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Minutes of January Meeting. 



Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 14, 1910. 

The Lancaster County Historical 
Scciety lield its first meeting for the 
new year this evening in the Y. M. 
C. A. Building. There was a fair at- 
tendance of members. President 
Steinman presided, with nearly all the 
other officers present. 

The Secretary. Charles B. Hollinger, 
read his annual report, and, on motion 
of Mr. DifFenderffer, it was accepted 
and ordered filed. 

The report of the Treasurer, Mr. A. 
K. Hostetter, showed the total receipts 
for thB year to be $438.00, and the ex- 
penditures. $273.04, leaving a balance 
of $159.94. 

A committee composed of Miss 
Clark and Messrs. Magee and Eris- 
man audited the accounts of the 
Treasurer and Secretary, and found 
them correct. 

Two new members were proposed, 
Dr. Henry Alfred Mowery and 
leabella Weaver Mowery, both of 
Marietta. 

The Librarian announced the fol- 
loxving donations since the last meet- 
ing: "Commissioners for Detecting 
and Defeating Conspiracies, minutes 
Albany County Board, 1778-1781," 
Vol. I and Vol. II, 836 pages, from 
New York State: Bureau of AmAri- 
can Bthnology, Bulletin 38, "Unwrit- 
ten Literature of Hawaii," Bulletin 
39, "Tlln«lt Myth« and Texte." U. S. 
Government Printing Office; "Ye Olde 
Mint," Prank H. Stewart, Philadel- 
phia; "Huguenot Element in Pennsyl- 
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vania," James B. Laux; six dlBserta- 
tions prepared by candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, from 
the Library of Columbia UniveTslty; 
"Conflict Over Judicial Powers in 
United States to 1870/' by Charles 
Grove Haines; "The Letters of 
Alcuin," by Ralph Barlow Page; "En- 
forcement of the Statutes of La- 
bourers, 1349-1859/' by Bertha Haven 
Putnam; "Transportation and Indus- 
trial Development in the Middle 
West/' by William P. Gebhart; "The 
Province of New Jersey. 1664-1738/' 
by Edwin P. Tanner; "New Hamp- 
shire as a Rt)yal Province/' William 
Henry Pry; Pennsylvania-German 
for December, 1909; "The Palmyra 
Acad-emy/' Rev. John W. Early, Lebar 
non County Historical Society; pro- 
ceedings, January 26 to October 2'6, 
1909, of Cambridge, Mass., Historical 
Society; American Catholic Historical 
Researches for January, 1910; also, 
Records of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society of Philadelphia for 
June, 1909; "The Pennsylvania Maga 
?.ine of History and Biography," Janu- 
ary, 1910, from the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania; "Annals of Iowa/' 
October, 1909, State of Iowa; old 
geography, 1787, and old deeds, auto- 
graph letters of De Witt Clinton and 
Dolly Madison, Miss Josephine 
Franklin; "Sally Hastings' Poems" 
and "Quebec Campaign of John Joseph 
Henry," B. Penn Gaekell McGrann; 
"Rupp's History of Lancaster County," 
with the name of William Beates, writ* 
ten in 1844, Miss Kate Beates, of 
Kennett Square; genealogical records 
of George Small, Philip Albright, 
Johann Daniel Dunckel, Thomas Bar- 
tow, William Geddes Latimer, Daniel 
Benezet, John Reld, Jean Crommelln, 
Joel Richardson, complied by Samuel 
Small, Jr., donated by Geo. R. Pro well. 
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for the York County Historical So- 
ciety. 

On motion, the corresponding eeo- 
retary, Miss Clark, was InBtructed to 
extend by mail the thanke of the So- 
ciety to several of the donors. 

As it was the annual meeting, elec- 
tion of officers was in order, and, on 
motion, the Secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot for the following: 
President, George Steinman; Vice 
Presidents, F. R. Diffenderlffer, LittD., 
Joseph H. Dubbs, D.D.; Secretary, C. 
B. Hollinger; Corree]K>nding Secre- 
tary, Miss Martha B. Clark; Treasursr, 
A. K. Hostetter; Librarian, Charles T. 
Steigerwalt; E3xecutive Committee, 
Richard M. Reilly, Bsq., W. U. Hensel, 
EiSq., George F. K. Erisman, D. B. 
Landis, H. Frank EiShleman, Esq., Mrs. 
Sarah B. Carpenter, Monroe B. Hlrsh, 
Miss Lottie Bausman, L. B. Herr and 
Jx)hn L. Summy. 

Mr. F. R. Diffenderfter reported from 
the recent convention of the State 
Federation of Historical Societies held 
at Harrisburg. The local Society had 
the largest representation at the gath- 
ering and it received much recogni- 
tion. The Society was also honored 
by having one of its officers, Mr. 
Diffenderffer, chosen President of the 
State Federation. The report pre- 
sented to the convention by H. Frank 
Eshleman, Esq., on the preservation 
of old documents was highly com- 
mended, it having been the first of its 
kind ever presented to the federation. 
On motion of Mr. Eshleman, a coi^i- 
mittee was appointed to "examine and 
report fully upon the Lancaster Bor- 
ough assessments down to the end of 
the eighteenth century, and especially 
to report upon their condition, the 
extent of their existence to-day, and 
all the statistical facts now extant in 
them." 
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The committee as named is com- 
posed of Messrs. Diffenderffer, Hos- 
tetter and Magee. 

Mr. SteigeTwalt reported on tlie 
condition of the library. The changes 
in the library building necessitated 
the removal of the Society to another 
room, and it is expected that within 
another month our quarters will be 
in completed condition. 

The committee to locate the first 
permanent settlement in Lancaster 
county, through Mr. ElBhleman, stated 
that their report would likely be 
ready for presentation at the Feb- 
ruary meeting. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to the York County Historical 
Society for its valuable donation, and 
the Secretary, on mt)tion of Mr. 
Hostetter, was instructed to extend 
the thanks of the Society to the Y. M. 
C. A. for the use of the room in which 
the Society has held its meeting for 
two months. 

On motion ot Mr. Diffenderffer, the 
sum of $26 was ordered given to the 
Librarian for his uses and for the pur- 
chase of books as he deemed neces- 
sary. 

Adjourned. 



In /Remoriam. 



REV. J. DARMSTAETTER. 
Rev. Jacob OarmataetteT died at his borne. In this city, Friday, 
July 2, 1909, from diabetes, after an Illness of a few montbs. He 
waa forty-aix yeara old. The deceased was a son ot the late Rev. 
J. A. Darmstaetter, of Colnmbla. He was a graduate of the 
Columbia High School and the Lutheran College of Sprlngfleld. 



III., and later of the Mt. Airy Iiutheran Theological Seminary. 
Philadelphia. He was ordained to the ministry in 1885 at Allen- 
town. In addition to aasfstlng bis fatber for a year at St. Paul's 
Church, Columbia, be served a charge at Lock Haven for nine 
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years; was for six years pastor of the Paradise Church, at York, 
pastor of the Rohrerstown and Chestnut Hill churches six years, 
and upon coming to Lancaster was provisional pastor of St Mark's 
Church, on Freiberg street, and St. Paul's Mission, DiUeryille. 
Meantime, from 1901 to 1904, he was instructor x>t German in the 
Lancaster High School and was Principal of the Mulberry street 
schools. Rev. Darmstaetter was a fine German scholar, and fre- 
quently acted as interpreter in legal matters. He was an active 
worker all his life, interested in various civic and religious matters. 
He was an active member of the Lancaster County Histofical 
Society, and was also a member of the Pennsylvania German 
Society. His mother, wife and two sons, Adolph C. and' Hugo J., 
survive. 

B. EZRA HERR. 

B. Ezra Herr died suddenly at his home, in West Lampeter town- 
ship, Lancaster county, Monday, December 13, 1909. Mr. Herr 
was born in 1842 in the house in which he died and had resided 
all t)f his life. He was a son of the late Christian and Mary Herr, 
and a direct lineal descendant of Hans Herr, the pioneer of the 
family in America. He belonged to that branch of the family 
who for generations never departed from the original seat of the 
ancestral acres, and all of his life he followed the pursuit in which 
they became famous, that of agriculture. He was intensely inter- 
ested in the cause of public school education, and for many years 
was a member of the School Board of West Lampeter township. 
Mr. Herr was a man of pronounced literary ability. His reading 
covered a wide latitude, and he possessed a remarkable memory. 
In his earlier years he was also an extensive traveler, and he 
enjoyed personal acquaintanceship with many men of note. Mr. Herr 
is survived by one daughter, Maude, wife of Ralph Haverstick, now 
residing in Rock Island, 111., and a son, Clyde, at home. One 
brother, Mr. Amaziah Herr, of Strasburg, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Addie Foreman, of this city, and Mrs. Louisa Nissley, of Perry 
county, also survive. 

CHARLES A. FON DER8MITH. 

Charles Allen Fon Dersmith died on April 12, 1909, after a long 
illntess. He was bom July 24, 1846, and was a son of Henry Clay 
and Anna Maria Burg Fon Dersmith. He was one of the city's 
foremost men in everything that related to its interests. He was 
one of the first to invest in the city's first electric light company. 
He was one of the organizers of the Hamilton Watch Company, 
and from 1883 to 1899 was one of the owners of the Eden paper 
mill. For jrears he was a Director of the Marietta Turnpike Com- 
pany. He was largely interested in organizing the Lancaster Board 
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of Trade. He was connected with the Farmers' National Bank 
and Farmers' Trust Company for many years, helng cashier at 
the time of his death. In religious matters he was a devoted 
Lutheran, a memher of Trinity Lutheran Church, of which he was 
a vestryman and elder. He was a Trustee of Muhlenherg College, 
one of the prominent educational Institutloms of the Lutheran 
Church. Among other positions of honored trust he was a memher 
of the Board of Home Missions attached to the Lutheran Minis- 
terlum of Pennsylvania. He was Trustee of the Ann C. Wltmysr 
Home, and wars a memher of the Board of Directors of the Y. M. 

C. A. In Masonic circles he was a member of Columbia Lodge, 
F. and A. M.; Royal Arch Chapter, R. A. M.; Thrice Illustrious 
Master of Goodwin Council, Royal Select Master Masons, and Past 
Commander of Lancaster Commandery, No. 13, Knights Templar. 
Mr. Fon Dersmlth was one of the heartiest supporters of and work- 
ers for the Lancacrter General Hospital, of which he was one of 
the founders, in 1893. 

SAM MATT FRIDY. 

Sam Matt Fridy died at his home, at Mountville, April 26, 1909 
after an Illness of some time. He was bom at Ironville, March 
11, 1837. His great-grandfather, Jacob Fridy, came to America from 
Baden, Germany. The father of Sam Matt Fridy was John Fridy, 
who died In 1866, and his mother was before marriage Miss Eliza- 
beth Musser. His first office was as Justice of the Peace In West 
Hempfield township in 1862. He was chosen an assistant to Gen- 
eral James L. Reynolds, Commissioner of Drafts, and while in that 
position Mr. Fridy helped to make the first enrollment and the 
first draft in this county. His remarkably fine penmanship was 
a distinguishing characteristic which In later years became known 
all over the State. Mr. Frldy's next service was in Washington, 

D. C, where he was in the Quartermaster General's office of the 
War Department, where he had charge of the accounts. He served 
a term as Prothonotary of Lancaster County, and was for a number 
of years Collector of Internal Revenue of the Ninth District. For 
several years he was Deputy Auditor General at Harrlsburg, and 
he had the honor of being the first Burgess of Mountville. He 
was a Trustee of the Millersvile Normal School and was affiliated 
with the Masonic fraternity. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY. 

Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 14, 1910. 

I take great pleasure in herewith submitting my first annual 
report as Secretary of the Lancaster County Historical Society. 

It is with much gratification that I am thus permitted to review 
the work accomplished by the Society during 1909 — ^a year marked 
by great progress. That period will stand out prominently in the 
annals of the organization as having witnessed a notable achieve- 
ment which in every sense carried out the rue historic spirit and 
purposes for which this Society was formed. The Robert Fulton 
centenary was an event that has brought the Lancaster County 
Historical Society to a position In the front rank of similar socle- 
ties and won for it widespread recognition. As befitting this 
notable event, the Society issued in permanent form a very full 
and interesting account of the centenary and which made probably 
the largest pamphlet we have yet issued. Another interesting 
pamphlet was that devoted to the Lincoln centenary. 

Ten regular monthly meetings were held, in addition to the 
annual outing at Lititz, and at these regular meetings were read 
eleven original papers, specially prepared by members. These 
were in addition to the annual reports, the account of the Fulton 
celebration and reports of monthly meetings, the whole combined 
into a volume of 287 pages — the thirteenth — very profusely illus- 
trated. In point of illustrations (there are sixteen) the volume 
is one of the handsomest ever issued by the Society. Our monthly 
pamphlets are steadily increasing in value, as is evidenced by the 
demand for many of the early issues. The suggestion was made 
during one of our regular meetings that a certain number of each 
issue of the pamphlets be filed away by the Society, and the sug- 
gestion will be acted upon. 

During the year twenty-one new members were elected. Four 
passed away, and, with those dropped for non-payment of dues, the 
present membership is 216, the same total as last year. Accom- 
panying this report are sketches of the deceased members, Charles 
A. Fon Dersmith, Sam Matt Fridy. B. Ezra Herr and Rev. Jacob 
Darmstaetter. In the death of the latter the Society lost a very 
active member. 

The question of permanent quarters was discussed during the 
year, but for the present, at least, the matter has been settled. 
Through arrangements made with the Trustees of the Smith Free 
Library Building, the Society will have better quarters for its 
meetings and library, changes in the building bringing about this 
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situation. A committee of the Society has been appointed to re- 
arrange our library, and when this is completed we will be most 
comfortably quartered. 

If there is one point on which the Society has not come up to 
the standard of previous years it is on the question of original 
papers submitted. As previously stated, eleven papers were read 
during the year, while in 1908 there were eighteen. Our members, 
with one or two exceptions, do not appear to have given the atten- 
tion to this part of our work that its im]K>rtance demands, and 
it is to be hoped that during the present year there will be a more 
liberal' response in this direction. 

The attendance at our meetings has been fair, but the propor- 
tion of what might be termed active members is small. I am 
compelled to say, with much regret, that there are many members 
who rarely, if ever, attend a monthly meeting. While their interest 
in the Society is not questioned, it would be very encouraging to 
those who attend the ees8it)ns from month to month and work 
for the advancement of the Society to have the presence, at least, 
of more of the membership. 

With the wish that the yed.r Just opened will witness still greater 
accomplishments by our Society, I remain, 

C. B. HOLLINGBR, 
Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF SECRETARY. 

Receipts. 

From A. K. Hoetetter, former Secretary $20.87 

Pamphlets sold to A« K. Hostetter 8.70 

Pamphlets sold to W. L. Hershey, Miss Baldwin, M. Myers 
and A. K. Hostetter 5.80 

Total receipts $34.87 

Expenditures. 

To W. L. Zabm, dixing pamphlet and postage. $ 5.12 

To W. L. Zalim, dixing, postage and postage for Secretary.. 8.66 

To W. L. Zahm, dixing and postage 4.66 

To W. L. Zahm, dixing and postage 4.74 

To W. L. Zahm, dixing and postage 4.70 

Total expenditures $27.88 

Balance in bank $ 6.99 

Postage Account of Secretary. 

Receipts $4.00 

Paid out 54 

Balance $3.46 

The undersigned Auditors, appointed to audit the foregoing ac- 
counts, do hereby certify we find the same correct, and the balance 
in the hands of the Secretary, $6.99. 

MARTHA B. CLARK, 
GEO. F. K. ERISMAN, 
D. P. MAGEE. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF TREASURER. 

To the Officers and Members of the Lancaflter County Historical 
Society : 

Your Treasurer begs leave to make the following report, to wit: 
January 1, 1909, amount overdrawn and due the Treasurer, 

Dr. Houston $ .02 

Amount received in payment of dues $233.00 

Appropriation from Lancaster County 200.00 

Amount expended for which orders were drawn by 

the President and Secretary 273.04 

Amount on hand January 1, 1910 159.94 

$433.00 $433.00 

The last annual report of the Treasurer showed a balance on 
hand of $29.45, but the subsequent discovery of an error caused the 
above result. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. K. HOSTETTER, 
Treasurer. 
(Seal.) 

We, the undersigned Auditors, appointed to audit this account, 
report we find the foregoing account correct, and the balance in 
hands of Treasurer, $159.94. 

MARTHA B. CLARK, 
GEO. F. K. ERISMAN, 
D. F. MAOEE. 
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REPORT OK THE TRUE CHiRiCTER, 

TIME AID PLACE OF THE FIRST 

RE6UI1R SETTLEIEHT IH 

L&IG&STER COUHTT. 



To the President and Members of the 
Lancaster County Hi8tx>rlcal So- 
ciety: 

Tour Committee, after having given 
a great deal of attention to the subjecc 
referred to them, have decided to 
make report upon the same undier four 
different heads: 

1. The £)uropean Historical Back- 
Ground — or the long train of causes 
which drove out of their ancient 
homes, large numbers of pious -S^wiss 
into an asylum among the Germans, 
and later forced them, together wscu 
many like conscientious Germans, 
across the seas to a new home in 
Pennsylvania, largely ini Lancaster 
county. 

2. Who These Pioneers of Lancas- 
ter County Settlement Were; ana 
Where They Came Prom. 

3. When They Began the Settle- 
ment of Lancaster County; and, 

4. With £}zactne8s, Where They 
First Settled in This County. 

PART ONE. 



The European Historical Background. 

The Causes Which Forced the 

Swiss Into America. 

Switzerland has passed through 
centuries of bloodshed,civil convulsion, 
war and religious persecution. Be- 
fore Christ, Caesar fought the Helve- 
tian War partly on its soil. The oh- 
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jects were conquest and empire. The 
Romans held it four centuries; 
then the Alemanail, in the German in- 
vasion, took possession; and, in turn, 
the Franks overthrew the Alemannl 
and the Burgundians. The Pranks 
started a new civilization under 
Christianity (Lippincott Gaz.). Per- 
secutions against the Christians first 
reached Northern Italy and the bor- 
ders of Switzerland and Germany 
about the year 600 A. D. Up to this 
time the fiercest persecution in other 
parts of Europe was that by the hea- 
then Longabards upon the Christians 
for their refusal to honor idols (Mar- 
tyrs' Mirror, Elkhart Edition of 1886, 
p. 210). But the Roman Church now 
began the same, and punished Bishop 
Adrian as a criminal in 606 for refus- 
ing to baptize infants (do.). About 
850 there was a butchery of non-con- 
formant Christians by the Franks 
(do., p. 223). At the opening of the 
tenth century persecutions were still 
raging in different parts of Europe on 
the queetion of baptism, of which the 
leanued Gieelbert writes (do., p. 246). 
But most of the religious persecu- 
tions during this century were those 
inflicted by Pagans upon Christians 
ge(nerally, all along the Mediterranean 
coast (do.). In 926 King Worm of 
Denmark persecuted the non-resist- 
ing Christians in and surrounding 
Denmark (do. p. 246). By 950 the 
current which the Danish King start- 
ed reached Slavonia, whose ungodly, 
tyrant King persecuted defenceless 
Christians there; and by the end of 
the century, religious war was in 
progress by the Vandals against the 
non-combatant Christians of Ham- 
burg, Brandenburg and other parts 
of Germany. And indeed in Alten- 
burg, Switzerland, he directed his 
fury against all Christians,but chiefly 
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against Romanists. Then, in 991, the 
Pagan Danish hordes again poured 
into Germany and vexed the Chris- 
tians during forty years there (do., 
p. 249). 

In the eleventh century the ques- 
tions of infant baptism and transub- 
stantiation gave rise to furious per- 
secution by the main Christian 
Church upon the separatists who re- 
fused to adhere to either of those doc- 
trines. Many of these separatists 
were convicted of heresy and ex- 
ecuted (do., p. 255). The Berengar- 
ians of The Netherlands and Ger- 
many suffered in this persecution 
(do,, p. 250). By the middle of this 
century the Holy Roman (German) 
Empire controlled Switzerland (Llp- 
pincott). 

In the middle of the twelfth century 
at Utrecht and other places they were 
burning the Berengar ians alive (do., 
p. 281). About 1159 those who op- 
posed the doctrines of the Holy 
Church, which we have mentioned, 
began to have strong and able sup- 
porters in deposed Roman Bishops 
and others. One of these was Peter 
Waldo, of Lyons, who separated in 
1169 (do., p. 266). His adherents were 
first numerous in the province of 
Albi (do., p. 266). They were called 
Lyonltes Albigenes and, finally, near- 
ly all Waldenses. They spread 
into every province and were objects 
of persecution during four centuries 
and more. The Roman Church be- 
gan to call them Anabaptists (do., p. 
267), and by that name their de- 
scendants in faith were called down 
to 1710, at least, as we shall show 
later. Their doctrine was essentially 
the same as that of the pioneers who 
in 1710 first settled Lancaster county. 
Their creed contained the following 
principles among others: Opposition 
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to infant baptism, to transubstantia- 
tion, to war, to participation in gov- 
ernment, to oaths, etc (do., pp. 265- 
277). They early reached Northern 
Italy and the border of Switzerland 
(do., p. 279). 

About 1212 persecutions began to 
rage in Holland (do., p. 298), and at 
that time 108 Waldenseg were burned 
in Strasburg, Germany (do.). Thus 
it raged throughout the thirteenth 
ceT!tury. 

First Mervtion of Lancaster County 

Names. 

In the first half of the fourteenth 
century Germany and Austria were 
the theatre or field of slaughter, and 
here Lancaster county names first 
appear. In 1340 Conrad Hager was 
killed, and also an Eckart or Eck- 
hard; in 1360 a John de Landuno 
(whether Landis or not we do not 
know) of Ghent (do., p. 319), and in 
1369 John de Rupe (Scissa). Cassel 
says, page 378, that in the fourteenth 
century the Kaiser of Bavaria sup- 
pressed the opposition of the Roman 
Church against Protestantism. There 
seems to have been some cessation 
of the persecutions in parts of Ger- 
many and in Switzerland until the 
middle of the fifteenth century. But 
in 1452, says Ezra Eby in his history 
of the Eby family, page five, 
the whole valley of Luzerne, Switzer- 
land, was laid under an interdict 
against the Waldenses by the Church 
of Rome. In the fifteenth century, also, 
religious persecution swept Bohemia; 
and the Spanish Inquisition plied its 
butcheries (Martyrs' Mirror, p. 336). 
In 1847 came Pope Innocent's meas- 
ures to exterminate the Waldenses 
(Eby, p. 5), and ten years later came 
the murder of Jerome Savonarola 
(Martyrs' Mirror, p. 338). 
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The Birth of Menno Simon. 

Now came the sixteenth century, 
and with it, in 1505, the birth of Men- 
no Simon (Rupp, p. 84). But Mennb 
Simon in his account of hie con- 
version fixes the date of his 
birth 1496. In 1621, under Em- 
peror Charles V., camiei the Papal 
decree against the Lutherans and 
Zwinglians,' anti agpalnst all who 
were not of the Roman Church, in- 
cluding Anabaptists (M. Mirror, p. 
397). This deluged Holland in blood 
and also renewed war in Switzerland. 
Then followed the Zurich decree in 
1525, by both the Roman Church and 
the Zwinglians, then called the Re- 
formed Church, against thd Anabap- 
tists (do., p. 399), and in the war fol- 
lowing this decree Zwingli was kill- 
ed at Keppel, Switzerland, in 1531. In 
1524 Menno Simon connected himself 
with the Roman Church, but quick- 
ly embraced the Waldensean doctrine 
and regularly began to preach it in 
1537 (Rupp, p. 84). Dr. Ernst MflUer, 
of Langnau» Switzerland, in his "Ge- 
schichte der Bemischen Tauffer," 
page 195, says that Anabaptist or 
Mennonite congregations existed in 
the Palatinate as early as 1527. Then 
came the decree of 1530 by the Zwin- 
glians in Zurich against the Mennon- 
ites (M. Mirror, p. 422). Among 
those beheaded was George Stein- 
metz at Partzen, Germany, in 1530 
(dk)., p. 423). Then came the far 
mous edict of Charles V,, In 1535, 
against the Mennonites and all other 
Anabaptists (do., p. 426). And in 
1543 a decree directly against Men- 
no a Simon and his adherents (do., p. 
449). Persecution was renewed about 
1560 in Holland (do., p. 465). In 1556 
Philip II., King of Spain, renewed the 
decree of Charles V. against Anabap- 
tists (do., p. 530). In 1561 Menno 
Simon died, January 31 (Rupp, p. 85). 
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This century ends with the theatre of 
persecution having again been moved 
mainly to Holland and Germany. 

Persecutions In Zurich. 

The seventeenth century began by 
Count WitgensPtein, Lord of Hamburg, 
a Oalvlnlst, in 1601, trying to wipe 
Romanists, Lutherans and Anabap- 
tists all out of his domain. (M. Mirror, 
1044). The decree of Gronlngen.Swltp 
zerland, againet the Anabaptists wa^ 
issued the same year (do., p. 1043). 
Now persecutions in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, were many and severe. They 
beheaded Hans Landls in 1614 (do., p. 
1045). Then came the general decree 
of 1615 in Zurich against Anabaptists 
(do., p. 1046), and persecuuons and 
butcheries ran throughout Zurich dur- 
ing a few years, and then till 1635 the 
Church had peace (do., p. 1049). The 
last-named year the Reformed Church 
began issuing decrees against the An- 
abaptists, including Mennonites, etc., 
and imprisoned many of them (do., p. 
1050). In this persecution the Miil- 
lers, Meileys and Landlses and others 
suffered ( do.,pp. 1051-52); the 9o&nenl- 
ers and the Hesses (do., pp. 1066-56) ; 
the Gochenauers, Baumgartners and 
the Hubers (do., p. 1064). Up to 1644 
the persecutions spread from Zurich 
to Berne, to Schaffhausen, and 
throughout Switzerland; but from 
1646 to 1653 there was some respite 
(do., p. 1063). In 1648 Switzerland be- 
came free from Germany by the peace 
of Westplialia, and this somewhat 
also changed religious affairs (Lip- 
pincott). Zurich now entered on her 
last persecution against the Menno- 
nites in 1653 in the edict of Neuberg 
(do., p. 1063), and then about 1660 the 
stage changed to Berne (Dr. Mtlller, 
p. 197). The Walloons, however, be- 
friended the outcast Mennonites (do.). 
In September, 1660, came the decree 
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of banishment against the Menno- 
nites in Beme.by the civil authorities, 
wlio were Reformed churchmen (do., 
p. 191). Some of the banished went 
to Holland, where the religious cal- 
dron (which 150 to 100 years before 
was boiling against those then of their 
faith) had cooled, and where the Men- 
nonite Church had grown mightily 
(do.). Holland now interceded for 
them (do., p. 193). In 1671 a new 
fierce decree was issued against 
the Mennonites of Berne, and 
about seven hundred of them 
went into the Palatinate (do., 
p. 195) ; and many others of them 
were imprisoned in Berne, f^om 1671 
onward (says C. Henry Smith, 9. 12(4, 
in his late excellent book on the Men- 
nonites of America), the Reformed 
Church of Switzerland was as bitter 
against the Mennonites as the Magis- 
trates. Then the Palatinate, especial- 
ly about Strasburg, filled up with 
them. In 1694 there was another 
Swiss edict againft the Mennonites, 
says Bmst Miiller (page 256). 

Mennonites Appeal to Holland. 
In 1708 the beme Mennonites were 
compelled to support hostages (do., p. 
255), and were also doomed to banlsh- 
mont June 22, 1709, the leading Men- 
nonites wrote a pitiable letter to Hol- 
land about their sad condition and 
hardship under the Swiss Government 
and gave a long list of brutalities 
(do.). And this was the condition 
when the emigration to the Pequea 
in our own county began in 1710. 
Through these centuries the non-re- 
sistant Protestant Christians lived 
their miserable lives in Switzerland 
and (Antral Europe until at last the 
outlet to America was opened as the 
only avenue of escape in the dawn of 
the eighteenth century. 
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PART TWO. 

Who These Pioneers of Lancaster 

County Were and Where 

They Came From. 

Theae ancient Godly fathers who 
first took up their abode at Pequea, 
the earliest settlement within the con- 
fines of our present county, were, as 
we have shown, representatives of 
that great mass of non-resisting 
Christians, in Central Europe, early 
called Waldenses, then generally Ana- 
baptists and Baptists — members of a 
later special branch of Anabaptists, 
numerous at first in Holland and later 
in Switzerland, called Mennonites — 
persecuted, imprisoned and exiled by 
the Government and the established 
churches. 

At the very beginning of the settle- 
ment in Lancaster county their names 
were: Jacob Miller, Martin Meily, Mar- 
tin Kundig, Hans or John Herr, Chris- 
tian Herr, John Rudolph Bundeiy, 
Wendall Bowman, John Funk, and 
Christopher Franciscus and their fam- 
ilies. The warrants are all dated 
1710 (Rupp, p. 79). Martin Kundig 
took three tracts, aggregating 1,854 
acres; Martin Meily, 264 acres; Chris- 
tian Herr, John Herr, Wendall Bow- 
man, John Bundely and Christopher 
Franciscus each 530 acres, and Jacob 
Mttller, 1,008 acre^— aJl in one body 
or tract of about ten square 
miles of land. Martin and Michaei 
Oberholtzer also were in the agree- 
ment with Penn's Commissioners in 
1710 to take land, but they do not 
appear &s participants in the tract at 
the beginning (do., p. 76). We have 
now answered "who the pioneer setr 
tiers of this county were." They were 
greatly reinforced within a year by 
Swiss brethren, who took up lands 
adjoining them. 
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We must now answer particularly 
where they came from, <uid In what 
parts of Europe did their families 
anciently take their origin and rise. 

Hans and Christian Herr. 

As to Hans and Christian Herr, 
while we have knowledge of the lo- 
cation of the family in very ancient 
times, for about two centuries they 
elude us. Anciently, however, the 
family was Swabian, and about the 
end of the fifteenth century they 
dwelt In the Canton of Zurich. E. B. 
Vien says of the Herr family, page 1 
of the recent Herr Genealogy, that it 
is very ancient; possessed vast es- 
tates in Swabia, and that the 
father of the race was called the 
Swablsh Knight Hugo — ^the Herr or 
Lord of Bllried. Swabia anciently 
comprised nearly the whole of 
Northern Switzerland and part of Ger- 
many east of the Rhine, also former- 
ly called Alemannla (Prof. Roddy). 

As early as 1009, says Vien, the an- 
cient Herr family was well known to 
an. In 1440 Haxisaey Herr was one 
of the brave garrison of Grelfensee, 
Canton of Zurich, of sixty men, in the 
"Old Zurich War," who, under Wlld- 
hans von Breitenlandenberg, defend- 
ed the castle, and after the fall of 
the castle he was beheaded May 27, 
1444, says the Swiss archivist, Mr. 
Jacob Schneebeli, of Obfelden, Swit- 
zerland, in a letter to Mr. Robert Os- 
wald, for your committee, dated De- 
cember 9, 1909; and, says the letter, 
Hansley Herr was of Hegnau, Swit- 
zerland, near Uster. He also states 
that the names of Christian and Hans 
Heer, or Herr, are found in 1450 in 
the Canton of Glarus, Switzerland; 
and that an: early branch of the Herr 
family was settled in the upper part 
of the Canton of Zurich (Southeast), 
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called Zurlcher Oberland; and that 
the famous Swiss author, J. C. Herr, 
was from Dumten, Switzerland. This 
letter further saya, "frain the ancient 
to the present time, the family of 
Herrs has furnished the Canton of 
Olarus (where, we think, the ances- 
tors of Christian and Hans Herr 
lived) with many prominent states- 
men and scholars." 

Your committee find no record of 
the Herrs after 1450 until 1632, but 
under that date we find a David ter 
Herr as one of those who signed the 
Mennonite confession of Dortrecht 
for the Amsterdam district (M. Mir- 
ror, p. 41). He may have been a rep- 
resentative of the Dutch branch of 
the Herr family. Hans Herr was 
bom September 17, 1639, says the 
biographer of the Herr family, near 
Zurich. That would have made him 
seventy-one years old when, in 1710, 
he reached the Pequea. He died in 
1725, says the same authority, in Pe- 
quea. 

It is strange that the name Herr is 
not mentioned during the one hun- 
dred ye&rs or more of the Swiss per- 
secution, as other familiar names are 
mentioned; but there is no doubt that 
the Herr home, at least, from the 
year 1400 onward, was in and about 
Zurich, and from there some of them 
migrated westward to Berne, and at 
a still later date into the Palatinate. 
This last statement is proved by the 
fact that in 1731 the names of Chris- 
tian Herr and Hans Herr appear as 
members of the Mennonite congrega- 
tion in Thimheim, in the upper Pal- 
atinate, whence they came, says Mul- 
ler, from Switzerland in early years 
Mfiller, p. 209). Your committee 
are firmly of the belief, as we shall 
show later, that Hans and Christian 
Herr came directly from the "Em- 
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menthal" in Switzerland, near Berne, 
to Pequea* though their lancestbrs 
lived in the Cantons of Zurich and 
Olarus. 

Martin Melly Came From Zurich. 

Martin Melly, or ' his ancestors, 
also came from the Canton of Zurich, 
says Mr. Schneebeli. He also says 
that anciently the Meilys were orig- 
inally from Hedingen, in the Canton 
of Zurich; and that there are doctors 
and professors of that name there 
now. Your committee find that in 
1542 a Claes Meiless, from Holland, 
was executed, but this name seems 
quite distinct from that of Melly (M. 
Mirror, p. 448). In 1564 there was a 
Peter Von der MeOlin in Ghent, who 
was martyred (do., p. 640). He may 
have been of the Dutch branch of the 
Meilins. In 1638 and 1639 we have 
the Meilys of the Knownow district 
of the Canton of Zurich, and there 
Hans Meily, Sr., a very old man, was 
imprisoned and tortured,and his sons, 
Hans and Martin, were imprisoned 
and their children put out among 
strangers (do., pp. 1051-62). This Mar- 
tin Meyli, son of the aged Hans 
Meyll, was the chronicler of the Men- 
nonite persecutions, who, with Jere- 
miah Mangelt, furnished considerable 
of the materials from which Thielem 
von Bracht wrote the Martyrs* Mirror 
in 1660; and he was evidently a schol- 
arly man. Rupp says he was a min- 
ister above mediocrity (Rupp, p. 72). 
His tracts are found at least from 
1639 to 1658 on Mennonite persecu- 
tions (M. Mirror, pp. 1051-61). One 
of the desolate children just referred 
to of the younger Hans Meyli, a 
nephew of Martin, the historian, was 
the Martin Meyli who came to Pe- 
quea in 1710. It could not have been 
the Martin who suffered in Zurich in 
1639 (also a son of Hans Meily, Sr.) 
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because the Martin who came here 
was still living in 1731 (Rupp, p. 76), 
and some time later; and if he was 
the same Martin, who, as a middle- 
aged man, suffered in Switzerland in 
1639, he would have been a good deal 
over one hundred years old at his 
death. Rupp says Martin Mylin'a 
aged father, Hans, came over in 1710, 
but there is no proof of this that we 
know (Rupp, p. 74). He was not 
mentioned in the warrants of 1710. 

Further throwing light on the an- 
cient home of the Mylins, we may cite 
that in 1639 Barbara and Elizabeth 
Mylln are mentioned as living near 
Zurich, where they were persecuted 
(M. Mirror, p. 1053). From 1639 to 
1731 we have no knowledge of the 
home of the Mylins except what Mr. 
Schneebell tells us, that the main 
branch of the family always lived in 
the Canton of Zurich, and, we believe, 
as we shall show later, that Martin 
Mylin had moved westward to the 
Emmenthal, near Berne, and migrated 
directly from there to Pequea; but we 
find that a branch of the family moved 
into the Palatinate likely after 1671, 
because £>mst Miillea- findis, in 1731, a 
Samuel Meyli as a member of the 
Mennonite congregation at Haelm- 
stad, in the upper Palatinate (page 
209) ; and a Michael Meili in the Men- 
nonite congregation of Thimheim, 
also in the upper Palatinate (do.), 
whence, he says, they came in earlier 
years from Switzerland. 

Martin Meylin's wife was born 1672, 
and died April 2, 1742, and her son, 
Martin, was bom in 1714, and died 
aged nineteen years, December 26, 
1742; and they are both burled in the 
old Tschantz graveyard, formerly on 
the Musser, but now on the Mary 
McAllister, farm,on the original Jacob 
Mttller tract (Rupp, p. 84). 
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Zurich Full of Mttllert. 
Afl to Jacoib MtUler, Mr. Scbneebell 
says a branch of the Millers came in 
the early times from Zurich; but the 
Millers were early distributed in 
Berne and in Germany and elsewhere. 
However, he says the whole Canton of 
Zurich ie full of Mlillers. Amon^ the 
dead in the battle of Kappel in Aftal- 
tern. Canton of Zurich, where ZwlngU 
was killed on October 11, 1531, were 
found nine Miillere , from Wipkengen, 
Zollikon, Kussnach, Thalvil, Affaltem, 
Lzattlken, Hetlingen, Wetzekon and 
Gollikon, all in Switzerland. Mr. 
Schn«6beli says that the MtUlers have 
always held prominent offices, did 
valiant and distinguished services for 
the state at home and abroad, and 
produced many able statesmen, such 
86 Mttller, of Frledberg, of St Galleu, 
and the historian MtUler, of Schafl- 
hausen. He says, also, that the Presi- 
dent of b «v^itzerland in 1909 was a 
Mttller. 

A Hans Mttller Imprisoned. 

Tour committee find that in 1636, in 
Zurich, a Hams Mttller, among others, 
was imprisoned a long while for his 
religious belief (M. Mirror, p. 1050). 
In 1639 he was again mentioned as be- 
ing from Groeningen, Bailiwick in 
Zurlcher Oberland, and he was likely 
a young man then, as he is spoken of 
a$ having little children. He was again 
undergoing persecution (do., p. 1053). 
In 1640 Ulrich Mttller is mentioned as 
being of Kiburg, in the Canton of 
Zurich, and was taken to Zurich 
prison (do., p. 1059). 

In 1672 a Swiss preacher traveling 
in Germany between Brehm and Bin- 
gen found) a Michael Mttller and a 
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Hans Mtiller saaiong the Swlso M^nno- 
nites in that section of Germany 
(Muller, pp. 200-204). 

In 1731 a Hans Mtiller and a Hein- 
rich Miiller are found as members of 
the congregation of Streigenberg, in 
the Palatinate, above Manheim, 
where they came from Switzerland in 
earlier years; and a Mtiller also is 
found in a Swiss Mennonite congrega- 
tion there near Sintzheim. above 
Manheim. But the Pequea Jacob 
Mtiller your committee believe, as they 
will state in full hereafter, did not 
come into the Palatinate to live, but 
came directly from Switzerland to 
Pequea and settled. He seems to 
have been fifty-seven years old when 
he came to Pequea. Rupp says he 
was born in 1663, and died April 20, 
1739, and is buried in the Tschantz 
graveyard, on the Dr. Musser farm 
(Rupp, p. 83), now owned by Mary 
McAllister, in West Lampeter town- 
ship, on the Pequea creek, near Neff' s 
Mill. 

Your committee made an examina- 
tion of the old Tchantz or Musser 
graveyard to fin<d the graves of Jacob 
Miller and others, and found the fol- 
lowing, with the following inscrip- 
tions arranged in the order indicated 
in the subjoined plan: 
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1742 

HIR LICHTB BBGRABEN 
DAS YINGEN MARTIN 

MAILEN SEIN SOHN 

MIT NAHMEN MARTIN 

MAILEN. SEIN ALTE 

WAR 4 JAHR. 4 WAGEN. 

STARB IN DEM 

YAHR 1732. 



(TRANSLATION.) 



1742 



HERE LIES BURIED 

THE YOUNG MARTIN 

MAILEN'S SON 

BY THE NAME MARTIN 

MEILEN. HE WAS 

AGED 4 YEARS, 4 WEEKS. 

DIED IN THE 

YEAR 1732. 
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HIR 




LICH 


TE 




BE 


GRA 


BARBARA MEI- 
T.TN. DAS ALTE 
MARTIN MAILJN 


BEN 


SEIN EHE WEIB. MIT 




IHM IN DER EHE 





OEI4EBT 24 YAHR. 
SE IS GESTORBEN 
Oir DIBSE» IWIDLT 

IN DEM 2D APRILL 
1742. HIR OANSES 
ALTE WAR 70 YAHR. 



(TRANSLATION.) 



HERE 

ES 

IE 



LI 

BUR 

D 



BARBARA 



MEI- 



LIN. SHE WAS OLD 

MARTIN MAILIN'S 

WEDDED WIFE. WITH 

HIM IN MARRIAGE SHE 

LIVED 24 YEARS. 

SHE DIED (DEPARTED) 

OUT OF THIS WORLD 

ON THE 2D OF APRILL 

1742. HER FULL 
AGE WAS 70 YEARS. 
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17 



43 



HIR LICHTB 
BE6RABEN SAMUEL MIIJL.ER 

DAS ALTB JACOB MILr- 
L.ER SOHN. SEIN EHE FRAU 
WAR MAGDALENA NAMBN. 
ER HAT MIT IHR IN DER 
EHE OELEBT 46 TAHR UND 
18 DAG. ER 1ST 6ESTORBEN 
DEM 4 NOVEMBER 178^9. 

SEIN GANSES ALTER 

WAR 78 YAHR 9 MONAT 

UND 14 DAG 1743 



(TRANSLATION.) 



17 



43 



HERE LIES 

BURIED SAMUEL MILLER 

OLD JACOB MILLER'S SON. 

AL£0 HIS WEDDED WIFE 

WHO WAS NAMED MAGDALENA 

HE LIVED WITH HER IN 

MATRIMONT 46 YEARS AND 

18 DAYS. SHE DIED 

THE 4TH NOVEMBER 1739. 

HER FULL AGE 

WAS 78 YEARS "9 MONTHS 

AND 14 DAYS 1748. 
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1742 

HIR LIGHT BE7GRA- 

BEN DER ALTE 

JACOB MILLER GE- 

BURTIG IN TEUTSCH- 

LAND GEWESEN. ER 

1ST GBSTORBEN DEM 

20 APRIL 1739. SEIN 

GANZES ALTE WAR 

76 YAHR, 1 MONAT. 



(TRANSLATION.) 



1742 



HERE lie:s bur- 
ied THE OLD 
JACOB MILLER, WHO 
WAS NATIVE OP 
DEUCHLAND. HE 

DIED ON THE 
20 APRILL 1739. SEIN 
FULL AGE WAS 
76 YEARS & 1 MONTH. 
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STARS 
HANS MEILIN. 

SETIN AL.TE 
WAR 19 YAHR. 
DE>CEMBER 26 
1783 



(TRANSLATION.) 



DIED 

HANS MEILIN. 

HIS FULL AGE 

WAS 19 YEARS. 

DECEMBER 26 

1733 



These In&criptlons are on fine large 
sandstone tombstonee in the above 
graveyard. They are six inches thick, 
eighteen Inches wide and about two 
and a-half feet high. There is also a 
foot-stone, on which appears simply 
"1742, Was Gott Thut Das e&t Wohl." 
(What God dioee is well.) 

The date 1742 or 3 at the top of all 
these stones seems to be the date 
when they were erected. This was 
the same year Martin Mailin's wife 
died. The three head-stones and one 
foot-stone are in a row, and mark four 
of a probable five graves— Jacob Mil- 
ler's wife and his son Samuel lying in 
the two southernmost graves and per- 
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haps Martin Mailln lyio« in an un- 
marked space north of Barbara Meilen 
on the subjoined plan. Barbara 
Mailin's stone is broken off. 

Plan of the Graves. 
The plan of the graves is as follows: 

NORTH. 



BARBARA MTLIN. 



HANS MTLIN. 
19 YEARS. 



YOUNa 

MARTIN MTLIN; 

SON MARTIN. 



JACOB MILLER. 



MAGDALENA MIUL.ER, 
AND SAMUEL. 

SOUTH. 






Origin of the Kendigs. 
As to Martin Kendig, Mr. Schnee- 
beli says the Kendigs came in early 
times from Zurich, and appeared also 
in early days in Zuricher Qberland. A 
certain Hans Kundig, who was among 
the dead at Keppel in 1531, was from 
Bgg, in the Canton of Zurich. Mr. 
Schneebeli says there are Kendigs 
also in Wetzkikon, Bubikon and Pfof- 
flkon, aJl in the Canton of Zurich. The 
highest offices in the County of Pfcf- 
fikon were held by Kendigs and its 
Congressman, who died in 1908, was 
a Kendig. Your committee can not 
find any Kendig among the list of 
those named as suffering martyrdom 
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in Bern« or Switxerland dxiring the 
whole 160 years of that dreadful time; 
and Martin Kundig'e signature to a 
letter dated 1710, which we shall men- 
tion shortly, was the first modem 
knowledge we have of him. 

A certain Hans Kendlg was found 
in 1731 aa a member of the Mennonite 
congregation on Buechelhof, in the 
Palatinate, above Manheim; and also 
the Switzer Heinrlch Kundig was 
found the same year in the Mennonite 
congregation of Bakscbaft in the up- 
per Palatinate, six miles from E)bin- 
gen (MfiUer, p. 209). 

The Oberiioltzers From ftwitzerfand. 

As to Martin Oberholtzer, Mr. 
Schneebeli says the Oberholtzers 
came in early times from Zurich; but 
he says not very much is known about 
Oberholtzer in early days. They orig- 
inated in a small village called Ober- 
holtz, near Wald, in Zurlcher Ober- 
land. There were no especially fa- 
mous persons by that name In early 
timee, he saytk Tour committee find 
nothing about Oberholtzer in the re- 
cords of martyrs nor from any other 
source until 1731, when the names of 
Martin and Jacob Oberholtzer appear 
as members of the Mennonite congre- 
gation on the Hershehoff, in the upper 
Palatinate, whence they came from 
Switzerland in earlier days (Mtlller, 
p. 209). 

Little Light on Wendall Bowman. 

Ae to Wendall Bowman, your com- 
mittee have not been able to find any- 
thing, but we find that in 1641 Hans 
Rudolph Bowman is mentioned as a 
minister at Hargerberg, and as being 
taken to Zurich prison (M. Mirror, p. 
1059). From that time onward we find 
nothing about the Bowmans except in 
1672 Mary Bowman was one of the 
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Switzers found living between Brehm 
and Bingen by a Swlfis minister trav- 
eling in that section of country (Mill- 
ler. pp. 200-204). Also, your commit- 
tee find a Melcholr Bowman (Bau- 
man), a member of the Swiss Menno- 
nite congregation at Hasselbach, 
above Manhelm, in 1731 (Miiller, p. 
209). But we conclude, as we shall 
state below, that the Bowmans came 
from near Zurich originally. 

John Funk Not Among Martyrs. 

As to John BHink, his name does not 
appear in the list of the martyrs, 
neither does Mr. Schneebeli tell us 
anything about him nor does the name 
"Funk" appear in the list of those 
seventy-five Swlsser families found In 
the Palatinate by Leichte between 
Brehm and Bingen in 1671 (Mailer, p. 
200) ; nor in the list of the fifty-four 
Swissers who in 1709 were put into a 
ship near Berne and sent down the 
Rhine across the Palatinate to Hol- 
land (do., p. 277). Nothing has been 
found by your committee as to the 
Funks until Hans, or John, Funk ap- 
pears in the Pequea settlement in 
1710. The early Funk name eludes 
invesitlgiation. However, in the Men- 
nonite congregation ot Streigenberg, 
three miles from Bbingen, in 1731, 
Hans Funk appears as one of those 
Swiss who earlier came from Berne 
or Zurich; also, a Samuel Funk, and 
another Hans Funk in Reich en, a dea- 
con (Muller, p. 209), whence they 
came in early times from the canton 
of Zurich. From this we conclude 
that the ancient Funk home was in 
Zurich. 

Bundely Early History Obscure. 
As to John Rudolph Bundely, we 
find no records among the martyrs of 
a Bundely, nor anything else in Swit- 
zerland history about them. Neither 
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does Mr. Schneebeli report anything 
to us. But in 1731, in the congrega- 
tion of Hersohoff, in the upper Palat- 
inate, Christian Bunkeli is mentioned 
as one of those who some years ear- 
lier migrated from Switzerland (Miil- 
ler, p. 209). This may be the same as 
Binkley to-day. 

As to Christopher Franciscue, we 
can not locate the place from which 
he came at all, and we know nothing 
about him or his movements until he 
appears at Pequea in 1710. 

Pioneers From Emmenthal. 

We conclude, therefore, there is the 
strongest evidence that the elder Ken- 
dig, Oberholtzer, Meili and Mttller, the 
grandfathers or fathers of Martm 
Kendig, Martin Oberholtzer, Martin 
Meili and Jacob M tiller, lived in the 
canton of Zurich, the ancient home of 
their race, and that the elder Herrs, 
grandfathers or fathers of Christian 
and Hans Herr, lived in the canton of 
Glarus, southeast of Zurich, and in the 
banisthment of 1653, and later, those 
grandfathers, or fathers, of the entire 
six pioneers ju»t mentioned fled west^ 
ward to the Emmenthal, near Berne, 
from which place the said Martin Ken- 
dig, Martin Oberholtzer, Martin Meili, 
Jacob Mflller, Hans Herr afcd Chrls^ 
tian Herr, together with,perhape, John 
Funk> Wendall Bowman and Christo- 
pher Franciscus, whose ancestral 
home was likely in the neighborhood 
of Berne — the whole Pequea party, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Bundely — after making 
bargains with Penn in London, came 
directly to Philadelphia and thence to 
Pequea. 

The place where those Swiss who 
went to the Palatinate settled when 
they came there was above Man- 
neim, that is, the upper Palatinate 
nearest Switzerland, where, in 1672, 
458 families were found, while in the 
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lower Palatinate there were only 160 
families (Mnller, pp. 206 and^ 211), 
and in those of the lower Palatinate 
there were hardly any Lancastei 
county names. One thin^ more brings 
us to the opinion that our pioneers 
come from the Emonenthal, and that 
Is that the order to survey the land 
to them at Peqoea, granted October 
10, 1710 (Rupp, pp. 76-78), called them 
"SwlBsers lately arrived in this Prov- 
ince." Besides thie> as we shall show 
later, Miiller quotes a letter showing 
that they came directly from the Em- 
menthal to Amsterdam, and thence by 
way of London to Pennsylvania. 



PART THREE. 



When They Began to Settle Lancas- 
ter County. 

Tour committee will now report the 
result of their research upon the cor- 
rect date when the first settlement 
within our county was begun. This, 
beyond all doubt, was in the autumn 
of 1710, and not in 1709. We will 
proceed to summon our proofs of this 
fact — our grounds for this assertion. 

While there is a record of a deed 
for a 300-acre tract of land in Sads- 
bury township, on the west bank of 
Octoraro, one mile south of Christi- 
ana, executed by William Penn him- 
self in 1691, it is certain no one lived 
on the tract until 1708, and not even 
at that date, nor in 1710, was there 
any settlement or community there, 
though there was one on the east side 
of the creek in Chester county (Har- 
ris, 399.) 

According to Evans and Ellis, page 
936, a tract of 1,000 acres was survey- 
ed in 1704 in LitUe Britain township 
for John Wllmer; but no one resided 
on it even as Ute as 1716. 
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An Addition to the Skippack Settle- 
ment. 

1. We are albv «ware a company 
of Swiss or GennaorSwlss settlers 
came to Pennsylvania in 1709. But 
they were an addition to the Skip- 
pack settlement, and did not come to 
Pequea. June 26, 1709, Penn, in Lon- 
don, writing to James Logan in Phila- 
delphia, makes these statements: 
"Herewith come the Palatines.whom 
use with tenderness and love, and fix 
them so that they may send over an 
agreeable character; for they are a 
sober people, divers Mennonites — 
and will neither swear nor flght. See 
that Guy has used them well" (2 
Penn. and Log. Cor., p. 364). Guy 
was the master of the ship, and he 
seems to have been more than once 
selected by Penn to send messages to 
the Province (2 Penn. and Log. Cor., 
p. 393). Many persons may ha&tily 
conclude that this, of course, was the 
Pequea colony. But it was not. Pro- 
fessor Smith in his late excellent 
book says, page 146, that these reach- 
ed America and located at Skippack. 
Dr. J. G. DeHoop Scheffer, of the Am- 
sterdam College, says (Vol. 2, Pa. 
Mag. of Hist., etc., pp. 117 and 120), 
this company of 1709 came from 
Worms and Frankenthal. But the 
Pequea colony was distinctly Swiss. 
In Pennypacker's "Settlement of Ger- 
mantown" it is said (p. 126) that the 
bulk of Jacob Telner's 5,000 acres was 
taken up on the Skippack in a tract 
many years known as Telner town- 
ship; and also (p. 142) that in 1709 
Jacob, John and Martin Kolb, Men- 
nonite weavers Irom the Palatine, 
and Andrew Strayer came to Skip- 
pack. Mr. Pennypacker also states 
that (p. 169) Gottschalk, in his ac- 
count of the growth of Germantown, 
says: "In 1709 some brethren and sis- 
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ters came to us from the Palatinate, 
so that by 1712 our community at 
Germantown, extending to Sklppack. 
had ninety-nine members;" also see 
"Beeber's township and the Dutch 
Patroons" by Pennypacker, pages 5, 
10 and 13, reprinted from Pa. Mag. of 
Hist, and Biog., 1907. Jacob Telner, 
we have now shown, was interested 
m Skippack. August 6, 1709, he 
wrote from London that "eight families 
had gone to Pennsylvania and that six 
other Mennonite families v/ere waiting 
in Liondon to go too" (Smith, p. 145). 
Dr. Scheffer, speaking of the Skip- 
pack Mennonite settlement, says that 
a party of eight or nine families, in 
April, 1709, reached Rotterdam from 
Worms and got assistance from pri- 
vate sources and reached the Skip- 
pack settlement. He then adds: "At 
all events, I think they are the ones 
referred to by Jacob Telner, a Neth- 
erlander Mennonite dwelling in Lon- 
don, who wrote to Amsterdam on Au- 
gust 6 that eight families had left 
London for Pennsylvania. The Qua- 
kers helped them with money. Now, 
Telner was writing about the same 
company of which Penn wrote. Os- 
car Kubns, of Wesleyan University, 
at Middletown, Conn., in his book also 
says (p. 26) that the Mennonites who 
came in 1709 made settlements in 
Bucks county, etc., but does not men- 
tion any settlement in Lancaster 
county — that year. 

Not the Pequea Colony. 

We may add another word on this 
point which fumiohes the strongest 
proof that the 1709 company which 
Gruy brought over in his ship was not 
the Pequea colony, and that is, theti» 
was not one of the Lancaster county 
names among them. Nor were the six 
remaining Mennonite famlUee (whom 
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Jacob Telner says In his letter of Au- 
gust 6, 1709, were waiting In London 
for aid to go to America) che persons 
who first founded Pequea in 1710, as 
we shall show presently when we dis- 
cuss the exodus from the Palatinate 
to England in 1709. We cannot tell 
whether they secured the aid in the 
fall of 1709 to embark or not, but we 
know that the Amsterdam committer 
on foreign needs did not help them; 
and it seems certain they were not 
able to leave England in 1709 at all, 
and if they did they went to Skippack, 
to Telner's land, too. He surely ex- 
erted every effort to get them to his 
lands at Skippack (Smith, p. 145, and 
2 Pa. Mag., p. 122). 

Pequea Party Men of Means. 

Another fact which proves tnat tnia 
company of 1709, who came over with 
Captain Guy, were not the Pequea set- 
tlement is this: The Pequea party 
were men of some means. By 1712 
Martin Kendlg had his nearly 2,ouu 
acres paid for (Pa. Archives, Ser. 2, 
Vol. 19, p. 529). They were able to 
buy 10,000 acres of land at £500, 
which was a great deal of money m 
those times (Rupp, p. 77). They had 
gone to England, and made a oontraec 
with Penn. They haa every indication 
of being men of some means when 
they were here. They had money to 
build boring mills (do., p. 74), and sub- 
stantial houses (do., p. 78). They made 
agreements with Penn on a large 
scale before leaving London (3 C. it., 
p.374),and were men who "contribut- 
ed very much to the enlargement of 
the British Empire and to raising and 
improving sundry commodities for the 
markets of Europe" (4 St. L.. p. 147). 
But those who are mentioned by Tel- 
nor and by Penn, as, we have stated 
aibove, coming to Pennsylvania m 
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1709, were miserably poor, ileatitute oC 
clothing, and had to beg money to jiay 
their passage. 

An Answer to Historian Rupp. 
2. We must now answer Rupp,who 
says the Pequea settlement was made 
in 1709 (Rnpp, p. 74). We shall begin 
by observing that Rupp is not certain 
about the date, because he says at one 
place (p. 74) that from public aocn* 
noents and private papers in the pos- 
session of certain persons he may 
confidently state that "the Mennonltes 
commenced a settlement in 1709 or 
1710 at the place where the Herrs and 
Mylins reside, near v^TlUow Street" 
But on the next page he says they 
came in 1709. Rupp also states that 
those who came to Lancaster county 
came pursuant to a particular agree- 
ment with Penn as to land. We have 
shown above that those miserably 
poor Mennonltes who came to Penn- 
sylvania in 1709 could not have been 
the ones who were able to buy ten 
square miles of land for 500 pounds 
Sterling, as the Pequea party did, be- 
cause the 1709 party had to beg means 
to pay their pasi»age, etc. 

But Rupp's main reliance is upon a 
passage from Bishop Benjamin Eby's 
Geschichten der MennonUen, p. 161, 
which he cites, translated as follows: 
"Several families from the Palatinate, 
descendants of the distressed SwiKS, 
emigrated to America and settled in 
Lancaster county in the year 1709" 
(Rupp, 74). Bishop Benjamin Eby 
was the grandfather of Ezra E. Eby, 
who wrote the "Eby Family," and he 
tells us that Benjamin was bom in 
1785, and moved to Berlin, Ontario, in 
1807, and did his writing subsequent 
to that date (p. 25). 

Tour committee communicated wtta 
fhe descendants of Benjamin Eby and 
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secored these facts from Berlin, od;* 
tario, and were about to rely on it 
when they learned that Mr. D. H. Lan- 
dis, of Windom, Lancaster county, had 
a reprint of the Benjamin Eby 
G^eschichten, etc. This proved to De 
true, and Mr. LAndls kindly lent ub 
the use of this very rare book. In it, 
p. 150, is verbatim the passage that 
Rupp quotes from the original. The re- 
print is by John Barr, 1853; and In u 
there is a preface by Benjamin £3by, 
dated Berlin, Ontario, August 30, 
1841, which, presumably, was the date 
of the original book. It is a 16-mo. 
book, leather covered, and contains 
238 pages. The section quoted Is from 
the chapter on "Information About 
the Mennonitee in the United States." 
The title of the reprint is, *'Kurz- 
gesaszte Kirchen Geschichte unu 
Glauhorslehre der Taufgesinniten 
Ghesten oder Mennoniten — ^Zersasgt 
und Herausgeben von Benjamin Eby 
Mennoniten Prediger, Printed at Lau- 
caster, Penna., by John Barr, 1853." 
The original of this book is very rare. 
It is not in the Historical Society Li- 
brary of Pennsylvania, nor in any 
other library that we know of; nor 
does Mr. Pennypacker know where 
it can be found. 

Now, as we have shown that this 
book was written in 1841. over 130 
years after the first settlement was 
made, the slmjile statement as it is 
made, in Eby's Geschichte, without 
anything to prove the assertion, be- 
ing set forth that the first settlement 
was made in 1709, means nothing as 
to accuracy. Eby simply makes the 
assertion, as one would about an 
event a century after it happened. 
He was not attempting to be tech- 
nically correct, and, the fact is, he 
was wrong, by a year. The true date 
was 1710, as we ahall amply prove. 
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The 1709 Exodus. 
3. Another event in 1709 tends 
greatly to deceive those who do not 
make a thorough Investigation of the 
question. In 1708 and 1709 new un- 
rest arose in the Palatine, Loher says, 
because the population was too dense 
there and the poor could not make 
a living there (Ldher, p. 53); and 
about the same time glowing invita- 
tions came from England to the Pala- 
tines to go to the English colonies in 
America, where, it was represented 
to them, great fortune and happiness 
awaited them. The result was that 
something like 14,000 of them flock- 
ed into England from May to July or 
August, 1709. Now, it might natural- 
ly be supposed that several thousands 
of these came to America, hut such is 
not the fact. None of the several 
writers on the subject of this exodus 
from the Palatinate to England in 
1709 contend that any of these thou- 
sands came to Pennsylvania except 
eight or nioe families m«ntioned> by 
Telner, of whom we have spoken, it 
is true Col. Hunter took 3,200 of them 
in ten ships to New York (Diffenderf- 
fer on the Exodus, p. 63) about the 
end of 1709 (Kuhns, p. 49), and that 
they did oome from New York to 
Pennsylvania, but only in 1725 (3 C. ^ ' ^ ». y 
R., p. 323), and settle on Tulpehocken 
Creek. About 650 were sent to North 
Carolina, where they arrived unaer 
Christopher De Graffenreid, in De- 
cember, 1709 (do., p. 62), and were 
killed by the Indians about a year 
later. But no others of them came 
to America; and practically none of 
them at all to Pennsylvania.This is very 
astounding, since America was their 
object. And we might naturally ex- 
pect several hundred would arrive in 
Philadelphia. Mr. DiffenderfFer (p. 
S5) accounts for their disposal after 
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they reached EhiglandiUnd he does not 
assert that they came to Pennsylyanla 
in 1709. And (p. 155) he cites an au- 
thor who grives the nationality of the 
14,000 and more that It is asserted 
came into England, and none of them 
were Swiss at all, while it is known 
the Pequea colony were all Swiss. 
Ernest Muller tells us (p. 371) that 
the company that went with GrafCen- 
reid to North Carolina were not Men- 
nonites. And likewise, we shall short- 
ly show, neither were practically any 
of the 14,000 that rushed into Eng- 
land Mennonites, while the Pequea 
colony were Mennonites. And Jacob 
Telner, writing August 6, 1709, about 
this exodus to England, says that 
'There are among this vast multitude 
only six families of our brethren and 
fellow believers — ^I mean German 
Mennonites, who ought to go to Penn- 
sylvania" (2 Pa. Mag., p. 122 Supra.). 
We know that even in August they 
had no way to get out of England to 
America, and likely did not get out 
until 1710, if then. But we call at- 
tention to the fact that he calls them 
German Mennonites, and not Swiss, 
which ours were. Besides this, we 
now proceed to report that, even if 
those six did come to Pennsylvania 
in 1709, they were not the Pequea col- 
ony because their names are entirely 
different from our colony. 

The Palatinate Refugees. 

Mr. Diffenderffer tells us that Rev. 
Trlbekko, one of the Lutheran minis- 
ters, made a list of these refugees to 
England, and from Mr. Robert Bali, 
of York, we found that a copy of the 
liet was to be seen in New TorK. 
Therefore, your committee sent one 
of its members to New York to see 
the list, which was seen in the library 
of the New York Genealogical and 
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Biograpnical Society, 2ii6 West Fifty- 
eighth street. The list we foimtl was 
a copy of the entire list that wa» 
taken, the original of which is in the 
British Museum. It is not the whole 
list of those who came to England 
from the Palatinate, but only of those 
who arrived In St. Cathrin's from 
the beginning of tbe arrivals. May 6, 
1709, to June 11th, taken by John 
Tribbeko, Chaplain of His late Royal 
Highness, Prince George of DenmarR, 
and George Andrew Ruperti, minister 
of the German Lutheran Church In 
Savoye. It also includes those taken 
in Debtford, June 15th, and at Wai- 
mouth, May 27th, taken by the same 
gentlemen. The whole list taken is 
6,520 names, and is made up of 2,257 
Reformed churchmen, 1,784 Luthei^ 
ans, 2.421 Catholics, 44 Baptists and 
14 Mennonites. Of these Mennonites, 
six are adults and the rest children. 
The Mennonites are John Christian, 
John Mufibaum and Ulrich Hatteman, 
and their wives and children. It may 
be that there were two or three Men* 
nonite men in the other half of the 
Exodus ot which no list was made 
But surely these Mennonites are not 
the Pequea pioneers, and it is not 
likely the other three or four wej«, 
either. We remember that Telner said 
there were only six besides the eight 
who went to Skippack, In the whole 
"Exodus of 1709." Therefore, our 
Pequea settlement was not an ofT- 
spring of the great outruah from the 
Palatinate in 1709. This list of 6,520 
has since been published, together 
with the ages of the men and of an 
the children, the number of children, 
the church affiliation, and the number 
of wives, single women and single 
men, etc., in Vol. 40 of the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Record 
— ^January, April, July and October 
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numbers of 1909, antf Vol. 41, January 
number, 1910. 

We may add that in this list of 
6,520 there are several of the names 
that are common about Germantown 
and Skippack, showing that any of the 
44 Baptists or others who did go to 
Pennsylvania from London in 1709 to 
Skippack may have come out of this 
horde of refugees. 

None Came Here In 1709. 

4. In Rupp's 30,000 names, page 7, 
he says that a large number of those 
who came to Pequea came to London 
in 1708 and then to Pennsylvania and 
lived in Germantown some time and 
in 1712 bought a large tract in Pe- 
quea. By this he must mean those 
who took up the second tract, in Pe- 
quea Creek, the 3,380-acre tract sur- 
veyed by Amos Strettle, in Strasburg 
township, and by him subdivided. 
That purchase grew out of a 6,000- 
acre tract based upon a bargain (Re- 
corder's ofBce — ^U., 108, and Rupp's 
Lancaster County, p. 77) with Penn. 
In his list in the same book (Appen- 
dix in., p. 436), Rupp mentions thirty- 
four persons, who, he says, came to 
Lancaster county, or, as he puts it, 
to the Pequea Valley settlement, in 
1709. He has no list for 1710 nor 
1711— his next one being 1712. Of 
these we report that none of them 
came here in 1709, nor did any others. 
But we agree that of the list he gives 
John Rudolph Bundely, Martin Kun- 
dig, Jacob Muller, Martin Oberholt- 
zer, Wendall Bowman, Martin My- 
lin, Christopher Franciscus and Hans 
Herr came in 1710. 

Hans Grofif, Hans Mylin, Sr., Hans 
Mayer, Hans Prubacker, Henry Barr, 
Peter Lehman, Heinrich Punk, Mich- 
ael Shenk, Abraham Herr, Isaac 
KaufTman and Melchoir Erisman, 
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whom he also mentlona as coming in 
1709, are found in the list of Lancas- 
ter county Germans naturalized Feb- 
ruary 14, 1730 (4 St. L., p. 147). The 
introduction to the naturalization act 
states that the whole list naturalized. 
Including these last named and also 
Jacob MliUer, Martin Meylln, Chris- 
topher Franciscus and John Rudolph 
Bundely, mentioned in the first list, 
and several others, making the whole 
list 109 persons, "transported them- 
selves into Pennsylvania between the 
years 1700 and 1718," etc. But it 
does not assert that any of them came 
to Pequea before the year 17lu 
(do.). And thus we report that there 
Is no evidence that the list of eleven 
we have Just mentioned, beginning 
with Hans Groff and ending with Mel- 
choir Erisman (though they appear 
among others in the naturalization of 
1730), came to Pequea in 1709 or 1710. 
We believe they did not arrive here 
much before 1718. However, they 
may have been in the province, at 
Philadelphia, earlier. 

The remaining fifteen of Rupp*s 
list of Pequea residents, as he says 
of 1709, viz.: Hans Meyll, Jr., Samuel 
Guilden, John Rudolph, Van der 
Werff, Daniel Herman, John George 
Trellinger, Hans Halgy, Christian 
Hers'/ey, Melchoir Erisman, Benedict 
Wltmer, John Lfandis, Aldrlch Hener- 
ich, Emanuel Herr, Michael Mtiller 
and Christopher Schlegel, do not ap- 
pear in the naturalization of 1730, nor 
in that of 1733, and only two of them 
(Hans Halgy and Benedict Witmer) 
in that of 1737. We find no evidence 
that they were at Pequea at all; but 
In 1718 some of them appear in the 
Conestoga assessment. 
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No Familiar Lancaster County Names. 

In the naturalization of Germans at 
Philadelphia, September 29, 1709 (2 
St. L., p. 299), not one familiar eariy 
Lancaster county name appears. The 
introduction to that act recites that 
they came from Germany twenty-five 
years earlier, which was in 1684. It 
would he interesting to know how 
many of the 109 Lancaster county 
Germans naturalized in 1730, who 
came to PennaylvanJa, as the act says, 
between 1700 and 1718, did come be* 
fore 1710. There were, surely, very 
few. John Rudolph Bundely may have 
been one of them, as he is recognized 
in the warrant for the 10,000 acres, as 
a leader, acting for the others. Wen- 
dall Bowman and Joiin Funk also may 
have come before 1710, and lived some 
tlmie in Philadelphia. But the Journey 
of the other six pioneers we shall 
very definitely establish presently as 
being in 1710. 

5. An attempt which began in 
Switzerland in 1709 to banish and ex* 
port a company of fifty-four Menno- 
niltes to Pennsylvania,but which failed 
early in 1710, tenda to mislead those 
who do not investigate the matter 
fully into a belief that that company 
reached Pequea in 1709, or very eariy 
in 1710. We will now show that that 
company nfever got out of Europe. 

M en no n I tea Forced to Leave. 

In the Bernese Taufer Geschichten, 
etc., written by the great Swiss histo- 
rian, Ernst Muller, which we have 
cited before, he quotes (p. 255) a let- 
tear written in Switzerland, January 
22, 1709, as a petition by many non- 
resistant brethren. In it appears the 
statement that they are all in mourn- 
ing because of the cruel way the Gov- 
ernment treats them; that in 1708 the 
Government of Berne compelled them 
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to supiport hostages and to coatrib- 
ute money to expel themselves; and 
also compelled everybody to report 
any Anabaptism known In one's 
own family and anywhere, thus 
making children spies on their 
parents and vice versa, etc.; 
that the Government sent out 
spies with swords to find all Anabap- 
tists, and take away all their proper- 
ty; that in 1709 the edict was renewed 
that had been issued fifteen years be- 
fore, that all male persons must go to 
the Court at Signau and take an oath 
and promise that if any of them 
sihould see a Mennonite it was their 
duty to bring him to the Court to 
purge himself of the charge; and if 
they were Mennonites they had to 
leave the country; that heavy fines 
were put on them, etc. October 26, 
1709, J. Beets, in Hoorn (HoUknd), 
wrote the Dutch Ambassador Runkel, 
at Berne, to do what he could to edle^ 
viate this trouble. Muller theou shows 
us (pp. 273 to 277) that Benedict 
Brackbill, Hans Burchi (Hershey) and 
Melohor Zahler (Zeller) were three 
among a lot of fifty-four who in 1708 
and 1709 so suffered. 

Anabaptists Put in Prison. 
All these three (Mtiller, p. 277) 
after the attempted deporta- 
tion to Pensylvania turned 
out a failure gave testimony before 
the Holland authorities on the facts. 
Zahler says: "I was imprisoned first 
in 1706, and also in 1709, and they 
took from me 15,000 gulden and led 
me aiway to go to America without 
any money with the following fifty- 
three companions," whom he names. 
Then comes a letter from the Dutch 
Ambassador Runkel at Berne, dated 
January 22, 1710, to J. Beets in Hoorn, 
in Which he says the Berne authorl- 
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ties are very cruel to the Mennonltes, 
and have a company of fifty-four 
ready to s«nd! to Pennsylvania (MUl- 
ler, p. 257), and that since one, named 
Wllladlng, to Mayor of Berne, the tor» 
tures are very cruel. RunlLel feele 
very sorrowful for them, but cannot 
get the Berne Government to yield. 
Says Mailer (p. 258), there was In 
Berne a Mr. Spezlerta Ritter and his 
associates, who were to take these 
Mennonites to America; and he was to 
use the money raised from their con- 
fiscated property to pay the exorbi- 
tant expense. He was to take them to 
North Carolina (though they were 
told they were to be sent to Pennsyl- 
vania) according to an arrangement 
he made with the Bernese Govern- 
ment in 1709, which agreement was 
renewed' in 1710. Everything was 
ready for the departure, March 18, 
1710, but son^ethlng occurred to pre- 
vent it. Then they were put into a 
walled prison or place near Basle (do., 
p. 259), near the Rhine. Louis Mich* 
elle now came to assist Ritter (do., p. 
200). Holland expected they would 
arrive about March 28. St Saphorln, 
a friend of these distressed people, on 
March 29, 1710, wrote to the English 
Anvbaseador at The Hague, Lord 
Townsend, to get his aid. He said 
that some wealthy Bernese had pur- 
chased from the Queen of England 
70,000 acres of land in Pennsylvania 
to found colonies there under her 
mild government, and that more 
than fifty-four families of Berne be- 
longing to a religion according to 
their taste (Mennonites) are on their 
way there (do., p. 66), and that there 
are fifty Anabaptists more in prison 
in Berne because they will not take 
up arms, etc., who will be given their 
liberty by the Berne Government if 
they go to America and do not return 
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(do.). April 6 the ship containing 
what was left of the fifty-four fam- 
ilies reached Nimewegen, a Holland 
town on the Rhine (do., p. 270). There 
were only twenty-eight of them, as 
all the others were so sick when the 
ship reached Manheim they had to be 
put off. As soon as they touched 
Holland soil they knew they were in 
a freie country and the twenty-eight 
were allowed to leave the ship, and 
did leave it, and spent three days in 
worship with the Dutch Mennonite 
minister, Hendirick Laurens (do., p. 
271), and then struck back into the 
Palatinate, where the Swiss Giovem- 
ment had put some of their wives and 
chlldreni among strangers. And thus 
they did not, at this time, reach Pe- 
quea, or even Pennsylvania. Before 
they departed from Holland the three 
chief men among them, Brackbill, 
Hershey and Zeller, gave full testi- 
mony of how they were treated in 
Berne, and a list of the fifty-four who 
were put on the ship near Berne. 
Among them are several Lancaster 
county early names, and some of 
these whom Rupp says reached Pe- 
quea in 1709, which, as we have Just 
shown, was impossible. We have 
now gone over the evidence, which 
proves that the Pequea colony could 
not have been planted in 1709. 

Evidence to Sustain Date of 1710. 

We will next report the evidences 
we have found showing that our 
Pequea company did actually begin 
their settlement in 1710. 

1. Albert Cook Myers says that 
when James Logan came home from 
England — ^where he had gone about 
the end of the year 1709 (2 Log. Cor., 
p. 419), returning early in 1712 (Ser. 2, 
Pa. Arch., Vol. 19, p. 503)— he com- 
plained that in his absence the Pequea 
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settlers had appeared and secured the 
land on Pequea, at the point they did, 
to the prejudice of the proprietor's 
rights. Mr. Myerst has searched where 
the reference may he foundi, but has 
not found it. i 

2. Wnen Governor Gookin held his 
treaty with the Indians at Conestoga, 
June 18, 1711, he gave them one pai^ 
ticular belt of wampum (made a 
treaty with them) to require them to 
be friends with the Palatines settled 
at Pequea (2 C. R., p. 533), and they 
replied that the Palatines are safe, 
etc. Now, on Jun«e 8, 1710, Colonel 
French and Henry Worley with sev- 
eral attendants held a treaty at Con- 
estoga with the Indians there, and 
while eight belts of wampum were de- 
livered by the Indians to them — ^that 
is,a treaty made on eight heads — ^there 
is not a word reported about amity 
with Palatines at Pequea, a very im- 
portant subject if any whites were 
there, and vastly more important than 
in 1711, because the settlement would 
have been In its very infancy (2 C. H., 
p. 511). Thus, it is fair to conclude* 
there were no Palatines on Pequea 
June 8, 1710, and of course none there 
at any time in 1709. 

3. The letter of Jacob Taylor to 
James Logan, dated Phlladelpbia, 20th 
of the 5th month, 1711, in which he 
says, "Many people are desirous to 
go backwards to settle (land), six or 
seven families of Palatines are settled 
at Pequea, and moie desiring to go 
there next winter" (Taylor Papers, 
No. 2,796), convinces us that there was 
no settlement at Pequea more than a 
few months before Taylor wrote.other- 
wise he would have referred to it in 
prior letters. He also speaks as if 
they have Just located. Then, too, the 
colony would not have stood at six or 
seven families a year and a-half, there 
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having existed, as he says in another 
part of the letter, "a great want of 
commissions to sell the proprietor's 
lands and many people desiring to go 
back to settle." This, in our judgment, 
stamps the date of the settlement 1710, 
and not 1709. 

4. Evidence fixing 1710 as the date 
of the settlement is also found in the 
warrants themselves for land on 
Pequea, the orders to survey it and 
other papers relating to it. The war- 
rant for the 10,000 acres is dated Octo- 
ber 8, 1710 (Sec. Ser. Pa. Arch., Vol. 
19, p. 529), and it is not likely these 
Swiss went on the land long before it 
was warranted to them. Besides this, 
the order to Jacob Taylor to survey 
the 10,000 acres, dated October 10, 
1710, for the Colony at Pequea calls 
them "Swissers lately arrived in this 
Province." This surely means that 
these pioneers had Just arrived in 
Pennsylvania. The phrase is not the 
equivalent of "late of Switzerland" 
which might mean that it was ten 
years since they left their country, 
but it is stated that they have "lately 
arrived." This proves to us that 
1710 was the date of the settlement. 

5. But the best evidence of all of 
1710 being the true date of the first 
regular settlement in this county at 
Pequea is now to follow: 

An Interesting Letter. 

Ennet Mfiller says (p. 365) that 
among the immigrant Palatines to 
America there were a large number 
of expelled Bernese. At this time 
there emigrated not only the Bernese, 
who in the latter half of the previous 
century went into the Palatinate, but 
to America went also many out of the 
Emmenthal direct. They were two 
months on this Journey, and experi- 
enced all the hardships and dangers 
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of first settlera. Miiller isontinues (p. 
366): Bernese Mennonites are partic- 
ularly mentioned with the Palatines 
who had gone to England to go to 
North America, and whom the Rot- 
terdamers had assisted, in a letter of 
Frederick Toren and John von Gent 
in Rotterdam to Jacob Forsterman in 
Amsterdam of the Slst of March, 
1710. These are most likely the same 
six Mennonites who, on the 27th of 
June, 1710, wrote from London to 
their brethren in faith in Amsterdam, 
saye Miiller. This letter is No. 2253, 
Amsterdam Archives, and is as fol- 
lows (MHUer, p. 366) : 
"Worthy and Beloved Friends: 

"Besides wishing them all temporal 
and eternal welfare we have wanted 
to inform you how that we have safe- 
ly received that financial aid which 
the dear friends out of their great 
kindness of heart have given toward 
our Journey; and this kind contribu- 
tion came very opportunely to us, be- 
cause the Journey cost more than we 
had imagined. God bless the worthy 
friends in time and eternity; and 
whatever may be of good for the 
body and wholesome for the soul may 
the merciful God give them and con- 
tinually be and remain their rewaru- 
er. But of our Journey we report 
that we were detained almost ten 
weeks, before we were put on board 
ship; but then we actually entered 
into the ship on the 24th, were well 
lodged and well cared for, and we 
have been informed we will set sail 
from here next Saturday or Sunday 
for Gravesend, and wait there for 
the Russian convoy. God be with 
us, and bring us to land in America 
as happily as here in England. 
Herewith we commend you to the 
merciful God; and, should we not see 
another in this life, may God permit 
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us to see one another in eternity. 
Wherewith, we commend them all to 
the merciful God (together with cour- 
teous greeting from us all) and re- 
main your true friends. 
"London, the 27th of June, 1710." 
MARTIN OBBRHOLTZBR, 
•MARTIN KUNDIQ, 
"CHRISTIAN HERR, 

"JACOB MtJLLBR, 
"MARTIN MEILI, 
"HANS HERR. 

The Case Proven. 

This, we think, proves the case and 
settles the matter. The same men 
appeared in Philadelphia in Septem- 
ber, 1710, and at Pequea the October 
following. Your committee can not 
trace them back any earlier than 
March 31, in Amsterdam, but we be- 
lieve that they came directly from 
Switzerland to Amsterdam. This let- 
ter, too, is about their first trip to 
America, for they speak of the hope 
of a happy entry into America as an 
entirely new anticipated experience. 
We also believe there were several 
more Mennonites with them, but we 
can not say positively. They all ar- 
rived in Pequea and took up land ex- 
cept Martin Oberholtzer. He seems 
to have remained in Philadelphia. 
And in his stead Bundely, Bowman, 
Funk and Franciscus were added to 
the party and took land in October. 

Came Over on the "Mary Hope." 
Your committee are strongly per- 
suaded that these six pioneers came 
from London in the Mary Hope, a 
small ship having ninety-four passen- 
gers on board, one of whom was the 
famous Quaker preacher, Thomas 
Chalkley, with John Annis, master, 
and left London early Friday, June 
29, 1710, in the morning, and later the 
same day left Gravesend for America 
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and reached the Delaware in Septem- 
ber. 

We base our belief on Chalkley's 
Journal, page 74, where he says: "1 
toolc my passage in the Mary Hope, 
John Annis master, bound for Phila- 
delphia; and on the 29th of the 4th 
month (June), 1710, at Gravesend, 
we set sail and overtook the Russian 
fleet at Harwich and Joined them and 
sailed with them as far as Shetland, 
northward of the isle of Orkney. We 
were two weeks with the fleet, and 
then left them and sailed to the west- 
ward for America. In this time we 
had rough seas, which made divers 
of us sea sick. After we left Shet- 
land we were seven weeks and four 
days at sea before we saw the land 
of America. We had sweet and sol- 
emn meetings on first and fifth days; 
had one meeting with the Germans, 
or Palatines, on the ship's decks and 
a person who understood both langu- 
ages interpreted for me. The people 
were tender and wrought upon, be- 
haved sober and were well satisfied." 
He also says the ship was small and 
was well loaded, with ninety-four on 
board; that all were brought well 
and safe to Philadelphia in Septem- 
ber, 1710; and that the Palatines were 
wonderfully pleased with the country, 
mightily admiring the pleasantness 
and fertility of it. 

It is not known that in tihe fall of 
1710 any other Palatines than these 
who signed the London letter came to 
Philadelphia. Chalkley's ship left 
Gravesend, and was under convoy of 
the Russian fleet, just as the Men- 
nonite letter says they expected to 
do; it had Mennonites on board; it left 
Gravesend (which is fifteen miles 
from London) on Friday, June 29, al- 
most the day the Palatines wrote they 
expected to leave. They expected to 
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go Saturday, the 30tli, but to catch the 
Russian fleet they had to sail a day 
earlier. We find that the 29th of June, 
1710, was Friday, because In 2 C!ol. 
Rec, p. 533. June 18, 1711, was said to 
be Tuesday, and the 25th was thus, 
Tuesday, and the 25th of June, 1710, 
therefore, Monday, which made the 
29th on Friday. 

Your committee att^empted to verify 
their belief that the writers of the 
Ix)ndon letter came on the Mary 
Hope with Mr. Chalkley. and to prove 
who else were with them, by employ* 
ing the firm of B. F. Stevens & Brown, 
4 Trafalgar Square, London, to find, if 
possible, any record of the passenger 
list of that vessel, and through the 
kind and valuable assistance of Oon- 
greseman Griest they received a re- 
port mailed in London, January 5, 
1910, that none of the passenger lists 
as early as 1710 are now to be found, 
nor any other record of those early 
ships, because the Custom House in 
London was several times burned 
during the last century, and that there 
are no records at Gravesend that they 
could thus far find. In the Calendars 
of Treasury Papers a;t the Public 
Record Office they found papers con- 
cerning the arrival In London of the 
Palatine Exodus of 1709, with the list 
of some thousands of names, but the 
name Jacob Milller is the only one ap- 
pearing there. 



PART FOUR. 



The Exact Place Where the First 8et- 

trement in Lancaster County 

Was Located. 

We shall now proceed to report 

finally on the particular place where 

the first land in Lancaster county was 

taken up — where the Pequea colony 
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located themBelves. We first observe 
tlia/t the settlement was not k>cated 
where, in the 10,000-acre warrant and 
order of eurvey, it was directed to be 
located. Those instruments pointed 
out the place to be "on the northwest 
side of a hill, near the head of Pequea 
Creek, about twenty miles northeast 
from Conestoga" (Rupp, p. 76). It is 
likely the party went to the place in- 
dicated, which would be in Salisbury 
township, on the north slope of the 
Gap moimtains, and followed down 
the stream unUi they came to a spot 
which suited them. That spot, as we 
Bhall show, stretches from West Wil- 
low to Jackson street, near the Cen- 
tre Square in Strasburg borough, and 
is, roughly speaking, five miles long 
by two miles wide—ten square miles, 
or 6,400 acres. That wae all of the 
30.000 acres they cared to take up in 
1710. They paid for it 500 pounds 
sterling, or |2,433. To-day it contains 
0eventy-five farms, worth on an aver- 
age 18,000 each, or |600,000 aoud about 
400 homee, worth at least |1,000 each, 
or $400,000 an aggregate of $1,000,000. 
It stretches entirely acxx>ss West Lam- 
peter torwnshi!p. 

Readdng from weet to east the tracts 
taken, their aizes and ownership, all 
of which are shown on the accompany- 
ing map, are as follows: Martin Ken- 
dig, 530 acres; Martin Mylin, 264 
acres; Christian Herr, 530 acree; Mar- 
tin Kendig, 264 acres; John (Hans) 
Herr, 530 acres; Wendall Bowman, 
530 acres; John Rudolph Bundely, 530 
acres (northeast); Christopher Fran- 
ciscus, 530 aiores; Jacob Miller, 1,008 
acres: John Funk, 530 acres; and 
Martin Kendig, 1,060 acres. 

How the Tract Is Bounded. 

The tract, exactly speaking, is 
bounded on the west by the Lancas- 
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ter and West Willow road; on the 
north by the road from William Meli- 
inger's coal yard eastward to and 
then one-half mile beyond the "Big 
Springs;" then northward 245 perches 
on a road leading from the "Big 
Springs" turnpike toward the Phila- 
delphia pike to a point in John Meck's 
farm; thence eastward to and along 
the Rockville School road to B. R. 
Kreider's buildings near East Liam- 
peter township line, a little over one 
and a half miles; thence southward 

385 perches to a point near Pequea 
Creek, then eastward 386 perches 
into Strasburg township to a point 
one-half mile north of the center of 
Strasburg borough in a road called 
Jackson street, leading through the 
borough; from thence down said road 
660 perches, or sLightAy lover two 
miles to a point about one mile 
south of the southern limit of Stras- 
burg borough to another road near 
S. S. Hess's buildings; thence west 

386 perches along the last-named 
road to a point; thence north 220 
perches to a road leading from Brack- 
bill's toward Leesburg; thence west- 
ward along said road a little over 
one mile to Pequea creek and on 
across the creek into West Lampeter 
township and westward through the 
same about two miles to a point one- 
half mile south and one-fourth of a 
mile east of Hildebrand's Willow 
Street Hotel; thence north one-half 
mile to the old J. Milton Huber farm 
buildings; thence west along the 
main road from Neft's Mill to Run 
Valley to the property of John Rush, 
in West Willow, nearly a mile; and 
thence north on the West Willow 
road 420 perches, or nearly one and 
one-third miles, to the place of the 
beginning. 
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Laid Out in Parallelograms. 

These tracts were laid out in par- 
allelograms, the meridian or lon- 
gitudinal lines running twelve degrees 
west of north and twelve degrees 
east of south, and the latitudinal lines 
running twelve degrees north of due 
east and twelve degrees south of due 
west. The arrangement and nearly 
cardinal location of these tracts have 
determined the roads of the whole 
neighborhood, for they were, in most 
instances, run on the dividing lines 
between these large tracts of land, 
and they thus were about twelve de- 
grees oft from due north and south, 
and from due east and west. 

The Martin Kendig Tract. 

The westernmost tract, that ot 
Martin Kendig, 530 acres, comprises 
all the land from William Mellinger's 
coal yards east to "Mylin's Corner," 
and of this width southward to John 
Rush's home as the southwest comer 
and Hildebrand's Hotel on the south- 
east comer — ^that Is, all the land 
from West Willow to Willow Street. 
On it now are from north to south a 
part of Tobias Landis' and of the 
Francis Kendig's farms,and the whole 
of the John B. Kendig, J. O. Harnish 
and S. G. Hamish farms; also the 
smaller A. H. Huber, J. Milton Hu- 
ber, M. C. Eshleman, A. W. Harnish 
and J. G. Rush tracts, the village of 
West WUlow,Middle Willow and west 
half of Willow Street. 

The Martin Mylin Tract. 

The Martin Mylin farm,264 acres,next 

on the east, contains from north to 

south the Frances Kendig, Clayton 

Mylin,* Aldus C. Mylin and D. W. 

Kreider farms and part of the B. M. 

•On the accompanying: map Emlln 
Mylln's farm Is marked on the Mylin 
tract. This is an error, and the name 
should be "Clayton Mylin." 
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Herr farm and the east half of Wil- 
low Street. 

The Christian Herr Tract. 

The Christian Herr tract, next, to 
the east, of 630 acres, contains, going 
from north to south, the D. H. Huber 
forty-eight-acre tract, the Henry Hu- 
ber, Jacob Harnish, David Huber, 
John Musselman and B. Ezra Herr 
farms and the Mennonite church 
property. It contains the old ChrlS' 
tian Herr house, built in 1719, and 
still standing, and the old Mussel- 
man house, also standing, with a late- 
ly-discovered date stone, dated 1734. 

The second Martin Kendig tract, 
next east, of 264 acres, together with 
that part of the old John (Hans) 
Herr tract west of the Beaver Valley 
pike from north to south contains the 
Lizzie Herr (Big Springs place), Mrs. 
S. Millo Herr, J. Aldus Herr. C. R. 
Herr and J. R. Herr farms. 

The remaining part of the John 
(Hans) Herr tract of 530 acres, next 
to the eastward, from north to south, 
contains the small lots of Edward 
Diffenbaugh, Lizzie Rohrer, A. M. 
Landis, Edward Galen and Lizzie 
Herr; and the Lizzie and S. Herr, 
Rev. Frank Herr, C. R. Herr. J. R. 
Herr, A. Brackblll, C. R. Herr (thirty 
acres) and A. Schlabach farms. 

The Wendail Bowman Tract. 
The Wendail Bowman,or next tract 
to the east, of 530 acres, from north 
to south contains the Eli Bach man, 
J. B. Houser. E. D. Lefever, the west 
half of Lampeter Square, the Hebron 
Herr, L. Herr, Aaron Witmer, Frank 
Wltmer, J. B. Herr and Christian Herr 
farms and extends to the road from 
the Rotary Plant to Lampeter Square. 

The Bundely Tract. 

The next tract, the John Rudolph 
Bundely tract, lies east and west in 
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stead of north and south, touching the 
Bowman tract on the north, extending 
north and ea&t of It It is 165 perches 
from north to south and 515 perches 
from east to west, containing 530 
acres. From west to east the farms 
noiw laid out upon it are: A. KllUan, 
C. Houser, J. B. Houser, J. L. 
Houser, Amos Weaver, J. K. 
Weaver, B. Hamish, C. Har- 
nish an\& F. G. Weaver, Bundely 
sold this tract in 1711 to Hans Web- 
ber. This tract and the Franciscus 
tract are set forth in the old records 
B6 having been originally in Strasburg 
township, but by a change in the town- 
ship lines are now in West Lampeter 
township (Lane. Recorder's Office. 
Book B., p. 564-574). 

The Franciscus Tract. 

The next tract adjoining the Bunde- 
ly tract on the south and the Bowman 
tract on the east is the Christopher 
Franciscus tract of 530 acres, and it is 
220 perches from north to south and 
396 perches from , Lefever, J. Fritz, 
Daniel Book, Martha Wenger. J. H. 
Hess, John Gontner, J. L. Brubaker 
and C. Wilt, going from west to east. 

The Jacob Miller Tract. 

Next south of the Franciscus tract 
and east of the Bowman tract is the 
large Jacob Mtiller tract of 1,008 acres, 
bedng 440 perches from north to south 
and 386 perches from east to west. In 
the northwest corner of it lies the 
eastern half of Lampeter Square. The 
Pequea Creek runs through it from the 
northeast comer to near the southwest 
comer,putting about half of it in 'West 
Lampeter township and half in Stras- 
burg township. The farms now on it 
in West Lampeter township from the 
north to south are: Catharine Le- 
Jever, Peter Herr, C. N. Herr, H. 
Shaub, M. B. Weaver, J. Sheafter, Mrs. 
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Miller, A. Bowman, Jacob KlauB.Chrls- 
tian Huber, J. Witmer, Emanuel Neff, 
Mary McAllister, A. B. Eshleman, J. 
H. Shaub, Frank Herr a .d A. Haver- 
stick. On the Mary McAllister farm is 
the old Tschantz graveyard, where old 
Jacob Miller, Barbara Mylin, wife of 
Martin Mylln, her son, Hans Mylin, 
and, we think, Martin Mylin, himself, 
are buried (Rupp, ?p. 83-84). 

On the Straaburg half of this Miller 
tract from north to south the farms 
are: Mrs. Bowman, Lizzie Bryan, A. 
Brackbill, J. L. Groft, Lizzie Esben- 
shade, Jacob Rohrer, D. S. Hertzler 
and Henry Keener. 

The John Funk Tract. 

The next tract to th east is that of 
John Funk, ct 530 acres, which con- 
tains from north to south the John 
Kendig, E. Groff, James Caskey, part 
of Israel Rohrer, part of H. W. Rohrer, 
Mrs. E. Miller, most of the J. S. Har- 
nish, most of the John Keener and the 
John S. Braokbill farms and the Stras- 
burg Mennonite Church property. 

And the last or easternmost tract, 
that of Martin Kendig, of 1,060 acres 
from north to south, contains the Bar- 
bara Bowman, John Krelder, Israel 
Rohrer, H. N. Rohrer, E. E. Herr auu 
A. Krantz farms; all of 9trasburg bor- 
ough, weet of Jackson street, in the 
borough; and the Susan BrackbiU, 
Abram Kreider, John H. BrackbiU, An- 
drew Hamish, Rev. Ellas Groft and 
S. S. HesB farms. The eastern limu 
of this Kendig tract is the main road 
ruDning north and south, first west of 
the square of Strasburg, called Jack- 
son street. It included "Old" Stras- 
burg — what is now the Third ward. 

'The Great Conestoga Road." 
It remains only to remark that the 
"Great Coneetoga Road," the first 
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highnvay from Philadelphia to the Sus- 
quehanna, lies across this tract, begin- 
ning at the eastemi side, extending 
westward through what is now the 
main street of Strasburg, running east 
and west, then eztendlne northwest- 
wardly across the Pequea, and pass- 
ing through Lampeter Square to the 
Big Springs, and thence proceeding 
westwaord it forms the northern Doun- 
dary of the tract 

According to the old draft of the 
tract in the office of the Secretary of 
the Interior at Harrisbuirg,the road lay 
in 1711 where the dotted line indi- 
cates on the map. But wher the roau 
was laid out by law in 1734 (see Quar- 
ter SessiosiB Office, Docket 1, of i^aii- 
caster county), the courses and dis- 
tances mention the "Big Springs" as 
one of the points, and the other 
courses and distances place it where 
we first described it Your committee 
believe that the road when It was first 
used crossed this tract somewhat to 
the south of where it now is, and that 
it ran by the old Christian Herr house, 
built in 1719, as that house was most 
likely on the oid road at the begin- 
ninfr. 

This ends our report, which we 
know has become lone and tiresome; 
but it is believed that it contains 
much matter of permanent local his- 
torical value. 

All of which is respectfully submit- 
ted. February 4, 1910. , 

H. FRANK B&H1J}MAN, 

Chairman; 
A. K. HOSTETTER. 
CHAS. STBIGBRWALT, 

Committee. 



Minutes of Febraary HeetiDg. 



LAncaster, Feb. 4, 1910. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Lancaster County Historical Society 
was heM this evening in the Y. M. C. 
A. building. President Steinman pre- 
siding. In the absence of the Record- 
ing Secretary, that post was filled by 
the Oorrespondlng Secretary, Miss 
Martha B. Clark. 

Dr. Henry A. Mowery and Mrs. Isar 
bella Weaver Mowery, of Marietta, 
and W. C. Bldlack, of this city, were 
elected to membership. 

The building committee reported 
progress, stating that an option haa 
been secured on a property wonn 
$10,000. President Steinman, dlscuos- 
Ing the new building Idea, suggested 
that it would be best to raise the 
money before selecting a home, and 
he favored) remaining In the Smith 
library building. 

Mr. F. R. Dlffenderffer expressed 
himself as favorable to a new home. 
A fire-proof building should be se- 
cured, as the society would be pre- 
sented with many valuable works of 
art and curios of historic importance. 
He suggested* that the building com- 
mittee be increased^ 

Librarian Steigerwalt brought up 
the conditloiDi of the society's room in 
the library building, and urged that 
some action be taken to place the 
room in good condition for the meet- 
ings. 

Mr. A. F. Hostetter expressed the 
hope that the Historical Society and 
the Smith library trustees might 
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work together to their mutual advan- 
tage, and tnat eventually the society's 
library could be ueed and conducted 
in the same manner as is the public 
library. 

The committee appointed to investi- 
gate the first permanent white settle- 
ment in Lancaster county presented 
its report through Mr. H. Frank Eshle* 
man. It covered the su'bject in a 
most exhaustive manner, and the comr 
pilation proved one of the most inter- 
esting papers ever read before the 
society. 

On motion of Mr. A. F. Hostetter, 
the thanks of the society were ten- 
dered to the committee, and the re- 
port ordered to be published in the 
society's pamiphlet, under the super- 
vision of Mr. E>shleman. 

On motion of Mr. A K. Hostetter, 
the Librarian was instructed to order 
a copy of George R. Prowell's history 
of York county. 

The Librarian reported the follow- 
ing donations during the month: 

The usual exchanges of magazines 
and library bulletins; photographs of 
the monument to the unidentified dead 
of the Johnstown fiood, from; Chris- 
tian McGlnnis, Jr.; framed engraving 
of Gen. John F. Reynolds, donated by 
Miss E. E. EUmaker; frame of ferns 
and leaves gathered at Gettysburg at 
the time of the battle, donated by Mrs. 
E. A. Peiper. 

Mr. Elshleman presented a resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, providing for 
the appointment of a committee of 
fifteen to take up the advisability of 
celebrating during the coming sum- 
mer the two hundredth anmiversary of 
the first German settlement of Lan- 
caster county. 

Adjourned. 
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LIBRARIAN'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

February 4, 1910. 

In presenting his annual report, the 
Librarian apologized for its incom- 
pleteness, due mainly to the fact that, 
owing to the alterations in its rooms, 
everythliig has been in confusion for 
several months. 

The present Librarian was elected 
on May 7, 1909, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of S. M. 
Sener. During the following months 
a number of valuable donations w<ere 
made to the society's library, a list 
of which is given in our monthly pam- 
phlets. 

At the November meeting a commit- 
tee was api>oln!ted to take charge of 
the removal of the library to its new 
rooms and to catalogue it after its in- 
stallation therein. Within the past 
week thid removal has been success- 
fully accomplished, and as soon as the 
bookcases can be placed in permanent 
position the work of cataloguing will 
be started. There are many unsatis- 
factory features in making this valu- 
able library fully available for the use 
of our members, and it is earnestly 
hoped that in the near future we may 
be able to procure a home of our own. 

DuiiiDig the past year the financial ez- 
penee in connection with the library 
proper has been trifling — one warrant 
for |6 being the total expenditure for 
1909. This was used in the purchase 
of three volumes of the Journals of 
Congress and small items of express- 
age, dray age, etc. For 1910 an appro- 
priation of |25 has been authorized, 
with the understanding that its ex- 
penditure ehall l>e made only for 
books or other articles ordered by the 
society except such small amounts as 
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may be necessary for running ex- 
penses. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHAS. STBIGBRWALT, 

Librarian Lancaster County Historical 
Society. 
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The Location of Sasquehannock Fort 18 

By D. H. Landib 

Minutes of the March Meeting 117 



THE LOCATION OF SUSQUE- 
HANNOGK FORT. 



It is no exaggeration to state that 
there was no point within the present 
bounds of Pennsylvania before Penn's 
arrival of equal importance to that ot 
Susquehannock Fort, and yet for al- 
most two centuries its location has 
been a mooted question. Among the 
other confusions concerning it have 
been that it was confused with what 
were more recently known as the 
frontier forts, forts which had been 
built along the frontier settlements 
of Pennsylvania by Europeans^ the 
first of which were built about (1) 
1723. 

Susquehannock Fort was a fortified 
. Indian village of the tribe of Indians 
which were in possession of a large 
portion of the eastern section of 
Pennsylvania. They were known by 
the English as Susquehannocks, by 
the Dutch and Swedes as Minquas, 
by (2) the French Canadians as An- 
dastas or Gandastogues. That tribe 
was in possession of this territory 
when Captain John Smith explored 
the Chesapeake Bay in 1606, and they 
remained in possession of It until 
1676, when they were conquered by 
the Senecas, a tribe of the Iroquois 
or Five Nations of New York, who, 
after that period, claimed this terri- 
tory ,taking the greater portion of what 
remained of the Suaquehannocks cap- 
tive, and, as was the Iroquois custom, 

1 — Col. Records, Vol. 3, p. 271. 
2 — Md. Hist. Soc. Fund Pub. No. IB, 
p. 117; note 46. 
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divided them among several of their 
towns in what is now New York 
State, giving them Iroquois wives and 
virtually making them Iroquois. Some 
Susquehannocks and Senecas remaln.- 
ed here, consisting of about forty 
ablofbodied men and some women 
and children. These were compelled 
to pay tribute to the Iroquois, and, al^ 
though after Penn's arrival they 
were still known as Susquehannocks, 
they were afterwards knownt by 
Penn's subjects as Conestogas. 

Captain Smith states that in 1606 
the Susquehannocks had about 600 
warriors, and they had fully that 
number up to about 1650. Smith 
states they have (not their town) , but 
their towns fortified against the Mo- 
hawks, another tribe of the Iroquois, 
with whom they were then at war. 
This shows that they had a number 
of forts or fortified towns along the 
Susquehanna Valley during that per- 
lod,Just as the Mohawks also had along 
the Mohawk valley, but soon after 
1660, through the evils of rum and 
the ravages of war and smallpox, they 
became greatly reduced in numbers, 
and finally, as stated, were made cap- 
tive in 1675 by the Iroquois. In the 
subject of this paper it is not so im- 
portant where the locations of all 
these fortified towns or Susquehan- 
nock forts were, but more especially 
where the Susquehannock Fort was 
located which they occupied after the 
period about 1660. 

Why This Fort Was Conspicuous. 

Susquehannock Fort marked the 
eastern boundary of the territory 
claimed by the French, but it played 
its most Important role when, in June. 
1680, Wm. Penn petitioned to Charles 
IL for a grant of territory to be lo- 
cated "North of Maryland." On ac- 
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count of the very liberal character 
of the Maryland charter, copies of 
Penn's petition were aubmitted to 
Lord Baltimore, who had started his 
colony in Maryland almost fifty y^irs 
before. Lord Baltimore's reply was: 
"It is desired (3) that Mr. Penn's 
grant of land may be expressed to be 
land that shall be north of Susque- 
hannock Fort, for said fort is the 
boundary of Maryland northward." 
Penn then agreed, as an express con- 
dition of obtaining his charter, that 
Susquehannock Fort should mark the 
southern boundary of his province. 
However, in drafting Penn's charter, 
April 2, 1681, his southern boundary 
was expressed, "the beginning of the 
fortieth degree of northern latitude/' 
which actually expresses that the end 
of the thirty-ninth degree is intended, 
which is sixty-nine miles further 
south than the line marked forty on 
the map, which is usually considered 
the fortieth parallel by the public. 
This was no doubt an error of the 
person who drafted Penn's charter, 
as that line, according to Smith's 
map, which was then the recognized 
map in England, would have located 
Penn's southern boundary about fifty 
miles south of our pr^ent Baltimore, 
which would have almost wiped Mary- 
land off the map. This was certainly 
not King Charles' intention, as shown 
by the following clause, which he 
placed in Lord Baltimore's charter, 
"and if per adventure here after it 
may happen that any doubts or ques- 
tions should arise concerning the 
true sense and meaning of any word, 
clause, or sentence contained in this, 
our present charter, we will charge 
and command that interpretation to 
be applied always, and in all things, 



3 — Md. Hist. Soc. Fund Pub. No. 80, 
p. 34-35; Lai 
o. 8, p. 225. 



pp. 34-35; Lane. Co. Hist. Soc, Vol. 2) 
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and In all our Courts and jurisdiction 
whatsoever to obtain that which shall 
be judged to be more beneflclal,proflt- 
able and favorable to the aforesaid, 
now Baron of Baltimore, his heirs 
and assigns." 

Lord Baltimore at this time knew, 
as I will show later, that Susquehan- 
nock Fort was very close to the for- 
tieth degree of latitude, which his 
charter clearly designated as his 
northern boundary. On account of 
the incorrect maps of this section 
then in England, Penn was not in a 
position to know the correct location 
of the fortieth parallel, but was led 
to believe that it was farther south 
than it actually was. On receiving 
his charter, Penn despatched his 
cousin, William Markham, to his 
province as Deputy Governor, to ad* 
just the boundaries of the province, 
but when it was found that the bound- 
ary between his province and Mary- 
land was so far south as (4) not to 
permit of a harbor on Chesapeake 
Bay, and scarcely enough of one on 
the Delaware, the manipulation and 
contest began. 

This notable quarrel continued for 
more than eighty years, was the 
cause of endleas troubles between in- 
dividuals, occupied the attention not 
only of the proprietors of the respect- 
ive provinces, but of the Lords of 
Trade and Plantations of the High 
Court of Chancery and the Privy 
Councils of at least three monarchs, 
and was finally adjusted by establish- 
ing the Mason and Dixon line, which 
is about twenty miles farther south 
than the line indicating the fortieth 
degree, which is a line passing just 
north of Philadelphia, and through 
Strasburg, Millersville and Washing- 

4 — Penna. Magazine. Vol. 9. No. 3; Old 
Va. and Her Nei-grhbors (Flak). Vol. 2, 
p. 130. 
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ton Borough, and we may add here 
that had this line remained Mary- 
land's northern boundary as King 
Charles had designed It In Lord Bal- 
timore's charter, all of Pennsylvania 
south of the line would to-day be 
Maryland. 

It Is not pertinent to the subject of 
this paper to go Into the details of 
this boundary dispute, but as this 
controversy was largely responsible 
for the prominence of Susquehannock 
Fort, and also for obscuring Its loca- 
tion, It Is the location of Susquehan- 
nock Fort, more especially immedi- 
ately before and during the period of 
this controversy, that we wish to es- 
tablish. 

Early References Which Aid Ue in 
Locating the Fort. 

While Investigating this subject, 1 
found no difficulty in finding material 
pertaining to the subject, as might be 
supposed of a place of such promi- 
nence tn the past. Hundreds of ref- 
erences are made to Susquehannock 
Fort in Colonial books and official 
records of Dutch, Jesuit, Swedish and 
English orlgln,in narratives and letters 
of Indian traders and early settlers,the 
evidence given by old maps, the tes- 
timony given at the final trial of the 
boundary dispute in London, and 
also the confusing assertions made 
concerning it by historians during 
the last century. My greatest diffi- 
culty was to condense the material 
necessary for this paper sufficiently 
to confine it to the space to which it 
is limited. In the briefest manner 
possible I will give the most impor- 
tant of these references in chronolog- 
ical order, with such comments as 
may lead to correct some misconcep- 
tions concerning Susquehannock Fort 
and its location. 
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The earliest mention we have of 
Susquehannock Fort is by Captain 
John Smith, who, with ten gentlemen 
and two mariners (6), sailed up the 
mouth of the Susquehanna River 
about two miles, in the Bib, a barge 
of about two tons burden, in 1606, 
where he met a number of Susque- 
hannock Indians, from whom he re- 
ceived the material for his map be- 
yond that point, and also much infor- 
mation concerning the Indians. He 
states: "They live two days* Journey 
higher up the river." His map lo- 
cates their fort about seven leagues 
(twenty-one miles) from the head of 
the bay, or about the southern bound- 
ary of our present Martic township. 
He locates it on the ea&tern shore of 
the river, just above a large tributary 
on the western side of the river, 
which is probably the Gonestoga lo- 
cated on the wrong side of the river. 
The fortieth parallel, or the line 
marked forty on all maps, which sep- 
arates the fortieth and forty-first par- 
allels, he locates eight miles from 
the head of the bay. Instead of about 
thirty-two miles from the head of the 
bay, where it should be. As this was 
the recognized map of our Susquehan- 
na River section, in England seventy- 
four years afterward^ when Penn 
was granted his charter, these Inac- 
curacies caused considerable trouble. 

Robert Evelyn (a brother of Qeorge 
Evelyn, the first commander of Kent 
Island) had lived with Claybome on 
Kent Island for several years, where 
they traded extensively with the Sus- 
quehannock Indians. Evelyn seems 
to have been the first Ehiropean, of 
whom we have any record, who act- 
ually had been at Susquehannock 
Fort. He was Clayborne's interpre- 



5 — Capt. Smith's General Hist, of Va. 
(Richmond reprint), Vol. 1, pp. 118-121. 
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ter for this tribe, and, after Lord 
Baltimore's arrival, became one of 
the first settlers at Pascatoway, Md. 
In a letter written by Evelyn, in 
which he describes New Albion, he 
states: "The Susquehannocks' new 
town is also a rare, healthy and rich 
place, with a crystal, broad river, but 
some falls below hinder navigation." 
This describes our Susquehanna river 
section here perfectly. He also states: 
"The Susquehannocks are extreme 
fearful of a gun, naked and unarmed 
against our shot, swords and pikes. 
Sometimes sixteen Dutchmen in 
a boat trade without fear of 
them. Since my return eight- 
een Swedes are settled there." 
In this latter statement he refers to 
when he was one of the colony who 
attempted to settle along the Dela- 
ware after Lord Palatine had been 
given his grant for New Albion. As 
the Swedes first settled there (6) in 
1627 Evelyn must have been along the 
Delaware about 1626. From 1621 to 1632 
Glayborne acquired (7) a great for- 
tune through his trade with the Sus- 
quehannocks. 

In 1633 the Dutch of New Amster- 
dam built a fort or trading post at 
Beevers' Rede on the Schuylkill (8). 
near what is now Philadelphia. They 
state: "Thousands of beavers can be 
bought thereabout from the Minquas 
or southern Indians." This shows 
that the Susquehannocks or Minquas 
were located from that point south- 
ward, not north of it, although at that 
period they must have had several 
towns and forts, as they then had 
1,300 warriors. Soon after this per- 
iod the Dutch and Swedes traded 
firearms to the Susquehannocks, and 



6 — Campanius' New Sweden, p. 65, 
stanza 57; Proud, Vol. 1, pp. 112-115. 

7 — Old Va. and Her Neighbors, Vol. 1, 
p. 269. 

8 — Sec. Penna. Arch., Vol. 5, p. 235. 
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the Susquehannocks employed sever- 
al Swedish soldiers who were at Sub- 
quehannock Fort to teach them how 
to use them. 

John Companius, a minister from 
Stockholm, Sweden, who lived with 
the Swedish colony along the Dela- 
ware from 1642 to 1648, preserved 
considerable Information concerning 
the Susquehannock Indians during 
that period. In 1702 his grandson, 
Thomas Companlus, also a resident 
of Stockholm, gathered the notes left 
by his grandfather, and also state- 
ments which his grandfather had 
verbally made to his father, and com- 
piled his book called, "A Short De- 
scription of the Province of New Swe- 
den." This book contains a sketch of 
a Susquehannock Fort, also gives the 
following concerning Its location: 
"The MInquas lived at a distance of 
twelve miles from New Sweden«where 
they dally came to trade with us. The 
way to their land was very bad, being 
full of sharp gray stones, with hills 
and morasses, so that when the 
Swedes went to them, which happen- 
ed generally about twice a year, they 
had to walk in water up to their arm 
pits. They live on a high mountain, 
very steep and difficult to climb; 
there they have a fort or square 
building, surrounded with palisades, 
as shown in the accompanying cut. 
There they have guns and small iron 
cannon, with which they shoot and 
defend themselves and take with 
them when they go to war." 

These twelve miles have led to con- 
siderable confusion, as twelve Swed- 
ish miles or 12x6 2-3 statute miles 
from Fort Christina (now Wilming- 
ton) would reach Harrisburg, but as 
the map of New Sweden accompany- 
ing this book was made by Llnstrom, 
a German englneeer, who uses Ger- 
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man miles, I take twelve German 
miles, or 12x4 2-3 statute miles from 
New Sweden, which just reaches 
Manor township. Another part ot 
this description, which also has caus- 
ed confusion, is that describing the 
fort, which does not correspond 
with his accompanying cut, in- 
stead of the cut having a "fort 
or square building," surrounded with 
palisades*; there are twelve Indian 
cabins surrounded by palisades.nelth- 
er are there any cannon in view, nor 
does the picture show that it is lo- 
cated on a high mountain, but rather 
on a level plain, and, strange to say, 
with all that some of our more recent 
historiane have tried hard to place 
the location of this fort on a high hill 
in keeping with Companius, nowhere 
in the locality where the fort must 
have been is there evidence of an In- 
dian fort site on a high hill. The 
fact that Thomas Companius, who 
never was in America, compiled this 
book fully fifty years after his grand- 
father's residence here, causing much 
of its material to be second or third- 
handed, also that this book was trans- 
lated several times, may account for 
some errors, although this rare little 
volume contains much very valuable 
information. 

In 1652 the Marylanders and the 
Susquehannocks made a peace treaty, 
and the Susquehannocks, being at 
this period engaged in a long and 
deadly struggle with the Iroquois,the 
Marylanders decided to send Captain 
John Obder, with fifty soldiers, to Suft- 
quehannock Fort to assist them, when 
Lord Baltimore in giving Obder his 
instructions while directing him (9) 
how to proceed with his expedition 
uses these words: "Until the return 
of the soldiers into this provence 



9— Md. Arch., Vol. 1, p. 417. 
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again." This statement clearly shows 
that Lord Baltimore understood that 
Susquehannock Fort was north of the 
fortieth degree, which he considered 
Marylund'9 northern boundary, and 
again a few years later Col. Beall re- 
ceived similar instructions stating he 
shall go up the **left bank of the Sus- 
quehanna River, to Susquehannock 
Fort:" surely when he was going 
northward the left bank was the 
west bank or York county side of the 
river. 

August Herrman and His Map. 

What may be considered as the 
most reliable and positive evidence of 
the exact location of Susquehannock 
Fort is that given by a map which Is 
one of the rarest maps in existence, 
the only one original copy of which is 
in the British Museum. The Con- 
gressional Library, at Washington, 
has a photographic copy of it, from 
which it was my pleasure to have a 
photographic copy made several years 
ago. This map was made by August 
Herman; it was completed in 1670. 
Susquehannock Fort is located on it 
in keeping with my last reference — 
just north of the fortieth parallel on 
the west side of the Susquehanna 
river. Of special interest is the note 
which Herrman makes on the map; 
"The present Susquehannock Indian 
Fort." This location, as given by his 
map, is on the west side of the river, 
opposite our present Washington Bor- 
ough. Herrman's map is by far the 
most accurate map of our Susque- 
hanna river section made up to that 
period, and the only accurate one for 
many years afterward. As It was a 
private map, it was concealed, and 
could not be copied as others were. 
The streams flowing into the Susque- 
hanna were so correctly placed on 
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this map that one must conclude that 
its maker was not only there in per- 
son, but must have made it from care- 
ful surreys. It is also of special 
value, as the original Indian names 
of the streams are griven. It shows 
that Conestoga is older than Pennsyl- 
vania, and most likely the Indians 
were named after the stream along 
which they located, as was usually 
the case, and not as Is generally 
conceded that the stream was named 
after them. I will as briefly as pos- 
sible give a sketch of Herrman and 
the conditions surrounding the mak- 
ing of this map, which will add addi- 
tional interest to it. 

August Herrman was bom in Prague, 
(Germany, about 1606; his parents 
were wealthy. The map contains a 
portrait (10) of Herrman,which shows 
him as a fine-looking, middle-aged 
man of the Cavalier type of that time. 
He was well educated, could speak 
five languages, was a skillful artist, 
and a fine mathematician and survey- 
or. When a young man he made sev- 
eral voyages with the Dutch West 
India Company, and first came to 
Virginia, November, 1629. He again 
came over in 1633, on the ship on 
which Arent Corssen sailed, and was 
with him when the land was pur- 
chased from the Indians on which 
the fort and trading post was built at 
Beever's Rede, on the Schuylkill, as 
we find his name appears on this In- 
dian deed. We find him next in the 
employ of Peter Gabry & Co., an Am- 
sterdam firm of merchants, and ser- 
ved as their buyer in the West In- 
dies and South America. In 1643 he 
conducted a store or trading post for 
them in New Amsterdam (now New 
Tprk), but sdon after engaged in 

10 — Deutsch-Aznerikanlsches Maga- 
sin (Ratterman), Vol. i, p. 202 ana p. 
524. 
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business on his own account, deal- 
ing In drygoods, wines, ropes, ship 
utensils, hides, cotton, tobacco and 
anything which he could turn Into 
an honest florin. He was a born 
merchant, and was the first to estab- 
lish the tobacco trade between Vir- 
ginia and Holland. He also conduct- 
ed a lucrative fur trade with the 
Susquehannock Indians. In 1647 he 
became one of Director Stuyvesant's 
Council, who were elected by the colo- 
nl8ts,and was one of the most popular 
and Influential men in New Nederland. 
He was far-sighted, was an excellent 
diplomat, and his advice was much 
sought after. Herrman purchased 
large tracts of land in New Jersey 
for his Government, from the In- 
dians, with whom he was well known 
and very popular. He was sent as 
mediator on several important bound- 
ary disputes, which were satisfactor- 
ily adjusted. 

In 1669 Lord Baltimore seized the 
Swedish-Dutch colony on the Dela- 
ware and sent Col. Nathaniel Utie 
there with 500 soldiers to compel the 
colonists living on the Delaware 
who were south of the fortieth paral- 
lel to acknowledge their allegiance to 
Lord Baltimore. At this time Herr- 
man had been on a trip to the West 
Indies and South America, where he 
had purchased a valuable cargo of 
salt, horses, etc. On his return Di- 
rector General Stuyvesant and the 
Supreme Council of New Nederland 
selected Herrman, with Resolved Wal- 
dron as Secretary, to confer with the 
Governor General and Council of 
Maryland concerning their respect- 
ive claims to the colony on the Dela- 
ware. The diplomacy which he dis- 
played on this mission was such that, 
although the matter was delayed from 
time to time, the Maryland authorl- 
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ties were about to yield to the New 
Nederland claims, when King Charles 
11. seized the entire territory of New 
Nederland and granted it to his 
brother, the Duke of York, afterward 
King James II. In 1674. 

After Herrman and his secretary 
completed their mission with the 
Maryland authorities, Herrman went 
to Virginia, where he spent a few 
months, when he sent a letter with 
Secretary Waldron tc| Stuyvesanlt 
The following is a portion of this let- 
ter: "St. Mary's, Oct. 21, 1669. We 
have done all that could be done at 
present. Before any more can be ac- 
complished I must make a correct 
map of the South (Delaware) River, 
Virginia, and the surroundings, and 
the sooner this is done the better, as 
the several maps which England has 
are unfinished and are a hindrance." 

Herrman was very skillful in sketch- 
ing, surveying and map making. It 
is known that he made the rare view 
of New Amsterdam (now New York) 
printed by Nicholas Van Vischer in 
1650. On Herrman's return journey 
from Virginia he passed through 
what he afterwards named Cecil 
county, and so much was he charmed 
with the beauty of the country, that, 
after finding that the New Ned<erland 
authorities were unwilling to bear 
the expense of having his map made, 
he wrote to Lord Baltimore, offering 
to make a map of Maryland for the 
consideration of the grant oC a 
manor. The proposition was prompt- 
ly accepted. Beginning in 1660, Herr- 
man continued about ten years, ex- 
pending over £200 pounds sterling, 
which was then equivalent to |10,000 
at present, and a great amount of la- 
bor, in getting the surveys and com- 
pleting this map. 

For this important service he re- 
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ceived an estate on the Elk River, 
Maryland; of more than 20,000 acres 
(11), which still bears the name he 
gave it, "Bohemia Manor," where he 
lived the latter part of his life, and 
where his tomb can be seen. He be- 
came immensely rich, and died at a 
good old age in 1686. Margaret Ship- 
pen, wife of Benedict Arnold, count- 
ed among her anceetors the sturdy 
August Herrman. 

The accompanying map is a copy 
of that portion of August Herrman's 
map of Maryland which shows our 
Susquehanna River section and Sus- 
Quehannock fort, to which we have 
added the present names of the 
streams. 

Susquehannock Fort After 1670. 

There can be no doubt that Herr- 
manns map gives the correct location 
of what was then recognized as Sus- 
quehannock Fort, additional proof of 
which will be given below. The Sus- 
quehannocks at this period numbered 
over 300, and it is not unlikely, how- 
ever, that some of them were located 
on the east side of the river also. As 
Herrmanns map was completed in 1670, 
which was over ten years before the 
Maryand and Pennsylvania boundary 
dispute began, we will trace the 
movements of the Susquehannocks 
covering this period mainly through 
references from the Mai:37)and Ar- 
chives and Jesuit Relations. As I did 
not have access to these, I wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness 
to the valuable work on Lancaster 
County Indian History recently pub- 
lished by H. Frank Eehleman for 
these references. 

For a period of about fifteen years 
the Iroquois tried to capture this fort. 



11 — Old Va. and Her Neighbors 
(Fisk). Vol. 1. pp. 124-128; Md. Hist. 
Fund Pub., No. 80, Part 2. 
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and, after several humiliating defeats, 
the Senecas, a tribe of the Iroquois, 
or Five Nations, succeeded In defeat- 
ing the Susquehannocks In 1675,whan 
about 300 Susquehannock (12) men, 
women and children made their es- 
cape to an abandoned Pascataway 
(13) Indian fort above the Falls of the 
Potomac, where they supposed they 
would be under the protection of the 
Marylanders, with whom they were 
at peace and whom they then con- 
sidered their friends. During the 
short period when they remained at 
this fort it is frequently referred to 
as the Susquehannocks* Fort, which 
also adds confusion to the location of 
Susquehannock Fort. 

As the Marylanders knew that by 
now defending these few hundred 
Susquehannocks they would antago- 
nize a much more powerful foe, as 
the Iroquois at this time could mus- 
ter from 5,000 (14) to 6,000 warriors, 
they ungratefully deserted their for- 
mer friends, who had for years served 
as a bulwark on their northern fron- 
tier. Space does not permit us to re- 
late the inhuman and cowardly at- 
tack made on them by the Maryland- 
ers and the Virginians, in which they 
cruelly murdered five Susquehannock 
chiefs, when the terrible revenge 
wrought by the infuriated Susquehan- 
nocks resulted in Bacon's rebellion 
during the winter of 1675-6. This is 
graphically related U5) by Streeter 
and others. This was very short- 
sighted policy for Maryland, as the 
Susquehannocks succeeded in giving 
them much trouble, and peace was 



12 — Jesuit Relations, Vol. 60, p. 173; 
Md. Hist. Soc. Fund Pub., No. 15. Note 
46. 

13" — A Relation of Maryland, 1635 
Map. 

14 — Making: of Va. and the Middle 
Colonies (Drake), pp. 101-102. 

15 — Historical Magazine, March, 1857. 
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not fully restored between them for 
many years. 

In the spring of 1676 we find "the 
several troops" ot Susquehannoicks 
who escaped Bacon's execution re- 
turned to (16) their old fort, which a 
statement made at that time locates 
about sixty miles north of Palmer's 
Island (this distance would about 
reach Columbia), where they surren- 
dered to the Senecas. According to 
Iroquois custom, of the prisoners 
taken, such as were spared were 
adopted in their own towns in place 
of those who had fallen in battle. In 
general the prisoners so received 
would be turned over to some family 
who had lost one of its mem- 
bers (17) and given the dead one's 
name, as it was a point of honor not 
to let a great man's name die out. The 
women prisoners were also given Iro- 
quois warriors in marriage, and an 
adopted enemy in time become a 
through-going Iroquois,although he was 
not fully trusted until time had proved 
his fidelity. A portion of the con- 
quered was also held in the same 
manner on the new possessions as 
vassals from whom they exacted trib- 
ute. This was the case with the Sus- 
quehannocks,, afterwards known as 
Conestogas, who remained here. In 
several statements made before the 
Maryland Council at that period, it is 
stated that twenty-six Susquehan- 
nocks remained here,where they lived 
with some Senecas ( 18) , and that about 
100 Susquehannocks were distributed 
among four Iroquois towns in New 
York State. 

In 1674, the Duke of York re- 



le — Md. Archives, Vol. 15, pp. 122, 
134, 135; Vol. 5, p. 246. 

17.— Making of Va. and the Middle 
Colonies (Drake), pp. 97-99. 

18 — Md. Arch.. Vol. 5, pp. 243, 246,247; 
Vol. 17, p. 5; Vol. 15, pp. 175, 288. 240. 
380. 388. 
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ceived his grant of the territory of 
New Amsterdam from his brother 
King Charles II.» and Edmond Andros 
waa made Governor General, who in 
1675 purchased the territory between 
the Delaware and the Susquehanna 
from the Indians, and on hearing of 
the misfortune of the Susquehan- 
nocks made an effort to have them re- 
turn to his province. In AugU8t,1676, 
we find (19) them building a new fort, 
which, it is stated, is in the Duke of 
York's province, which was certainly 
near the fortieth parallel, and 
east of the Su8quehanna,and it is rea- 
sonable to believe that this was at 
what is now the H. G. Witmer farm 
in Manor township. 

In 1678-79 there were still some of 
the Susquehannocks and Senecas at 
the old Susquehannock Fort, as the 
Marylands commissioned Jacob 
Toung(20) to go there In the effort to 
make peace with them, and no doubt 
they were then at the old and new 
forts on both sidee of the river at 
this point. The exact period when 
they finally left the old fort on the 
west side of the river I have been un- 
able to ascertain, although it is un- 
likely that any remained there after 
Penn's treaty in 1682. 

As above stated, it was in June, 
1680, when Penn consented to the re- 
quest of Cecllius, Lord Baltimore, 
that Susquehannock Fort should mark 
their boundary, and it is ridiculous to 
believe that had there been any oth- 
er Susquehannock forts, either north 
or south of this one, at this period 
which Lord Baltimore would at this 
time suppose could confuse its loca- 
tion; in so important a matter it 
would certainly have been mentioned. 



19 — Sec. Penna. Arch., Vol. 5, pp. 639. 
673 681 
20--Md. Arch., Vol. 15, p. 175. 



yet how could ho have designated it 
clearer than by the fortieth parallel, 
or designated the fortieth parallel 
better than by this fort. 

The next reference which we find 
concerning Susquehannock fort U 
when Watson tells us that in 1690, 
Thomas Holmes (who was Penn's 
Surveyor Oeneral after Crispine's 
death In 1681), purchased a tract be^ 
tween the Delaware and Susquehanna 
rivers, for Wm. Penn, from the In- 
dians. The western boundary of this 
was marked by "Fort Demolish- 
ed" (21), which, he states, is on the 
Susquehanna River, about four miles 
above the (}onestoga Creek. Penn states 
that a road had been surveyed and 
laid out very exactly between Phila- 
delphia and this point in 1687, where 
he intended to locate his city on the 
Susquehanna. As Jacob Taylor'9 map 
is connected with it, there is no doubt 
this is the same point, as Taylor 
marks "Fort" on his plan of (Jones- 
toga Manor in 1717, which exactly lo- 
cates the Indian village or Fort site, 
at this period on the H. O. Witmer 
farm, about one mile south of Wash- 
ington Borough. 

Hans Steelman, who was sent here 
by the Marylanders in 1697, states 
that the Susquehannocks and Sene- 
cas (22), who lived together at Con- 
estoga, numbered forty lusty young 
men^ besides women and children. In 
1729, when Governor Oordon held a 
treaty with them, they were about 
the same number. 

Old Mixon's Map of 1708 locates 
Susquehannock Fort just north of the 
fortieth parallel, on the west side of 
the river, at the same point where 
Herrman'fl map locates it 

21 — Memoirs Penna. Hist. Soc, Part 
2, p. 131; also, Larac. Co. Hist. Soc, Vol. 
2, No. 8, pp. 281 and 234. 

22 — Md. Archives, Vol. 19, p. 619. 
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Mull's Map of North America of 
1720 also locates Susquehannock Fort 
at the same place, and In a note states 
that it is eighty miles west of Phila- 
delphia, also designating it as mark- 
ing the boundary of the territory 
claimed by the French, as copied 
from a French map published in Paris 
in 1718. While it seems by these two 
maps that the old fort site on the 
west side of the river was still recog- 
nized as Susquehannock Fort, we 
know that the remnant of Susquehan- 
nocks and Senecas now called Cones- 
togas had long since been living on 
the Eastern shore. In addition to 
the map Mull also gives a view of 
Susquehannock Fort, which was no 
doubt taken from a sketch made a 
number of years previous, or from a 
description given by some one who 
had been at Susquehannock Fort 
some years before, as in 1820 this fort 
was in ruins, and the Indians were 
located across the river at Conestoga, 
probably thirty years before. It gives 
a splendid view of the river and the 
topography of the country. Just as it 
is seen looking southeast from this 
point in York county to-day. The 
tree on the right resembles a tropical 
tree, but it is evidently intended for 
the large-leaved pawpaw so common 
there. This is another evidence that 
the artist was not on the spot, but 
sketched from a description given 
by some one who was. 

The accompanying cut of Susque- 
hannock Fort is similar to the one on 
Muirs map, and was taken from "Ar- 
noldus Montanus' Discription of New 
Nederland, 1671," for which we are 
indebted to Mr. C. E. Stelgerwalt, who 
is in possession of this rare volume. 

In Taylor's first map of Conestoga 



23-^Thlrd Penna. Arch., Vol. 4; Map 
No. 11-1. Col. Records, Vol. 8, p. 48. 
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Manor, made in 1717, he marks what 
was then already an old fort Bite(23). 
on what Is now H. G. Wltmer's farm, 
which may have been one of several 
forts which the Susquehannocks oc- 
cupied many years before. Watson 
calls it Fort Demolished. The exact 
date when they left it and moved to 
the Indian town of Conestoga I have 
been unable to ascertain, but it must 
have been before this period, as 
Taylor also prominently marks "The 
Indian Town of Conestoga," and very 
likely they changed their location 
some years before. As early as 1697 
Hans Steelman refers to the Susque- 
hannocks and Senecas living at "Car- 
ristauga" (Conestoga), but whether 
they then lived at what is now the 
Witmer farm, or at the Indian town 
of Conestoga is uncertain. 

We need not discuss the period 
from 1720 to 1730, as we know from 
the minutes of councils held by Oov- 
ernors Keith and Gk>rdon that the 
Conestogas were located at the In- 
dian town of Conestoga. 

We now reach the period 1782-1786, 
when the location of Susquehannock 
Fort becomes a very important fac- 
tor in the final litigation in the 
Court of Chancery in London, in 
which many thousand square miles 
of territory were involved. As al- 
ready stated, in June, 1869, when 
Wm. Penn petitioned for his charter, 
he consented to Lord Baltimore's re- 
quest that Maryland's northern 
boundary should be marked (24) by 
Susquehannock Fort, which was lo- 
cated at the fortieth parallel, and a 
few years later, when Penn found 
that Smith's map was incorrect, this 
trouble began. But after fifty years 
of changes of admlnistrationv dis- 



24 — Md. Hist. Soc. Fund Pub., No. 30. 
pp. 34-35. 
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putes and delays, during which the 
disputed territory was scarcely more 
than explored, and during which per- 
iod numerous other troubles con- 
stantly ccmfronted the proprietors of 
both provinces, the location of this 
fort became a disputed queatlon. But 
now that the value of the territory 
was becoming recognized, and a fa- 
vorable opportunity Is afforded, the 
Pennsylvanlans spare no effort In con- 
cealing the true relation of Susque- 
hannock Fort, at the fortieth parallel, 
and succeed In proving that It Is lo- 
cated twenty miles further south, at 
the mouth of the Octoraro. In this 
struggle to end the controvers>y two of 
the greatest assistants the Pennsylvan- 
lans had were the favoritism of the 
royalty or either the Indifference or 
the Inefficiency of the Maryland offi- 
cials. As It was largely the success 
of the Pennsylvanlans In this effort 
that has made the location of Sus- 
quehannock Fort a mooted question 
for almost two centuries. It will be 
of Interest to briefly give the prin- 
cipal statements of the testimony 
given by the most important (25) wit- 
nesses concerning this feature of the 
case. 

Hans Steelman, an Indian trader, 
aged eighty-five, stated that he was 
well acquainted along the Susque- 
hanna River, and that he knows the 
difference between an Indian town 
and an Indian fort, that an Indian 
town consists of a number of Indian 
houses or cabiuB set near together, 
and an Indian fort is such a town sur- 
rounded with a breastwork of poles 
or stakes of wood set up and a bank 
of earth thrown against them. He re- 
membered seeing an Indian town ana 
also an abandoned Indian fort about 
forty or fifty years ago (1686) at the 



25 — Sec. Penna. Arch., Vol. 7, pp. 336- 
337; Vol. 16, pp. 522 to 525, 729 to 772. 
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mouth of the Octoraro Creole, on the 
point of land on the upper side of the 
creek, the fort being about one-half 
mile from the creek and the town 
three-fourths of a mile further away. 
Jacob Young, an old Indian trader, 
had told him a battle had been fought 
by the Indians at that fort, and some 
bones could be seen strewn around; 
he knew of no fort further up the 
river. 

While there Is no doubt that there 
had been an Indian fort at that point 
many years before, when the Susque- 
hannocks had several forts, in view 
of the fact that In 1697 — ^thlrty-flve 
years before — ^thls same Hans Steel- 
man made a statement before the 
Maryland Council, as given above,that 
he was at Conestoga, stating that "the 
Susquehannocks and Senecas living 
there number about forty," it appears 
somewhat strange that he knew of no 
fort further up the river than the 
mouth of the Octoraro, at this trial. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Murphee and hex 
sister, Mrs. Margaret Allen, both sta- 
ted that about thirty or forty years 
ago (1700) they lived with their fath- 
er, Jonas Areskine, an Indian trader, 
who had received permission from 
the Indians to have his trading post 
at the abandoned Indian fort at the 
mouth of the Octoraro Creek, and 
when he plowed the ground for com 
he turned up great numbers of human 
bones, stone arrow points, and stone 
hatchets, and their father told them 
there was a great battle fought there. 
They both had frequently seen Indian 
forts and Indian towns, and stated 
that the difference between an Indian 
fort and an Indian town was that the 
fort is enclosed by wood, by some 
called palisades, and the towns are a 
number of cabins, around which they 
plant their corn. It should be noted 
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that no trader articles were plowed 
up, only Implements of stone. 

James Hendricks, who was seventy- 
three years old, stated that he traded 
with the Indians along the Susque- 
hanna about forty years ago, that he 
lived along the Delaware and went 
westward in search of mines, and at 
the mouth of the Octoraro saw the 
remains of an Indian fort. He bor- 
rowed an Indian canoe and crossed 
the river, but did not believe there 
was a fort further up on the west- 
em side; he also stated he didn't 
believe there were any Eng- 
lish as far up as Conestoga be- 
fore 1682. More recently he had also 
seen the ruins of another such forti- 
fied town on the east side of the Sus- 
quehanna River, opposite the place 
where Thomas Cresap lately dwelt. 
He also states that the Indians who 
formerly occupied this last-named 
fort have moved from thence further 
down to Conestoga; that the land 
on both sides the river there did not 
belong to the Susquehannocks, buc 
to another tribe, the Conejoculas. 

Mr. Hendricks was the Pennsylvan- 
ians' strongest witness, and, while his 
testimony is truthful concerning the 
Conestogas having moved from the 
old fort, which was located on the 
H. G. Witmer farm, south of Wash- 
ington Borough, to the Inddan town 
of Conestoga, he was certainly mis- 
informed concerning the ownership of 
the land, as we have abundant evi- 
dence that the land on both sides of 
the river at this point was In posses- 
sion of the Susquehannock Indians 
and their conquerors, the Iroquois, for 
more than a century. 

Maryland witnesses made an ex- 
ceedingly weak defense. Several had 
heard that there was an Indian fort 
farther up the river, but all was hear- 
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say evidence, some third and fourth 
hand, and neither did they have any 
idea where the fort was. All of the 
defense's witnesses seemed certain, 
however, that the fort was farther up 
the river than the mouth of Octoraro 
Creek. One witness had heard that 
the Minques or Susquehannock fort, 
which was attacked by Col. Ninian 
Bell, was located on the west side of 
the river on the property then owned 
by William Cannon at Conejocula. 

Samuel Preston, aged seventy-five, 
was their best witness, although his 
testimony was about third-hand hear- 
say evidence. He stated that, accord- 
ing to a description given by Garland, 
an Indian trader, Susquehannock 
Fort stood on the west side of the 
river, a little farther up than Cre- 
sap's Fort, in a field where an apple 
tree stood, about a mile from the 
river. This is the location also given 
by Herrm&n's map. 

During October, 1731, the Cones- 
toga Indians still claimed the fruit of 
some apple trees, near the site (26) 
where Susquehannock Fort had been, 
on the west side of the river. They 
claimed that Wm. Penn had promis- 
ed them an unmolested right there, 
and they sent complaint to Qovemor 
Gordon that Cresap, who had recently 
located near there, molested their 
women while gathering their apples. 
That section was then known as 
Canejohela. 
The Location of Susquehannock Fort 

as Shown by Our Indian Curios. 

With the aid of the above material, 
it is not difficult to find the locality 
in which Susquehannock Fort, or the 
several Susquehannock forta» were lo- 
cated at the various periods referred 
to. But, to get the exact locations, 1 
resort to a somewhat different line 



26 — First Penna. Arch., Vol. 1, p. 295. 
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of Investigatton, that of a study of the 
Indian curios which we find here, and 
the places where we find them. 

The Susquehannocks knew nothing 
of accumulating property. William 
Penn thus describes them: '*But for 
liberality (27) thoy f^JLceL nothing is 
too good for their friends, give them 
a fine gun, coat or other thing, it may 
pass twenty hands before it sticks, 
the most merry creatures that live, 
feast and dance perpetually, they 
never have much nor want much, 
wealth circulates like blood." From 
many authorities which we could cite 
we know that the Indians buried their 
dead wlthin(28) their stockaded villages 
or forts, and we also know that with 
their dead they also interred their 
possessions, such as ornaments, im- 
plements and weapons, and, with the 
most prominent ones, usually a bowl 
(29) of food; these they considered 
necessary to accompany the departed 
to their happy hunting grounds be- 
yond. These habits account for the 
Indian curios which our collectors de- 
light to find, and by them it is easy 
to locate the Indian village and fort 
sites of the past; not only that, but 
by them we can to some extent deter- 
mine the period when these village 
sites were inhabited. First, we will 
briefly give early statem^Jits, which 
sihow what articles the Susquefhan- 
nocks received, when, and from whom 
they received them. 

Captain Smith states in 1606 the 
Susquehannocks(30) already had iron 
hatchets and knives, which, Drake 



27 — Proud'8 Hist. Penna., Vol. 1, p. 
254. 

28 — Md. Hist. Soc. Fund Pub., No. 15, 
pp. 74, 75, 79. 

29 — Hazard's Reg., Vol. 7, p. 295; Vol. 
8, p. 48. 

30 — Capt. Smith's General Hist, of 
Va. (Richmond reprint), Vol. 1, pp. 82- 
182. 
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Bay8,mu8t liave reached them through 
the French Canadian traders. Smith 
gave them brass bells, and states that 
after sho^ng the Indians what truck 
he had; one taking the most liking to 
a pewter dish which he had, made 
a hole in it and hung it about his 
neck for a breast plate, for which the 
Indian gave him twenty deer skins 
worth twenty crowns, and for a cop- 
per kettle Smith received skins worth 
fifty crowns. 

The Jesuit fathers state that(31) 
the Dutch traded firearms to the Sus- 
quehannocks as early as 1623. 

About 1633 the Swedes, in their 
trade with the Susquehannocks, gave 
them flijLtlock ^ns, powder, lea|El| 

(32) copper kettles, iron tomahawks, 
and hoes, red beads, brass bells, Jews' 
harps, knives, thimbles, looking-- 
glasses, blankets, etc. 

Father White, who lived with Lord 
Baltimore's colony at St. Mary's in 
1634, states that he and his party 

(33) gave the Susquehannocks little 
bells, fish hooks, needles, etc., to con- 
ciMate their affections. 

In 1660, Alsop states, the English 
gave them truck.such as guno, powder, 
lead, beads, looking glasses, knives, 

(34) blankets, clay pipes, etc. 

In 1685, at PenD's treaty at Phila- 
delphia, they were given 200 fathoms 
of wampum, 100 strings of beads, also 
kettles(35), guns, powder, lead, iron 
axes and hoes, clay tobacco pipes, 
vermdlion, Jews' harps, hawks-bells, 
knives, blankets, clothing, etc. 

It will be noted that during this 



31 — Jesuit Relattoxus, Vol. 45. pp.203- 
205. 

32 — Campanlus' Hist, of New Sweden 
(Duponceau Trans.), p. 167. 

33— Md. Hist. Soc. Fund Pub., No. 7, 
p. 83. 

34— Md. Hist. Soc. Fund Pub., No. 15, 
p. 80. 

35 — First Penna. Arch., Vol. 1, p. 96. 
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period of tliree-aiisrterB of a centmr 
the SQ8queliB3mo<^8 receiyed practi- 
cally the same class of articles from 
the French, Dutch, Swedish and E2ng- 
lish, and I will show that many of 
these articles have been found in In- 
dian graves at our Indian village 
sites here, some of the guns and clay 
pipes being types of the middle of the 
seventeenth century. And as these 
village sdtes, here given, are the only 
sites within the Hmlts of our county 
where any considerable amount of 
this class of articles Is found, it is 
reasonable to believe that the Sus- 
quehannocks' towns and forts were 
located here during that period. 

Gov. Evans, during hi& visit in 1707, 
also gave them a quantity of beads, 
but at the Gookin, Keith and Gordon 
treaties they received only ammuni- 
tion, food and clothing, such as stroud 
cofcits, duffels, shdrts, sjhoeB, stock- 
ings, blankets, hats, bonnets, bread, 
biscuits and rum; they had then al 
ready adopted European habits to 
some extent. We can see the evi- 
dence of this at their last locationr at 
the Indian town of Conestoga, where 
they lived from 1716 until they were 
murdered in 1763, yet all the relic 
hunters can find there are broken 
pieces of clay pipes, buttons, or such 
articles as one could find near Ehiro- 
pean homes of that period. 

We have quite a number of Indian 
village sites throughout our county, 
which, by the abundance of such 
indestructible articles as stone im- 
plements, weapons, ornaments, pipes, 
pottery, and beads of stone and bone, 
can easily be located. But after care- 
fully studying my own collection, and 
also collections of our most success- 
ful Indian curio collectors, and the lo- 
calities in which they were found, 
among which are the collections of 
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Zahm, Dr. Haldeman, Hiller, Dr. 
Stubbs» Matherson, Steigerwalt and 
Dr. Witmer and others, 1 find 
that the section along the 
Susquehanna River extendAng 
from Safe Harbor to Balnbrldge, and 
one site on the York county side of 
the river Just opposite Washington 
Borough, and also several of the 
larger Islands thereabouts, are of pe- 
culiar interest In this respect, as the 
Indian graves of that section contain 
articles which the above early records 
tell us the Susquehannocks received 
at peace treaties and as 
truck from traders in ex- 
change for their valuable peltry. 
These consist of small copper kettles, 
brass bells, bronze whistles, iron 
hatchets, knives, hoes and guns, clay 
pipes, thimbles, scissors, Jews' harps, 
buttons, lead bullets, castiron cannon 
balls, etc., and a great variety of glass 
beads, among these pottery and im- 
plements and ornaments of stone of 
Indian make are also found. If we 
had no other records, this alone would 
be ample proof that the locality was 
the location of Susquehamnock towns 
during the early trader period. 

In 1722 we find a statement made in 
the Colonial records that the Inddan 
towns are located on the opposite 
(36) side of the river from Springetts- 
bury Manor. This corresponds to 
the section which I have Just referred 
to, as Sprlngettsbury Manor was on 
the York county side of the river, ex- 
tending from the mouth of the Cones- 
toga creek northwards fifteen miles. 
In this section, designated ahove. be- 
tween Safe Harbor and Balnbrldge, 
we find four Indian village sites con- 
spjcuouslyf marked by the large 
quantities of "trader truck" found 
there in the past, and no doubt much 



36 — Colonial Records, Vol. 3, p. 183. 
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more still remains undergrouad. 

One of theee Indian town sites Is 
located about two miles south of Bain- 
bridge, known as Locust Grove. On 
both sides of the canal basin, where 
many graves have been found, con- 
taining copper kettles, glass beads, 
iron hatchets, wampum, thimbles 
(which were perforated and used as 
beads), earthen bowls, stone imple- 
ments, etc. Dr. Haldeman' states 
that this was where the Conoys 
lived. 

A Fort Located One Mile South of 
Chartler's Trading Post. 

Another interesting village site is 
on the property of John Stehman, at 
Washington Borough. Just east of his 
dwelling several Indian graves were 
found within the last several years, 
containing a flintlock gun, iron hatch- 
ets, some Vermillion, ^lass beads, 
wampum,etc. About 300 yards south- 
east of Mt. Steihman's dwelling bush- 
els of mussel shells were found; this 
was unquestionably an Indian mint, 
where an Indian family engaged in 
the manufacture of wampum. Two 
boulders along a former Indian trail 
have deeply-grooved (37) direction- 
marksy which pofnt towards tpiese 
sites; there is a fine spring there, 
which added to its attractions as a 
village site. Proud says: "Certain 
poor Indian families supported them- 
selves by making wampum for the 
traders. The white was made from 
the inside of conque shells, but the 
black or purple wampum, which was 
double the value of white, was work- 
ed out of the inside of mussel shells; 
these were worked into bead's, which 
were strung on strings of leather. 
Pastorious says six white or three 
black beads were worth one farthing, 



37 — Report Bureau of Ethnology, 
1888-39. p. 109. 
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and that the Indians would accept no 
other money except their own wam- 
pum. Wampum was* also made Into 
belts, which were used at peace trea- 
ties as a pledge or seal to each 
treaty. Ae the Indians' have no writ- 
ten language the keeper of this belt 
was trained to remember every stip- 
ulation of the treaty and transmit it 
to his successor. Without a belt, a 
treaty counted for naught. Theee 
wampum beads should not be con- 
fused with the glass beads which we 
find, as those were used principally 
as ornaments in strings about the 
necks or arms, or, as William Penn 
calls them, Indian Jewels. 

On Taylor's map of Conestoga 
Manor of 1717, the site, which is now 
the Stehman property, is the location 
of Martin Chartier's trading post. The 
Shawanees and Gawanese (38) Indi- 
ans were also located there at thid 
period. Martin Chartier and several 
other Franch traders arrived in this 
section about 1687. Chartier located 
his trading post at the Shawanese In- 
dian town near the head of the Pe- 
quea (39) Creek,and married a Shaw- 
anese woman. Gtovemor ESvana re- 
mained with him from Saturday even- 
ing, June 28, to Monday morning, 
June 30, on his visit here in 1707. Al- 
though Chartier was a Frenchman, 
he was loyal to the English, as was 
shown by the assistance which he 
gave (xovemor Evans at this time in 
the capture of the French trader, 
Nicola. Soon after this period Char- 
tier and the Shawnese located on this 
tract along the Susquehanna, where 
Chartier died in 1718. Martin Char- 
tier must have been a man of consid- 
erable prominence, as James Logan 



38— Col. Records, Vol. 3, p. 45. 

39 — Sec. Penna. Arch., Vol. 19, p. 625. 
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attended (40) his funeral. His son, 
Peter Chartler, came Into possession 
of this property after his father's 
death. 

Among the Indian graves which 
have been found on this property by 
Mr. Stehman one was a most unusual 
one. which was uncovered In 1873, 
while digging a cabbage trench about 
twenty feet east of Mr. Stehman's 
dwelling. Besides portions of a skel- 
eton, it contained an iron helmet (41), 
a cutlass, an iron hatchet and hoe, 
several 2^-inch cannon balls, and a 
bowl. I doubt if another such grave 
could be found anywhere. As we know 
that Europeans do not bury their 
guns, nor did the Indians wear iron 
helmets, one can come to only one 
conclusion concerning this grave, and 
that is, that this was a European, 
buried with Indian rltee. As Martin 
Chartler was an Indian by marriage, 
this was probably his grave. The 
finding of these cannon balls reminds 
one of the referen-ce which is made by 
Companlus and also by the Jesuit 
that "the SusquehannxKsks used a can- 
non with which to defend their fort, 
and which they took with them when 
in battle." Several very old cannon 
balls of 5^, 4H, 3%, 2% and 1^ 
inches diameter have been plowed up 
on several farms a few miles weet of 
this point, but whether they were 
used by the Indians as ammunition 
or as game balls is uncertain. 

About one mile down the river from 
Chartler's trading post Taylor's 
map marks a fort on where now tne 
H. G. Wltmer property is located, 
which is especially noted for the 
quantity and variety of Indian trader 
articles found there, especially glass 
beade, also copper kettles, brass 



40 — Ellis and Evans' Hist. Lane. Co., 
p 15. 

41 — Egles' Hlet. Penna.. pp. 818-819. 
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bells, buttons, clay pipes, Jews' harps, 
sciesors, tbimbles., rings, whistles, 
etc. Watson calls this site "Fort De- 
molished." We have no absolute proof 
showing how long this fort was occu- 
pied by the Indians, but we know 
that this was the home of the Sus- 
quehannocks and Senecas before they 
moved to the Indian town of Cones- 
toga, and it is almost certain that it 
is the new fort which they were build- 
ing in August, 1776, after their defeat 
by the Senecas and after Edmond 
Andros had purchased this territory 
east of the Susquehanna from them 
for the Duke of York, and courted 
their friendsiiip. 

Location of the Susquehannock Fort. 
The fourth site which I refer to as 
being conspicuous for the abundance 
of traders' articles found there is 
Just opposite Washington Borough, in 
York county, at the point designated 
as Susquehannock Fort by Herman's 
map in 1670, also by Old Mixen and 
Mull's maps. This site is a few hun- 
dred yards north of where Cresap 
had his fort, where he defended Mary- 
land's northern boundary from 1731 
to 1736,wlien the Pennsylvanlans im- 
prisoned him in Philadelphia, which 
he declared was the fairest town in 
Maryland. It is on the line we are 
accustomed to seeing on all maps as 
the fortieth parallel, but which is 
really the dividing line between the 
fortieth and foityrflrat parallels of 
North Latitude. This site is at pres- 
ent on the properties of Mr. John 
Haines and Mr. Samuel R. Kocher. 
Copper kettles, a very old flintlock 
gun barrel, iron tomahawks, and a 
variety of glass beads have been 
plowed up there, accompanied by In- 
dian pottery, stone arrow points, 
tomahawks and other Indian articles. 
When plowing the horses sometimes 
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step into deep holes^ and there is no 
doubt that If carefully pursued many 
more graves containing these articles 
would be found. The flintlock gun 
which was found here is of exactly 
the same type as one which was 
found in an Indian grave on the oppo- 
site side of the river on the Stehman 
property. 

That thiff site was the localtion<^ Sus- 
quehannock Fort as recognized by the 
Indians and Europeans of 1680, when 
Wm. Penn consented to Lord Balti- 
more's request that it should mark 
their boundary', there can be no room 
for doubt whatever. 

Summary. 

Briefly summing up the facts given 
above, we flnd that Susquehannock 
Fort was a fort or fortified village of 
the Susquehannock Indians. That 
from our first knowledge of this tribe 
in 1606 to about 1660, when they were 
a powerful tribe, they had several 
such fortified towns along the Sus- 
quehanna valley, the territory which 
was their possession, but after hav- 
ing become greatly reduced by their 
deadly war with the Iroquois, the 
evils of rum and the ravages of 
smallpox, they were greatly reduced 
in number, and after 1660, or about 
that period, they had only one forti- 
fied town, or fort, which was located 
on the west, or York county side, of 
the Susquehanna river, just opposite 
Washington Borough, on the Halns 
and Kocher properties, a few hun- 
dred yards north of where Cresap 
afterwards had his fort, being the 
place designated by Herman, whicb 
he states on his map was the location 
of "the present Susquehannock Indian 
Fort"— 1660 to 1680. Surely had 
there been more than one recognized 
Susquehannock fort at the time when 
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Lord Baltimore designated It as 
marking his northern boundary, in a 
matter of such importance it would 
certainly have been referred to. 
Neither is there any evidence to-day, 
nor had there been two centuries ago, 
that the recognized Susqu^annock 
Fort was located at the Octorara 
Creek, as it can be seen by the evi- 
denice given by Mrs. Murphee and 
Mtrs. Allen that about 1700 their fath- 
er plowed up only implements of 
stone, which shows that that fort site 
was not inhabited since the trader 
period, or glase beads and articles of 
iron and copper would also have been 
found there. 

In 1675 the Senecas, a tribe of the 
Iroquois, defeated the Susquehan- 
nocks at their fort across the river 
from Washington Borough, when 
about 300 of them, men, women and 
children, escaped and took refuge in 
an abandoned Pascatoway Indian fort 
oni the Potomac, and, after several 
months of trouble with the Mary- 
landers and Virginians, which ended 
in Bacon's rebellion, the "several 
troops" which remained, numbering 
about 150, returned to the fort, where 
they had been defeated, and surren- 
dered to their conquerors, the Sene* 
cas, a troop of which then occupied 
it. About 100 of them the Senecas 
took captive to their towns in New 
York State and a remnant of Senecas 
and Susquehannas remained here, 
when, at the solicitation of Edmond 
Andros, at least a number of them 
located in the Duke of York's province 
on the east side of the river, where 
they were building a fort in August, 
1676, on what is now the H. G. Wit- 
mer property, yet in 1682 we find 
some of them still remained at the old 
site on the west side of the river. In 
1697, Hans Steelman states, the Sus- 
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quehanaocks and Senecas at Conea- 
toga numbered about forty lusty 
young men, besidee women and chil- 
dren, and about this same number 
were located at the Indian town of 
Conestoga thirty years afterward, 
where they lived until they were 
massacred in 1763. 

By this we believe It can be oeen 
clearly that the recognized Susquehan- 
nock Fort designated by Lord Balti- 
more in 1690 was located as desig- 
nated by Herman's map, near the 
fortieth parallel, on what is now the 
Hains and Kocher properties in York 
county. Just across the river from 
Washington Borough. 



Miontes of the Marcli Meetiog. 

Lancaster, Pa., March 4, 1910. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Lancaster County Historical Society 
was held this evening in the new 
quarters in the Smith Library build- 
ing. President Steinman presided. 

One new member was proposed, 
(Tank S. Groff, Esq., and* his election 
was deferred one month. 

Librarian Steigerwalt presented his 
report, as follows: 

Annual Report of the Smithsonlaau 
Institute for 1908, from United States; 
Constitution and Register of Member- 
ship of the Society of the War of 
1812; German-American Annals, from 
German-American Historical Society, 
A Carpenter Family of LanccMter, 
from the author, A. T. Casanova; 
Pennsylvania-German for March,19lu; 
late catalogues and pamphlets from 
S. M. Sener; library bulletins and 
pamphlets; Scott's Commentaries, 
from L. A. Gilgore; Centennial His- 
tory of the Farmens' Trust Cdmpany, 
from the Trust Company. 

The Committee on Permanent 
Home reported progress. 

President Steinman announced the 
following as the members ot the com- 
mittee which will take up the question 
of the 200th anniversary of the 
first settlement In Lancaster county : 
F. R. DifFenderffer, chairman; Hon. 
W. U. Hensel, Hon. C. L Landis, 
D. F. Magee, Esq., William Riddle, 
Mrs. Mary N. Robinson, A. K. Hoetet- 
ter, John A. Coyle, ESsq., H. Frank 
Eshleman, Esq., L. B. Herr, A. F. Hos- 
tetter, Etoq., Miss Alice Nevin, H. L. 
Raub and Miss Martha B. Clark. 
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Secretary HoUin^er, of the Execu- 
tive Committee, submitted a report of 
tae last meeting, which is herewith 
attached: 

"At a meeting of the newly-elected 
EiZecutive Committee, an organization 
was effected by the election of Mr. A. 
K. Hostetter as chairman and Mr. C. 
B. Holllnger as secretary. On motion, 
the paper prepared by D. H. Landis, 
on "Susquehanna Forts," was accepted 
and ordered to be read before the 
Society. 

"A motion was passed' that the paper 
read by Mr. W. U. Hensel before the 
Shlppen School for Girls on the old 
Shlppen house be published In the So- 
ciety's pamphlets, and that arrange- 
ments be made to secure the cut used 
in The New Era. 

"Action was then taken on the pub- 
lication of the report of the commit- 
tee on the first settlement in Lan- 
caster county, and it was deemed ad* 
yisable to have 400 copies of the 
pamphlet, with maps, printed. 

"The committee decided that here- 
after all the pamphlets shall have the 
price, twenty-five cents, printed on 
the cover." 

The paper of the evening was pre- 
pared by D. H. Landis, of Windom, 
his subject being "Location of the 
Susquehannock Fort" This was oneot 
the most important of the Indian forts 
along the Susquehanna river, and it 
has been a much-mooted question 
among historians as to its exact loca- 
tion. Mr. Landis has made an ex- 
haustive study of the subject, and he 
clearly proved In his excellent essay 
that the fort was located on the west 
bank of the Susquehanna river, in 
York county, and opposite Washing- 
ton Borough, on the Lancaster coun- 
ty side. The paper was illustrated 
with maps to substantiate his claim. 
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and Mr. Landis also had on display 
many Interesting Indian curios 
found along the Susquehanna. The 
paper was made the more entertain* 
ing by the delightful style in which it 
was read by Mrs. Landis. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was 
tendered Mr. Landis for his admirable 
article and to Mrs. Landis for the ex- 
cellent style in which the paper was 
read. 

Adjourned. 
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THE SHIPPEN HOUSE. 



FOREWORD. 

On tlie evening of February 21» 
1910, by inyltation of the mistress of 
the Shippen School for Qlrls, a large 
company assembled at the home of 
the School, the famous old Shippen 
house, at the northwest comer of 
Lime and Orange streets, in the City 
of Lancaster, Pa., to commemorate 
the anniversary of Washington's 
birth. There was a programme of 
musical and literary exercises, in the 
course of which the following paper 
on "The Day We Celebrate and the 
Place We Celebrate It" was read by 
W. U. Hensel. 

THE SHIPPEN HOUSE. 

I trust the time will never come 
when any patriotic citizen of these 
United States, called to make any 
public utterance, anywhere, suggest- 
ed by the anniversary, on the eve of 
which we stand now and here, shall 
be unmindful of "the day we 
celebrate," or inconsiderate of the 
way in which it is observed. 

Although more than a hundred and 
ten years have passed since Oeorge 
Washington died, none has been so 
bold as to challenge his right to be 
remembered and recalled as the 
"Father of his Country." E3ven in an 
impatient era of impetuous statea- 
manshipyuone has yet arisen so brash 
as to deny that as a soldier he was 
"first in war," as a statesman he was 
"first in peace," and as a citizen he 
was "first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen." 
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He stood so high amongr Ms con- 
temporaries, and he has lasted so 
well among his successors, that no 
occasion should be lost to point any 
moral and to impress any lesson that 
may fairly be gleaned from his life 
and character; and no assemblagre of 
American people, however mingled 
in years and creed and political be- 
lief, should ever fail or falter when 
called upon to do homage to his 
blessed memory. 

To have been either the success- 
ful captain In a great war or master 
in a great political revolution would 
merit "fame to fill the earth;" to 
have been the wisest of constructive 
statesmen and the most blameless of 
chief magistrates took nothing from 
his laurels as a soldier, while it add* 
ed new claims to his immortality of 
fame as a leader of men. But to 
have so survived in the honor and af- 
fection of his countrymen that after 
a century generations tottering to 
the grave tell the story of his worth, 
with ever-increasing adoration, to 
their lisping grandchildren, is to have 
rounded out the nearly perfect earth- 
ly career. 

Had he been less human in those 
"personal characteristics" to whose 
recital we have just listened with 
such Interest and instmction, per- 
haps even the loftiest and stateliest 
sentiments of his "Farewell Address" 
might have endured less firmly in the 
minds and memory, in the hopes and 
hearts of his countrymen. He has 
been fitly described as "a man with 
good red blood in his veins; good 
common sense in his head; good 
kindly feeMng in his heart." It was 
because he was a man in the stature 
of his mind and soul, as well as in 
his body, that youth and age, pupils, 
teachers and patrons of an institution 
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of refined learning meet here to-night, 
alike glad to do him honor; and it is 
right fit, too, that we should briefly 
recall the history of a house and 
home that were founded not long 
after he was bom, have endured 
through all the interyeniing years^ 
and around which cluster personal 
and historic associations of every 
period of our country's fruitful ex- 
perience. 

Washington In Lancaster. 

And, as it has long been the high 
renown of old Antioch that the dis- 
ciples of the early church were there 
first called "Christians" so here, in 
this good city of Lancaster was 
originally bestowed upon our chief 
national hero the title of "Des Landes 
Vater;" and, of all the chaplets laid 
upon his tomb to-morrow, ' none will 
be more fragrant thaa that of Lan- 
caster's gifted authoress,* which I am 
permitted to read for the first time: 

•'Dea Landes Vater!" Little Bailey 

thoufirht 
He gave eternal glory to this name, 
How it would live upon the scroll of 

Fame, 
Nor dreamed the tribute which his 

brain had wrought. 
The Father of His Country! Time has 

brought 
A mighty nation proudly to proclaim 
The meed of gratitude which he can 

claim 
The gift of Liberty, for which he 

fought! 
In former days we knew his presence 

here, 
What time he trod our old historic 

streets; 
To-day we venerate and hold him dear. 
As this his birthday our fair city 

greets, 
In honor of the Nation's noblest son 
The Father of our Country! Washing- 
ton. 




*Mrs. Mary N. Robinson. 
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WiUlam Penn^proprietor and found- 
er of the GommonwealthfWas the finit 
person, responslye to organized soci- 
ety, who owned his lot; and the Ham- 
Utons, founders of Lancaster, w<ero 
acquiring title to it and plotting this 
-section just about the time Washing- 
ton was bom. When James Hamil- 
ton made title to Thomas Cookson 
for the piece of ground now occupied 
by this home and schoolhouse, in 
1760, he conveyed the exact dimen- 
sions and area which comprise it to- 
day, and its integrity has never been 
disturbed in the one hundred and 
sixty intervening years — either by en- 
largement or diminution. That 
Thomas Cookson, like many of the 
foremost men of old LAUcaster, came 
from Bngland. He was a justice of 
the peace, register and surveyor and 
early member of StJames,' where his 
memorial tombstone is yet to be read 
of all men.* His widow's second hus- 
band, George Stevenson,laid out York 
and Carlisle, which, like most good 
places west of us, are step-children 
of Lancaster. Cookson's one daugh- 
ter dying in her minority, two-thirds 



*Thoin&9 Cookson's flrravestone is in 
the Robing- Room of the Church, and 
the Inscription upon it Is as follows: 

"Here are Interred the Remains of 

THOMAS COOKSON 

(Late of Richmond, in Yorkshire, Great 

Britain), Esquire. 
He held and discharged with integrity 
several of the first offices 
in this County of Lancaster, 
and thereby. 
And by his generous Benefaction to 
this Church, acr well as many gool 
offices to his Neighbours, 
. he deservedly acquired 
the esteem of Mankind. 
He died the 20th day of March, 1753, 
Aged 48 years.*' 

The monument to Edward Shippen 
Is In the churchyard, behind the chan- 
cel, but the inscription upon it is il- 
legible. 



of his estate In this and other exten- 
sive properties went to his daughter, 
Hannah, who had married Joseph 
Gallowsfy, of Maryland. Partiti<Hi pro- 
ceedings vested the title in her and 
her husband. She died childless, and 
Galloway got it first for life, as her 
surviving husband^nd then the whole 
estate by purchase from Ck>okson's 
surviving nieces and heirs in Bng- 
land. 

The price paid for the fee in 1768 
was 2,500 pounds sterling, from which 
I infer that the terms of Hamilton's 
grant to Cookson had been complied 
with, viz., "making, erecting, build- 
ing and finishing upon the said two 
lots of ground two substantial dwell- 
ing-houses of the dimensions of twen- 
ty feet square, each with a good chim- 
ney of brick or stone, to be laid in 
or built with lime and sand." 

Two Joseph Galloways. 

I should like to be certain this 
Joseph GaUoway was the noted man 
of that day, bom in Maryland, early 
removed to Philadelphia to practice 
law. Speaker of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, and a member of the first 
Congress. Like Franklin, he advo- 
cated a royal Government for the col 
ony, but, unlike him, he abandoned 
the Whig cause, became a zealous 
Tory, wore the British uniform, and 
from 1778 to 1803 dwelt in Bngland, 
with his motherless daughter. He 
was a ready writer, a conspicuous 
pamphleteer, an unsparing critic of 
Sir William Howe. His writings, and 
especially his testimony before the 
House of Commons on the conduct of 
the war in America, are standard au- 
thorities for the historians in both 
countries of that eventful period in 
our history. He has been styled "the 
giant and corypheus of the Loyalist 
pamphleteers." Lecky quotes him; 
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Trevelyan praises him highly and re- 
lies on his Judgment; and In the Bib- 
liography appended to Moses Colt Ty- 
ler's "Literary History of the Amer- 
ican Revolution" he appears with 
twenty-two titles. His scheme to 
avert the war with England was pro- 
nounced perfect by Edward Rutledge; 
it failed by the narrow vote of one 
colony. Despite his loyalty to the 
Crown's cause. It would add to Lan- 
caster's many claims to distinction to 
be certain he lived on this spot 
for even a brief part of the ten years 
its title was in his name. The best 
authority 1 know on Lancaster's Rev- 
olutionary history tells me there were 
two Joseph Galloways — and that the 
Marylander and Philadelphlan of that 
name were different persons. I saw 
two pictures of Joseph Galloway in 
Philadelphia the other day, as hard 
to reconcile as Peary and Cook, but 
they were both of Congressman Gal- 
loway; the man who went to Europe 
was a widower, as was Cookson's 
son-in-law; this property was deeded 
away Just about the time the Tory 
Congressman left. The fact, how- 
ever, that the latter was born in Kent 
county, Maryland, and lived a lawyer 
In Philadelphia In 1778, whereas 
Cookson's son-in-law Is described as 
a "gentleman" and of Anne Arundel 
county; also that the acknewledg- 
ment to the next deed was taken In 
Lancaster, In December, whereas the 
Tory Galloway likely had sailed for 
England In the early fall, make us 
hesitate to determine that they were 
the same person. 

Very likely neither ever lived here 
himself. Of one thing I am quite sure 
— ^If he did, like most of the other 
Tories of his time, he wae not a pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of fire at 
night in the church I attend — ^because 
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when JoBeph Galloway got safely to 
England he bore cheerful testimony 
that his dislike of the Revolution 
was intensified by an aversion to Pres* 
bsrterians, who in his own mind he "as- 
sociated with rioters and the baser ele* 
ments of society." 

Sold to the Shippens. 

Be this as it may, the next and very 
distinguished owner of the property 
was Jasper Teates, lawyer and Judge, 
for a long period probably the fore* 
most citizen of the town. His name is 
linked with all our city's history of 
the later eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century, and is now associated 
with a famous local boys' school. 
Sarah Burd, wife of Jasper Teates,. 
was the daughter of James Burd and 
his wife, Sarah Shippen, who was the 
daughter of Edward Shippen, "of Lan- 
caster." Hence the Teates, Conyng- 
ham, Burd and kindred families. By 
the marriage of their daughter, Mary 
Shippen Burd, with Peter Grubb, 
"Shippen of Lancaster" became the 
progenitor of unnumbered Bates and 
Grubbs and Buckleys and Parkers, 
even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion of ironmongers and iron-masters.. 
Both Edward Shippen's and Judge 
Teates* lineal descendants still have* 
representation at the Lancaster Bar 
in the person of Redmond Conyngham, 
E8q.,Counsellor and Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy. Judge Teates owned this cor- 
ner for less than two months — ^be- 
never occupied It, and, like]y,wa8 only 
the medium through which it passed in 
1779 to his wife's mother's brother,Ed- 
ward Shippen, Jr., of Philadelphia, for 
£3,030 — thirty more than Yeates paid 
for it. The new purchaser was the 
first of the family name this house and 
school now bear to acquire title to the- 
property. But none associated with it 
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has left deeper and more enduring im* 
press on the early history of Lancas* 
ter and of this house. 

We can trace the Bdward Shippers 
back to England, the ilrst bom there 
in 1689; the next of the name, in Bos- 
ton, in 1674, died in infancy. Another, 
bom 1678, died in Philadelphia in 
1714; he was Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania as 
early as 1699, and the first Mayor of 
Philadelphia. He was President of the 
Council that governed the Province in 
1703-4; one of Penn's "keepers of the 
Great Seal," who, with Thomas Story, 
hlB son-in-law, and Griffith Owen, 
signed and sealed the early deeds for 
Lancaster county lands. One of these 
I submit to you to-night as a good ex* 
ample for penmanship as It is not 
taught in our later day schools — ^for 
boys. 

Driven from Boston by persecution 
of the Quakers, Edward Shippen's 
third marriage later separated him 
from the Society of Friends in Phila- 
delphia. His splendid house and home 
were celebrated throughout all the 
Colonies. Though located as far down 
town as South and Broad streets, his 
orchard was *'great and famous," a 
'*herd of tranquil deer" reposed on 
his lawn; tulips, carnations and roses 
grew in wild profusion in his fields; 
hia daughters went to the assemblies 
in full dress on horseback, and their 
visiting cards, after the universal 
fashion of the day, were written on 
the face of Imported playing cards. 
He had "the biggest person, the big- 
gest house and the biggest coach" — 
and of such are the Kingdom of 
Heaven in Philadelphia even to this 
day. 

Joseph Shippen was his brother, and 
it was his son, Edward IV., born in 
Boston in 1703, who spent most of his 
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public life here, and died In Lancaster 
in 1781; Ed<ward V., or Junior, who 
owned this property, waa bom in Phil- 
adolpliia in 1729, and died there m 
1806. 

Hto father, Edward IV., had been a 
merchant, furrier. Councilman and 
Mayor of Philadelphia, before he be- 
came Prothonotary,Recorder and Reg- 
ister in Lancaster county,which places 
he held variously from 1746 until after 
the Declaration of Independence. It 
was he, I assume — and who knows 
but, as a tenant of these very prem^ 
ises, sitting out on this fragrant lawn 
— that balmy Sunday afternoon, July 
26, 1778, whom Christopher Marshall 
greeted on his way home from 
church! Remembering that Mar- 
shall llYed only a few doors up Bast 
Orange street from here, you will 
bear with me to hear this brief but 
delicious extract from his famous 
diary: 

"Sunday, July 26, 1778. Fine sun- 
shine; clear, pleasant morning. 1 
airose past seven; wind eastwardly. a 
took my walk in (the) orchard and 
observed the little concerns in our 
rural plantation. A general stillness 
now from the noise of drums, fires, 
ftc. The little birds, with their mates, 
chirping from tree to tree; the fruits 
and vegetables; plenty and gay; the 
harvest got in, having been blest with 
fine crope of grass and grain, and fine 
weather. Thus has kind Heaven blest 
and (is) blessing us! Oh! saith my 
soul, that a universal hymn of praise 
and thanksgiving may arise and 
spread in and over our soul to our 
great and blessed Benefactor! Amen. 
In (the) afternoon I went to the Dutch 
Presbyterian Meeting House, where a 
suitable and good discourse was de- 
livered on this text, Corinthians, II., 
Chap. 4:17, by one Fifer, minis- 
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ter of the Church of England living 
at Frederickstown or Fredericksburg, 
I did not learn (which). Returned 
with Ed. Shlppen, who pressed me to 
stop at his house, and drank (a) glass 

of beer of his own brewing After 

drinking tea, past seven, took (a) 
walk to Robert Taggert's, from there 
to the above mentioned meeting 
house, wtiere the aforesaid parson 
preached to (a) large collection of 
people on this text, Eccles. 12:l,which 
held ail past nine." 

A morning walk, a chorus of birds, 
a song of praise, a little beer, a lit- 
tle tea, two sermons In one after- 
noon! Those old forbears of ours, 
after all, were not a half bad lot. Lan- 
caster won't be Lancaster any more 
when it falls to mingle good cheer 
with sound religion, and to appreci- 
ate that good living Is a real part of 
the better life. 

A Pioneer Presbyterian. 

It was this same Edward Shlppen 
-^the fourth, remember — who, as 
chief burgess of the town, was called 
out of church that bloody Sunday of 
the blessed Christmas-tide, 1763,when 
the sudden foray of the Pazton boys 
and their massacre of the Conestoga 
Indians on the site of our present 
opera house disturbed the worship- 
ping congregations of Lancaster's 
church people and stained our soil 
with a tragedy that has never had a 
local pamllel. Though the victims 
found sepulture no further from here 
than Just back of where the Baptist 

Church stands on East Chestnut i 

street, near Lime, it was described as 
a location "not far from the town." 

Be it noted that when John Wood- 
hull came here as the first pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church — ^and when 
it had no mansard-roofed manse in 
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sight — E. Shippen, Esq.. was "one of 
the leading men among the Presby- 
terians/' and when George Whitfield 
visited America in 1764 the Shippens 
were his staunchest friends. When 
Lancaster — ^then, as now, generous to 
every worthy appeal — raised a fund 
"for the distresses of the i>oor inhab- 
itantB of Boston." Edw. Shippen was 
in the chair, and was entrusted with 
the forwarding of the money. 

His son, the younger Edward, was 
a lawyer of mildly Tory proclivities 
during the Revolution. When he for- 
bade his daughters attending the fa- 
mous British meschianza, it was due 
to a "feeling of shame at the Indel- 
icacy of the costume" expected, rath- 
er than to any patriotic sentiment. 
It was his daughter, Peggy, who be- 
came Benedict Arnold's second wife; 
and, though she no doubt often visit- 
ed her grandparents in Lancaster, her 
father bought this house most 
likely as a home for his 
father — soon after her betrothal 
to Arnold, but two months be- 
fore her marriage. He owned it when 
her husband's treason shocked and 
stirred the Revolutionary cause. The 
one bright smt in that sickening and 
tragic story is Arnold's perfect loyalty 
to her even to death; and Lecky in 
his history says, "There is something 
inexpressibly touching in the tender 
affection and undeviating admiration 
for her husband which she retained 
through all the vicissitudes of his dark 
and troubled life."* 



*In the huge volumes of delisrhtful 
STOSSlp which make up "Watsons An- 
nals of Philadelphia/' the recollections 
of Mrs. Ann Willing Morris include this 
reference to Peggy Shippen Arnold. 
"Mrs. Morris as a petted child was per- 
mitted to be present at the marriage 
of General Arnold with the daughter 
of Chief Justice Shippen. Of the char- 
acter and exploits of the traitor she 
in after life spoke in detestation; and 
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Was Peggy Shippen Here? 

It requires a vivid imagination to 
associate Peggy Shippen with the 
ghostly memories of this house and 
grounds — and the fact that her father 
sold it the next year after his father's 
death confirms the impression that 
it was bought as a home for him. But 
is it not pardonable to momentarily 
Indulge the fancy that if Arnold and 
his bride had come up here to nurse 
the wound he felt when Congress or- 
dered his courtmartial, the week be- 
fore his wedding — ^if they had drank 
tea with Christopher Marshall for a 
week or two of respite from military 
and political intrigue, and had for a 
short season looked at and listened 



for far more serious cause did she 
then sympathize with her errandmother, 
the aunt of 'the beautiful bride,' in her 
sorrow and surprise that so great a 
sacrifice was permitted to one so much 
her senior, a widower with children, 
and who, by herself at least, was not 
regarded with the confidence and re- 
spect necessary to render the connec- 
tion desirable or ag^reeable. Owing to 
a recent wound, received under circum- 
stances which alone would have estab- 
lished a claim to grrateful remembrance 
had not his subsequent extraordinary 
defection obliterated his name from 
the roll of hlsr country's heroes. Arnold 
during the marriage ceremony was 
supported by a soldier, and when 
seated his disabled limb was propped 
upon a camp-stool. These woiinJs 
perhaps may have made him more in- 
teresting to the lovely but unfortunate 
bride. At all events, her 'hero/ ex- 
cept for his character for extravagance, 
was then regarded with a share of pub- 
lic favor, If not with any feeling of 
popular affection. He had rendered 
•some service to the State,' and was 
distinguished for gallantry among the 
bravest of the land. It is as unjust as 
vain to urge, as some have done, In 
palliation of his stupendous crime, the 
fashionable and expensive propensities 
of his accomplished wife. That she 
was addicted to displays of wealth In- 
consistent with the spirit of her time 
and the condition of public affairs may 
not with propriety be questioned; but 
no external Influence can move a truly 

freat and honorable mind and heart 
rom a fixed purpose of patriotic or 
social duty." 
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to "the little birds with their mates 
chirping from tree to tree on these 
grounds/' and had watched the mag- 
nolias unfold their rich and yelyety 
purple to the balmy air of early 
spring, and marked "the patient 
stars" "climb the midnight &kj" as 
they glittered through the dark pines 
that stood Just back of yon rearmost 
kitchen, and maybe heard a sermon 
or two at the "Dutch Presbyterian 
Church/' things might have gone dif- 
ferently — poor Andre would have 
been spared from the gibbet and Ar- 
nold from everlasting disgrace. 

That the people of the Common- 
wealth harbored no resentment 
against Shippen for his son-in-law's 
crime appears from the fact that he 
had been Chief Justice of the State 
for more than six years preceding his 
death. 

He had studied law at the Inns of 
Court in London, and prepared with 
his own hand the first "common re- 
covery" ever suffered In Pennsyl- 
vania. It was to his pen we owe the 
first law reports published in this 
State. He had been an Admiralty 
and Common Pleas Judge in Philadel- 
phia, and an associate on the High 
Court of Errors and Appeals. He 
pacified the tumultuous popular as- 
semblage gathered at Lancaster in 
April, 1756, to resent and avenge the 
Indian massacres to the west of us. 

After his father died he sold this 
place to his brother, Joseph, of Ken- 
nett Square, who kept it from 1782 
until his death, February 11, 1810. 
His wife, who was one of the Mary- 
land Galloways, died in 1801, and her 
husband's executors sold it for 1,100 
pounds in 1810 to Edward Shippen 
Burd, a grandson, who at once trans- 
ferred it to a son, Robert Shippen. 
He held the place for seventeen 
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years, when it passed to Hon. Walter 
Franklin, for the consideration of 
12,500. 

Poet and Judge. 

Joseph Shlppen was a man of no 
mean distinction. He had senred as 
a trooper in the expedition that cap- 
tured Fort Duquesne. He cultiyated 
himself hy European trayel and study. 
He recruited his health in rural pur- 
suits about Kennett, and was appoint- 
ed Justice of Lancaster county in 1786. 
He was a scholar and a poet — ^in a 
day when Lancaster county poets 
were even rarer than now. He was 
a patron of Benjamin West and had 
I the time to read some of his verses 
— ^which I shall ask "leave to print"* 

*He is said to have written the fol- 
lowing lines, which srlve us the names 
of the belles of the day: 

LINBS WRITTEN IN AN ASSEMBLY 

ROOM. 

"In lovely White's most pleaslnsr form. 

What various graces meet! 
How blest with every striking charm! 

How languishingly sweet! 

"With Ju«t such elegance and grace, 
Fair, charming Swift appears; 

Thus Willing, whilst she awes, can 
please; 
Thus Polly Franks endears. 

"A female softness, manly sense. 
And conduct free from art. 

With every pleasing excellence. 
In Inglis charm the heart. 

"But see! another fair advance. 

With love commanding ally- 
See! happy in the sprightly dance. 
Sweet, smiling, fair McOblIL 

"Each blessing which indulgent 
Heaven 

On mortals can bestow. 
To thee, enchanting maid, is given. 

Its masterpiece below. 

"In Sally Coxe's form and face. 

True index of her mind. 
The most exact of human race 

Not one defect can find. 
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—you would believe he was quite a 
gallant As his second wife died in 
1801, and his gravestone In St. James 
records that he was not burled until 
1810, I cannot understand why he did 
not wed a third — unless the example 
of his ancestor deterred him with 
the fear of being put out of meeting. 
An advertisement of the property 
in the Lancaster "Journal" April 28, 
1810, describes it as "that large two- 
story brick house and lot of ground 
on the north side of Orange street, 
in the borough of Lancaster, late the 
property of Joseph Shlppen, Bsq., 
deceased. The lot is 61 feet 7 Inches 
and a half front on Orange street 
and 246 feet deep, and has the 
privilege of an 8 feet alley on the 
west. The house contains four 
rooms besides a kitchen on the first 
floor and five on the second story. 
Also a handsome building lot adjoin- 
ing the above on the east, measuring 
84 feet in front on Orange street, 
and 246 on Lime street Also another 
lot west of said house measuring 89 
feet 2 inches front and 246 feet deep. 
This lot has the privilege of an 8 
feet alley which is to be in common 
between this and the house lot." it 
was sold as an entirety, and com- 
prised what are now the halls, stair- 
ways and east side of the house. 
The traditional associations of the 



"Thy beauty every breast alarms. 
And many a swain can prove 

That he who views your conquering 
charms 
Must soon submit to love. 

"With either Chew such beauties dwell. 
Such charms by each are shared. 

No critic's Judging eye can tell 
Which merits most regard. 

"'Tis far beyond the painter's skill. 

To set their charms to view; 
As far beyond the poet's quill 

To '•Ive the praise that's due." 
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House with the legal profession and 
with owners of high social atatloD 
were maintained. Judge Franklin 
had been Attorney General of the 
Commonwealth, and was then Presi- 
dent Judge of the Second Judicial 
District, including not only Lancas- 
ter, but also, for part of his term, 
York, Dauphin, Cumberland and Leb- 
anon — a district now comprising 
nine Judges. Upon his death the 
property, still intact, was devised to 
his widow, Mrs. Anne Franklin, who 
continued in possession of It until 
her death, and it was sold by her 
executors, in 1863, to Emanuel C. 
Reigart, for |7,910. The names at- 
tached to his deed, of Judge Frank- 
lin's two sons, the late Hon. Thomas 
E. and Col. Emlen Franklin, and his 
son-in-law. Dr. John L. Atlee, first, 
will readily suggest to my patient 
hearers, without extended sugges- 
tion, the illustrious company of 
Lancastrians whose ancestral asso- 
ciations extend over the twenty-six 
years of Franklin ownership and oc- 
cupation, and many of whom honor 
and dignify this occasion by their 
presence. 

The Reigart Regime. 

The next change ot title made it 
the property of another leading 
lawyer and the home of a conspicu- 
ous family. Emanuel C. Reigart, of 
notable local and patriotic lineage, 
from the time of his admission to the 
bar, in 1822, to his death, in 1869. 
after twenty-one years' retirement 
from professional activity, was a 
leading citizen of Lancaster and of 
the Commonwealth, distinguished for 
his learning, benevolence, civic 
spirit and social excellences. 
To his numerous descendants, 
of whom several representa- 
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tives are also here to-night, this 
roof tree is a memorable shrine. 
Mr. Reigart made very considerable 
alterations and extensions to the 
house. There is a current belief — 
which I have no right and cer- 
tainly no disposition to disturb — 
that the east side of the house re- 
mains a part of the first pre-Revolu- 
tionary structure erected on the 
grounds. The memory of living 
man or woman runneth not to the 
contrary. The west wing and the 
present back buildings were built by 
Mr. Reigart. The rear kitchen was 
originally a separate building con- 
nected by a gallery and joined in the 
Reigart improvements. The front door 
in the center of the building, and the 
front to the east of the door,contalning 
two windows, were undoubtedly the 
old part of the house, and there may 
have been some small part of a 
building to the west of this, but this 
was torn down by Mr. Reigart. He 
had an office in the front room to the 
west, and it formerly had a door en- 
tering from the front porch into the 
west room, this door being now re- 
placed by one window. There can 
be no mistake that the part of the 
old house now standing is three- 
fifths of the front building. Since Mr. 
Relgart's changes there has been no 
material alteration in the general 
lines of the building, and it remains 
only to say it is one of the most at- 
tractive and generally admired of 
Lancaster's many beautiful homes. 

During his ownership of the place 
Mr. Reigart made it the seat of gra- 
cious hospitality, and when his 
daughter, the ever-young Mrs. Brin- 
ton — ^long live her ladyship — was 
married in these parlors, James Bu- 
chanan, her father's steadfast friend, 
and then just chosen President of the 
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United States, led her from tbe altar 
to the marriage feaat Indeed, three 
daughters of this household were 
married here within a year; and Mr. 
Reigart used to say, three weddings 
in one year, like Franklin said of 
three removals, were as bad as a fire. 
His great grandchildren are now pu- 
pils here. 

The Shroder Ownership. 

Mr. Relgart's ezeciftors sold the 
property in 1870 to the late Francis 
Shroder, and Mrs. Shroder parted 
with It for the purpose for which It 
Is now devoted In 1905. Many wit- 
nesses here can attest that during the 
Shroder proprietorship, l^e longest 
in Its history, it lost nothing of Its re- 
pute as the home of refined culture 
and a center of social pre-eminence. 
One of the pleasantest recollections 
of the famous Polish actress, Coun- 
tess Modjeska, whose charming me- 
moirs are now running through the 
"Century," was of her entertainment 
here as the guest of the Shroder 
homestead. It ceased, with the with- 
drawal from it of Mrs. Shroder, to 
be the private residence of a single 
family, after a century and a half of 
rich historical associations, such as 
have attached to no other single 
property in the town* The last child 
bom under its roof is a young woman 
In this company to-night. 

It was the proud boast of an his- 
toric house in Virginia that none of 
our sex "but a gentleman" had ever 
crossed its threshold; and there Is a 
romantic Incident related to prove 
that this tradition was maintained 
even when the murderous blows of a 
bloody civil war were given and par- 
ried at its very door, and the battle 
lines of hostile armies were drawn 
all about It. So,wlthout odious com- 
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pariBonB or Inyidious distinctions, it 
may be fairly said those who have 
wrought the chain of title to this 
property, running from 1760 down to 
this day, to our city's lasting credit, 
have "worn without abuse the grand 
old name of gentleman." 

And if I have taxed your patience 
and mayhap "vexed your ears with 
a twice-told tale," I can only plead 
that, as one fond of this good city, 
and to whom nothing that concerns it 
is foreign, I rejoice in the illustration 
of stability afforded by a piece of 
property so handsome and eligible, 
preserving Its exact outlines free 
from spoliation for more than a cen- 
tury and a half; as a lawyer, it has 
been a pleasure to recall the associa- 
tions of this place with the distin- 
guished Judges and advocates whose 
names and families are entwined 
through Its history; and as a neigh- 
bor, I greet with acclaim the reso- 
lute purpose of the men who stand 
behind this enterprise and the en- 
nobling aspirations of the gifted and 
gracious women who have pledged 
their unselfish labors to realize its 
lofty ideals. 

[Since the foregoing went to press 
I have aacertained that Joseph Gal- 
loway, the owner of the Shippen 
House, wae the son-in-law of Chief 
Justice Benjamin Chew, of the Su- 
preme Oourt of PeuDsylvania, who 
was commissioned April 9, 1774, 
whereas Joseph Galloway, the loyalist, 
was a son of his half-brother, and, 
therefore, a nephew of Joseph, of 
Anne Arundel. Edward Shippen was, 
therefore, a connection by marriage 
with both of them. The flme old Gal- 
loway house, known as "Tulip Hill," 
at West River, Anne Arundel county, 
Md., is still standing, and has re- 
mained in the hands of the Galloway 
family for two centuries. — ^W. U. H.] 
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Lancaster, Pa., April 15, 1910. 

The Lancaster County Historical So- 
ciety met in postponed session this 
evening in its room in the Smith Free 
Library Building. President Steinman 
presided. 

Librarian Steigerwalt announced the 
following donations: 

Founders' Week Memorial Volume. 
1683-1908, Philadelphia, from Publica- 
tion Committee; Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society, Proceedings of the Fif- 
ty^seventh Annual Meeting, October 
21, 1909; Ohoctaws of Bayou Lacomb, 
Louisiana; United States Ethnological 
Bureau; Proceedings of the Lehigh 
County Historical Society, Volume 2, 
1908-1909; Pennsylvania-German for 
April, 1910, The Standard Oil Com- 
pany, by Elbert Hubbard; American 
Catholic Historical Researches for 
April, 1910; Volume 6, No. 2; Annals 
of Iowa for January, 1910, from the 
Historical Department of Iowa; Calla- 
potscink — ^The Yellow Breeches 
Creek — ^by John R. Miller, from the 
Cumberland County Historical So- 
ciety; Library bulletins, etc.; framed 
photographic (enlarged) copy of the 
engraving of the Indian Fort Sasque- 
sah€mok, from Montanus, 1671, do- 
nated by the Librarian, Charles Steig- 
erwalt; books, from E. M. Cohn; four 
local post cards, from D. B. Landis; 
History of the United States, Boston, 
1834, by L. H. Gllgore; silk badge ox 
the Lancaster Beneficial Association, 
from Miss Hilton, of Carlisle. 

The application of Frank S. Qroff, 
Esq., for membership, was favorably 
acted upon, and the following appli- 
cations received: Rev. Elias Boudl- 
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not Stockton, West Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
Horace Binney Pearson, Philadel- 
phia; Miss Alice Grey Elmer, this 
city; Qeorge W. KilUan, this city; 
Miss Elizabeth J. D. Lant 

Two resolutions, introduced by H. 
Frank Eahleman, EiSq., were adopted 
as follows: 

"Resolved, That a committee of 
three or five be appointed by the Pres- 
ident to investigate, ascertain and 
report upon the true date, location ana 
character of the earliest white Ck>nF> 
estoga settlement in Lancaster coun- 
ty; and, if feasible, accompany the 
report with a map of the same. 

"Resolved, That a committee of 
three be appointed by the President to 
prepare a summary of the contents, 
and a statement or list of the most 
important items of the first Minute 
Book of the Commissioners oi Lancas- 
ter county; and make report of the 
same to this society. The appolntp 
ment to be made on or before the 
night of the next meeting." 

The vacancy in the ESxecutive Com- 
mittee created by Dr. Dubbs' death 
was filled by the unanimous election 
of Mr. W. U. Hensel. 

Mr. Hensel offered a minute on the 
death of Dr. Dubbs, and in doing so 
paid a fine tribute to the valued ser- 
vices which Dr. Dubbs gave to his 
church as minister and historian, and 
also to the organizations of which he 
was a member, and especially of the 
Lancaster County Historical Society. 
The minute, which was ordered pub- 
lished in the society's proceedings, is 
as follows: 

"Rev. Joseph Henry Dubbs, D.D., 
LL.D., Audenried Professor of History 
and Archaeology in Franklin and Mar- 
shall College; and one of the found- 
ers and original members of this so- 
ciety, died at his home, in Lancaster, 
Friday, April 1, 1910. His associates 
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in the work of collecting, publishing 
and perpetuating the History ot Lan- 
caster county bear willing testinHHiy 
to the zeal and ability which he 
brought to the subject of our common 
interest 

"His scholarahip was built on broad 
lines of liberal culture; but from his 
youth up he evinced special aptitude 
for the study of history, universal and 
local. He was an industrious and earn- 
est worker in this field, and shared 
liberally with the public the rich re- 
sults of his labors. 

"As a minister of the Gospel he was 
an earnest and devoted Christian, an 
eloquent and forcible preacher, and 
an example of pure life and character. 
As a teacher he was a beloved and 
popular preceptor, an efficient instruc- 
tor and a generous colleague. As a 
compiler and author of history he was 
indefatigable in research, accurate in 
statement and vivid in style. As a clt^ 
zen he was patriotic, public-spirited 
and practical. 

"His fellow-members of the Lancas- 
ter County Historical Society attest 
his fidelity to its work from its ori- 
gin, the wide scope of his contribu- 
tions and the geniality of his com- 
radeship. 

"Let this minute be entered upon 
the records of our proceedings and 
published as a part of them; and a 
copy be transmitted to his family." 

Mr. F. R. Diffienderffer, who was one 
of Dr. Dubbs' closest friends, refer- 
ring to his connection with the so- 
ciety, said that Dr. Dubbs' death was 
an almost irreparable loss. Mrs. M. 
N. Robinson, Dr. R. K. Buehrle, Miss 
Martha B. Clark, L. B. Herr and D. B. 
Landifi also spoke of the loss sus- 
tained by the society in his death. 

Reference was also made to the 
death of Robert J. Houston, one of 
the oldest members of the society. 
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OOR EARLY GORRENGT AND 
ITS VALUE 



The 8c«jcity of a suf&cienA circulate 
incT medium to meet tbe neede of tradie 
and the actual neoeaeitlee of exMlD« 
conddtloiis through war or otherwise 
have been the two main reasona why 
60 manor civilized countriea have at 
vBrtoiM times resented to the laaue 
of paper money. Gold and silyer have 
always been costly, and, therefore, 
have seldom been made the medium 
ot 'the general money circulation of 
most countries in recent times. On the 
other hand, "paper money/' so called, 
Is not only to be iprocured very cheap- 
ly, but in any amounts that may be 
needed. Paper, ink and' a printing 
press, together.wlth a legal enactment 
by some competent authority, is all 
that ]e required, and, presto, millions 
of this so-cialled money are in a few 
days or weeks available to meet all 
pressing or other neede. 

In thds country, paper currency has 
been resooted to for a period of more 
than two hundred yeans; the usual ex- 
penditures caused' by war or by the 
scarcity of the preciono metals led all 
of the American Colonies aiid' Prov- 
inces to resort to thie method of pro- 
curing money which could not be ob- 
tained in any other way. 

Tbe war which broke out between 
Prance and Great Britain in 1689 nat- 
uirally extended to the colonies o< 
those two nations on the American 
continent, and the French north of 
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the St. Lawreace and the English to 
the south of that great river 
soon became Involved in hostilities. 
The French enlHsted the InidianB in 
their cause, and began to make in- 
roads into the English border colonies. 
The result wais that the EhisHsih colo- 
nies were in self-defenise compelled to 
make preperation tor defenae and of- 
fensep ami the conquest of Canada 
was undertaken both by loudi and' eea. 
Massachueette sent out a fleet of thir- 
ty-four ships to capture Montreal. It 
failed utterly, and the expedition re- 
turned defeated and dis'heartened. 

To fit out that fleet had coot much 
money. Upon its return it found the 
Oolonial treasury empty. The Colonial 
Assembly, "considering," as it de- 
clared, "the present poverty of the 
country, and through scarcdty of 
money the want of an adequate 
meajBure oi commerce," proceeded to 
authorize the iesue of bills of credit, 
in the sihape of notes in denominAr 
tiona ofl flrom five shlllingB to five 
pounds, "to be equal to money and) ac- 
cepted in all public paymente." Pub* 
lie confidence in thie money wb» not 
ovenstixmg, and, as the issue was 
continued from time to time, they 
were eventually made a legal tender. 

Spain, the ally of France, owned 
the peninsula of Florida, so South 
Carolina sent an expedition to capture 
that desirable colony. It was defeated 
and then South Carolina, like Massa- 
chusetts, found herself without money 
and deeply in debt. Of course, she fol- 
lowed the example of the latter, at the 
same time pleading the precedent of 
"great and rich countries," and as- 
sured that "funds of credit" or paper 
currency "have fully answered the 
ends of money and given the people a 
quick circulation oi their trade and 
cash," issued paper currency to the 
extent of six thousand pounds. 
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Massachusetts and South Carolina 
were the initial colonies in the United 
States to introduce the use of a paper 
currency without a metallic reserve to 
sustain it, and the otibers were not 
slow,on one pretext or another, to fol- 
low their example. 

New nations, like new settlements, 
are always in need of credit. That was 
the case with the coloiUea. They 
w^'e rich in undeveloped reeoiircefl, 
and continually in debt to the mother 
country. The little specie tlhey re- 
ceived from foreign nations was sent 
away to pay Great Britain for what 
they had bought from her, and not 
enough was left for the ondinary trans- 
action of business. The maxim 
prevailed throughout all of them "tlhat 
it was the duty of government to pro- 
vide a currency for oommeroe cuid 
trade, and, <as the impossibility of 
maintaining a metallic currency, in a 
state of colonial dependence, seemed 
to be an accepted maxim, it led to 
practice and perilous use of pa/per 
nnmey." 

Concerning the situation, perhaps 
the first of our historians describes the 
situation as follows: "The provinces 
were invited to manufacture bills Ot 
credit. The credit of the colonies was 
involved in behalf of borrowers. The 
first emissions of provincial paper had 
their origin in the immediate necessi- 
ties of government. In times of peace, 
provinces which had an empty treas- 
ury issued bills of credit, redeeniable 
at a remote day,and put in circulation, 
by means of loans to citizens, at a low 
rate of interest on the mortgage of 
lands. The bills, in themselves almost 
worthless from the remoteniess o(f the 
date of payment, were made a lawful 

tender The first effects of their 

unreal enlargement of the curfbncy 
appeared beneficial, and men rejoiced 
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in the seeming impulae given to 
trade. It was preeently found, tliat 
tbat »pecie wae repelled from the 
country by the syetem; that the paper 
furnished but a depreciated currency, 
fluctuating In value with every new 
emission, and- finally commerce was 
corrupted in its sources by the uncer- 
tainties attending the expression of 
value in every contract. 

"Uncertainty rapidly pervaded the 
country; In 1738 the New England 
currency was worth one hundred for 
five hundred; that of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, one hundred for one hundred 
and sixty or seventy, or two hundred; 
of South Oarolina, one for eight; 
while of North Carolina, the paper 
was in London esteemed worth but 
one for fourteen, in the colony but 
one for ten." 

This condition of things finally be- 
came so annoying that the home Gov- 
ernment was compelled to take some 
remedial action. The scarcity of 
money called for measures that would 
bring about the desired reMef. A lit- 
tle book published hj/\ Noah Webster, 
the lexicographer, in 1815, tells us of 
the course pursued towara that end. 
He aays: "But the scarcity of money 
finally called for a remedy, and some 
of the colonies attempted to remove 
the difficulty by passing laws to raise 
the nominal value of foreign coins. 
This occasioned a royal proclamation 
in the sixth year of Queen Anne, 1708, 
which fixed the current nominal value 
of coins in the colonies at one-fourth 
above the nominal value of sterling 
money, so that a dollar, which was 
four shillings and sixpence, sterling, 
passed for six shillings. In New Eng- 
land and Virginia this became and 
still remains (1815) the current de- 
nominAtion. But in some of the col- 
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onles the depreciation of their paper 
currency, the scarcity of moDe^ and 
the current rate of exchange between 
paper and specie raised the nominal 
value of gold and silver still higher. 
In New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland the value of the dollar was 
established at and continues (in 1815) 
at seven shillings and six pence; In 
New York and North Carolina at 
eight shillings. In South Carolina 
and Georgia it rose only to four and 
eight pence, or two pence In the dol- 
lar above the sterling value." 

The needs of the colonies for 
money induced them to go largely 
into the paper money business. In 
1723 Governor Keith, of Pennsyl- 
vania, consented to the popular wish 
and gave his consent to the experi- 
ment of issuing £15,000 of paper 
money, to be loaned out to the peo- 
ple on real estate at 5 per cent in- 
terest, one-eighth of the principal to 
be paid annually. Loan offices were 
established in each countyf The 
smallest loan was for £10 10s, and 
the largest for £100. That was in 
1722. The scneme was so popular 
that in 1723 £30,000 more were is- 
sued on the same plan. In 1730 the 
time for recalling these issues ex- 
pired, but the loans could not be call- 
ed in, so, to make a bad matter 
worse, the total sum was raised t6 
£75,000. It was not done away with 
until fifty years later, when the 
amount was funded by the State in- 
stead of being redeemed. 

During the Revolutionary era an- 
other cause came in to discredit this 
paper money. The Federal Govern* 
ment was even harder pressed for 
money than- the coloniee had been, 
and the result was it, too, began to 
issue paper money, only in vastly 
greater amounts — millions where the 
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colonics had issued only thousands. 
The two issues came into conflict. 
The colonies had become States, and 
were represented by tangible govern- 
ments, which could be held respon- 
sible. whereas the Federal Government 
wag of a very uncertain success or 
future stability. The State money 
was, therefore, the better of the two, 
and possessed some value to the Last, 
while the Federal issues became ab- 
solutely worthless. 

In 1781 taxes in Pennsylvania were 
levied In two kinds of moniey, gold eiud 
silver and paper or State money; that 
is, part of the tax had to be paldi with 
the former and part could be paid 
with the latter. The instructions is- 
sued to the tax coUectoiB nan as Hol- 
lows: "And, further, you are to take 
Notice that all Pensons who 2iave 
taken the Oath or Affirmation of Alle- 
giance to this State have a right to 
pay the one^half of the Tax called the 
Hard money tax, in State mofoey emit- 
ted in punsuance of an Act passed the 
Seventh Day of April, 1787, tor which 
Purpose the Persons who hav« taken 
said Oath are placed separately. But 
the Paper Money Tax may be re- 
ceived in any sort of State money." 

To go back, thowever, to the Act 
passed in 1704,the Queen's decree mak- 
ing the Spanish pillar dollar as the 
standard, with its several units, fixed 
the price at which it should be •re- 
ceived and paid out in the several col- 
onies of America. That dollar now, as 
then, is composed of eight minor 
parts, called "reals," and that fact 
leads it to be denominated in the lan- 
guage of those times as "pieces of 
eight," eight smaller ooins of 12 ^ cents 
each. A real, a coin of two reals and 
one of four reals, is shown this even- 
ing. The two and four real pieces 
correspond with our quarter and half- 
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dollar, but are intxinflically wanth a 
little nmra The smaller coin, tlie 
real, was known to our fathers aa the 
"levy or eleven-penny-blt;" in the 
South it was always called the "bit," 
andi^ perhaps, still is. The only objec- 
tion to tiie circulation of these coins 
in Pennsylvania was that from long 
and continuous use they became much 
worn and abraded until they lost a 
third or more of their intrinsic value, 
and because they could not be redeem- 
ed at par. Up to 1825, or later, they 
were tihe ohlef silver currency of our 
peoirfe. 

The State £., S. and d., however, 
was the money in which much of the 
business continued to be done. As 
late as 1835, or later, that system of 
money accounts prevailed in PeDosyl- 
vania, and even longer. The first 
arithmetic used by the writer of this 
article had all its problems and calcu- 
lations in that kina of money. The 
arithmetic was Pike's, I believe. 

As the value of the pound and shil- 
ling varied so much in the several 
Colonies and States, tables weve pate* 
pared- by means of which the value 
of these denominations relative to 
each oth€<r could easily be calculated. 
Such a table seems a curiosity now, 
but was very much; needed one hun- 
dred years ago. 

As there was a very general circu- 
lation of this provincial currency 
throughout the country, tables were 
necessary to enable merchants and 
others who handled the money to con- 
vert the several kinds one into the 
other; and to determine the exact 
value of each in decimal money when 
the latter began to take the place of 
the former. Here is a table giving 
the value of the shillings and pence 
of the different States in cents and 
fractions of cents: 
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The value of the United States dol* 
lar in the different currencies was as 
follows: 



s. 
6. 



d. I 'A. dv I 8. <L 
0. I 7. 6. I 4. 8. 



d. J s. 
$1. I 6. a. I 8. 

Rules for reducing the currency of 
the different States into each other: 

(To reduce the currency of the New 
England States and Virginia into that 
of New York and North Carolina, to 
the given sum add one-third part 
thereof. 

Of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Del- 
aware and Maryland, to the given sum 
add one-fourth. 

Of South Carolina and G^orgia.from 
tne given sum subtract two-ninths. 



To reduce New York and North 
Carolina into New E^ngland and Vir- 
ginia, from the sum deduct one-fourth 
thereof. 

Into Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Del- 
aware and Maryland, from the sum 
given deduct one-sixteenth thereof. 
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Into South Carolina and Georgia, to 
the sum given add one-sixth, and then 
take one-half of the whole. 



To reduce Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Maryland Into New 
England and Virginia, from the sum 
given deduct one-fifth thereof. 

Into New York and North Carolina, 
to the sum given add one-fifteenth 
part. 

Into South Carolina and Georgia, 
multiply by 3 1-9 the sum, and divide 
the product by 5, or multiply by 28 
and divide by 45. 



To reduce South Carolina and 
Georgia currency Into Maseaohusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and Vir- 
ginia, to the given sum add two-sev- 
enths thereof. 

Into Pennsylvania, New Jersey,I>eI- 
aware and Maryland, multiply the 
given sum by 45 and divide by 28. 

Into New York and North Carolina, 
from the given sum subtract one^sev- 
enth and double the remainder. 

A nK>re cumbersome and perplexing 
monetary system than the above can 
hardly be imagined. The wonder Is 
that It should have been tolerated 
until well on in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 



MINUTES OF MAT MEETING 



Lfancaster, Pa., May 13. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Lancaster County Historical Society 
was held this evening In the society's 
room. There was a fair attendance of 
the m-embers. President Steinman 
presided. 

Librarian Steigerwalt reported the 
following donations : 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory for April, 1910, from the Histor- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania; Trans- 
actions of the Historical Society of 
Berks county for 1909; The Pennsyl- 
vania-German for May, 1910; Birds of 
New York, from the New York State 
Educational Department, an elegant 
large volume, with many colored 
plates. By purchase — ^History of York 
County, by George R. Prowell; two 
large volumes; copy of Chinese Daily 
News, January 16, 1857, per Emma R. 
Hastings; several copies of the Mil- 
lersville Herald, per D. B. Landis; A 
Sextette of Lancaster Sonnets,by Mrs. 
Mary N. Robinson; series of six vol- 
umes of the Colonial Period, published 
by the Lowle Manufacturing Company, 
donated by A. K. Hostetter. 

The following new members wer^ 
elected: Rev. Ellas Boudinot Stock- 
ton, of West Orange, N. J.; Mrs. Hor- 
ace Binney Pearson, of Philadelphia, 
and Miss Alice Grey Elmer, Miss Eliz- 
abeth J. D. Lant and George W. Kil« 
lian, of this city. The following appli- 
cations were received: Prof. C. N. Hel- 
ler, this city; Mrs. Irving A. Heikes, 
of New York; Miss Elizabeth E. EU- 
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maker, Mr. Jacob B. Missemer, D. W. 
Noll and Samuel L. Hartman, of this 
city. 

On motion, the vacancy In the Exr 
ecutlve Committee was filled by the 
unanimous election of Mrs. M. N. Rob- 
inson. 

A motion was adopted to reimburse 
D. H. Landls for the payment of cuts 
used in Illustrating the paper on the 
Susquehannock Fort. 

The question of the annual outing 
was brought up, and, on motion, the 
following comonmlttee was appointed 
to make the necessary arrangements: 
A. K. Hosteter, L. B. Herr, D. B. Lan- 
dls, John L. Summy, Miss Martha B. 
Clark and Miss Alice Grey ESlmer. 

Following the business session Mr. 
H. Frank Eshleman r^ad a paper on 
Judge John Wright, who was the chief 
presiding magistrate of the justices 
courts of Lancaster county for many 
years. 
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IINUTES OF JUNE MEETING 



Lancaster, Pa., June 3, 1910. 

The Lancaster County Historical So- 
ciety held Its regular monthly meet- 
ing in its quarters, In the Smith Free 
Library building, thie evening. Pres- 
ident Steinman presided, and there 
was a fair attendance of the member- 
ship. 

The minutes of the May meeting 
were read and approved. 

LibraAan Steigerwalt reported the 
usual exchanges received since the 
last meeting. 

The following new members, nom- 
inated at the May meeting, were duly 
elected: Prof. C. N. Heller, Lancas- 
ter; Miss Elizabeth Ellmaker, Lan- 
caster; Jacob B. Missemer, Lancaster; 
D. W.Noll, Lancaster; Samuel L. Hart- 
man, Lancaster, and Mrs. Irving A. 
Heikes, of New York City. 

The names of Clarence M. Burton, of 
Detroit, and J. Aldus Herr, of Lam- 
peter, were placed in nomination for 
membership, action on them being 
postponed un>til the next meeting. 

The outing committee, through Mr. 
A. K. Hostetter, reported that the an- 
nual pilgrimage of the society would 
be taken June 17, the objective points 
being Reamstown, Muddy Creek and 
Adamstown, the members to travel by 
special trolley car. 

There being no further business, 
the meeting adjourned. 



/ oal 



^ .veams- 

aainstown 

members of 

the party, and 

trolley car leaving 

o'clock p. m., and re- 

^ o'clock. Members of the 

•^unty Historical Society 

>'*tfjrst stop made was at the old 
^M jiouse, near Reamstown, built 

/i^eot the original Reams in 1767. 

AT^Itfr. Pierce Lesher met the 
^JJt ^^ 8*^® ^^® historical points 
^t the property. The entrance to 
^Q cellar is a door about six feet 
^de. and in this cellar the patriots, 
during the Revolutionary War, hid a 
large number of their horses to pre- 
vent the Tories taking them or giv- 
ing information about them, so that 
the British authorities could take 
them. Closely adjoining this Is the 
old Reams Cemetery, and the visit- 
ors went into It and examined the 
ancient tombstones and the names of 
the forefathers of that locality. 

The next step was on the Pierce 
Lesher farm on the southern out- 
skirts of Reamstown, which is the 
center of the original tract of sev- 
eral 'hundred acres taken up by Eber- 
hard Ream in 1724. In later years 
this tract contained a famous race- 
track, and was the field of the battal- 
ion meetings, and the great circuses 
on their route from Philadelphia to 
Harrisburg and other points. Prom- 
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Inent speakers addressed the audi- 
ence on battalion day. 

The next s-top was In Reamstown. 
and the whole party went to the 
^Jnion Reformed and Lutheran 

urch, and here inspected the old 
^stones and learned from Mr. 
V the history of the twenty-five 
-% Revolutionary patriots killed 
ided at the battle of Bran- 
Their names are not given 
.ae marker. Most of them died 
uere. There was an old hotel, called 
"The Continental House/' in Reams- 
town at that time, and back of it h 
barracks, where the soldiers were 
nursed, of whom these twenty-five 
or more died. At this place B. C. 
Atlee, Esq., addressed the audience 
on home county heroism, and brought 
out the point that, whereas we have 
been accustomed to consider these 
non-resistant forefathers as having 
always been behind the times, it now 
turns out that they were one hundred 
years ahead of the times, since the 
doctrine of peace which they stood 
for more than one hundred years is 
now being approved and sought for 
by all the great nations. Mr. Darwin 
W. Noll, proprietor of the new 
Orange street book store, and Rev. 
Gardiner also spoke here. The party 
then went into the church, and Mr. 
Walter Bausman, of New York, play- 
ed on the old organ. "Vlnnie Ream," 
the sculptress, who made the statue 
of Lincoln in Washington, is the 
granddaughter of John Frederick 
Ream, formerly of Reamstown. 

The next stop was at Muddy Creek, 
where the ancient Union Lutheran 
and Reformed Church was visited,and 
where the visitors were welcomed by 
Rev. Stephen Schweitzer in an inter- 
esting speech in the old church. This 
church is very ancient, built of thick 
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stone wallB, with a high pu}pit and 
Sfide gallery all around it, reached by 
a diagonal stairway from each of tHe 
two rear corners. Mr. Bausman also 
played on this organ, which was 
built in 1781, and has an especially 
sweet, rich tone. Ancient documents, 
Bibles and records were shown here. 
Rev. Brown made the response to Rev. 
Schweitzer's speech at this place. 

From here the party went to 
Adamstown and were received by Mr. 
Elmer Billingfelt, and given refresh- 
ments at his fine old country home, 
where they also viewod the many In- 
dian relics and other rare and ancient 
exhibits and documents. 

The party next moved to the c^ne- 
tery on the heights, where, recently, 
a new $10,000 chapel was built to the 
memory of John and Elizabeth Mus- 
ser by Peter Miller Mnsser and Lud- 
wig Talbot Custer, descendants. It 
is a beautiful gray cut stone building, 
trimmed with Indiana limestone. 
Here addresses were made by Rev. C. 
H. Mengle and S. R. Weaver, Esq., 
Mr. Weaver dwelling upon the great 
wrong done to the German element of 
Lancaster county by recent books, 
recklessly holding them up to ridicule, 
and announcing the fact that several 
members of the Historical' Society are 
collecting data to issue a complete 
answer to and refutation of the in- 
uendoes of these books. The purpose 
of this is to set forth the sturdy ele- 
ments of our people in their real true 
light 

From here the party went to the 
American Eagle Hotel and took din- 
ner, after which they again repaired 
to Mr. Billingfelt's home and listened 
to a speech by Mr. B. F. Owen, of 
Reading, on ancient stoves and stove 
plates, samples of the latter of which 
he exhibited. It was a very interest- 
ing and able talk. 
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The historians then boarded their 
special car, leaving Adamstown at 
8:30 o'clock, and arrived home at 10 
o'clock, having had a very 
profitable and pleasurabhe pilgrimage 
and outing and having inspired new 
zeal into the members to bring forth 
the history of this ancient part of the 
county in their proceedings in the 
future and especially to take some 
action with regard to the unnamed 
Revolutionary soldiers in the Reams- 
town Cemetery. 



THE COUNTY BI-GENTENART 



The Committee appointed b7 the 
Lancaster County HlBtorlcal Society 
to prepare for the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the first settle- 
ment of Lancaster county effected an 
organization the latter part of April. 
The chairman, F. R. Dlffenderffer, pre- 
sided. On motion duly put, seconded 
and passed, H. Ftank Eshleman, Esq., 
was elected secretary and A. K. Hos- 
tetter treasurer. 

'It was the sense of the committee 
that the celebration be held in the 
early part of September, in 
the neighborhood of the Old 
Christian Herr House or some- 
where upon or near the original 
6,400 acre tract laken up by the pion- 
eers of this coimty, and thiat the event 
be held near the trolley line. 

The following sub-committees were 
then selected: 

Committee on securing grounds or a 
place for holding the celebration — ^Mr. 
L. B. Herr, chairman; Miss Alice 
Nevin and H. L. Raub. 

Finance and Funds — Messrs. Geo. 
Steinman, A. K. Hostetter, William 
Riddle and W. U. Hensel. 

On Invitations — Hon. W. U. Hensel, 
Martha B. Clark, John A. Coyle and 
B. C. Atlee, Esqrs. 

On Progi*amme — Mr. F. R. Dlffen- 
derffer, D. F. Magee, Esq., A. F. Hos- 
tetter, Esq., Judge C. I. Landis and 
Mrs. M. N. Robinson. 

Executive Committee — Mr. F. R. 
Diffenderffer, H. Frank EsMeman, 
Esq., and Mr. A. K. Hostetter. 
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Receptloa Committee, consisting of 
entire main committee, who are: Mr. 
F. R. Diffenderffer, chairman; Hon. 
W. U. Hensel, Hon. C. I. Landis, D. F. 
Magee. Esq., Mr. William Riddle, 
Mrs. Mary N. Robinson, Mr. A. K. 
Hostetter, John A. Coyle, Esq, H. 
Frank Eshleman, Esq., Mr. L. 
B. Herr, A. F. Hostetter, Esq., B. C. 
Atlee, Esq., Miss Alice Nevin, Mr. H. 
L. Raub, Mrs. A. K. Hostetter, Miss 
Martha B. Clark and Mr. George 
Steinman, President of the Society, 
ex-officio; together with a local com- 
mittee. 

The following were appointed mem- 
bers of the local committee, designed 
to be a conmilttee to interest citizens 
of the locality and also to have the 
function of being a representative 
committee,to communicate and arouse 
interest among the people in all sec- 
tions of the county, including all 
creeds and representatives of all 
nationalities living in our county: 

Messrs. J. Aldus Herr, Hebron Herr, 
Hon. Amos Mylin, Messrs. C. R. Herr, 
Joseph P. Brenneman, J^tank Mussel- 
man, George W. Hensel, Strasburg; J. 
Bachman, Jefferson Herr, Dr. J. H. 
Musser, Rev. Frank Herr, Hon. John 
Homsher, Major and Mrs. J. W. Yo- 
cum, Hon. Washington Hershey, Hon. 
John H. Landis, Messrs. John D. Herr, 
H. W. Kriebel, Samuel Mylin, Esq., 
Messrs. John B. Kendig, Harry Rush, 
David Huber, Jr.,Mrs. A. K. Hostetter, 
Messrs. Linnaeus R. Reist and Isaac 
Weaver. 

The committee wae to be consider- 
ably enlarged at subsequent meetings, 
so as to take in descendants of all 
the main families of Lancaster county, 
whether Swiss, German, Irish, Hugue- 
not, Scotch or English; and all creeds, 
Christian, Jewish and of any other 
religious learning. 
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It was decided that all mem- 
bers of the main and sub- 
committees should make a list of all 
the prominent people of whom they 
have any knowledge In the United 
States, who came from Lancaster 
county, or whose ancestors came frcxn 
Lancaster county; and that there 
should be sent to all such persons a 
circular explaining the purposes and 
character of this . bi-centenary cele- 
bration, together with an invitation to 
be present, and that the lists of such 
persons should be sent to the Secre- 
tary. 

At the committee meeting on May 
13, the local committee was aug- 
mented by the addition of the follow- 
ing: Maris B. Weaver, Clayton Mylin, 
Edward Stauffer, Paul Heine, C. A. 
Borrows, Rev. EJmil Meister, Ephraim 
Hershey, Alfred Schneebeli, J. W. 
Brenneman, James Shand, John E. 
Snyder, Harry H. Herr, Aldus C. Kerr, 
Emlin Mylin, D. H. Landis, Hon. D. W. 
Graybill, A. N. Hess, Dr. J. L. Mentzer, 
Howard A. Johns, Abram Kendig, 
Jacob B. Miller, Silas S. Herr, Robert 
Oswald, Martin Overholtzer, Jacob 
Bowman, H. S. Williamson, Dr. R. L. 
Clark, John P. Weaver, David H. Mel- 
linger, Amos Miller, Quarryville; 
Joseph Miller, Marticville; Ezra H. 
Burkholder, A. W. Snader, H. M. 
Stauffer, Leola, and A. B. Denlinger, 
of Strasburg. 

At the committee meeting of June 
25, the general character of the pro- 
gramme was decided upon, as follows: 
A forenoon session at half-past ten 
o'clock, at which there is to be un- 
veiled a boulder and tablet marker of 
the original tract settled, togetner 
with a short talk on the meaning ol 
our 200 years of county history; an 
afternoon session, musical and lit- 
erary ; speeches to be made by notable 
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strangers; and an evening session in 
Lancaster city. The day exercises to 
be held September 8, near Willow 
Street, on the original tract, prefer- 
ably on the lawn of the Brick (Men- 
nonite) Church. At this meeting it 
was also decided to hold a meeting on 
the ground to meet the local people 
and members and authorities of the 
church on July 16th, which w«ls post- 
poned to July 23d. 

J. Aldus Herr and H. Frank Eshle- 
man, together with sueh persons as 
they see fit to associate, were ap- 
pointed a committee to procure the 
boulder and marker, which they did 
at once. Committees on meals and 
horse feed and on reception were also 
appointed, and the programme com- 
mittee presented the outlines of the 
programme with some of the details 
worked out. And with this all the pre- 
liminaries for the holding of a suc- 
cessful observance of the 200th anni- 
versary of the first settlement of this 
county were completed. 
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MICHAEL WITMAN, 
LOYALIST 



In Volume XII., No. 7, of our So- 
ciety's proceedings appeared sketches 
of the Lancaster county Loyalists. 
Among them was Michael Witman, 
of Cocalico township. This man 
Witman was perhaps the wealthiest, 
if not the most prominent, of all 
those attainted of treason in this lo- 
cality. The article alluded to gives 
in detail the list of his possessions, 
real and personal, seized hy the Pro- 
vincial Qovernment, sold, and the 
proceeds turned over to the new 
State Qovemment by the acting 
agent and received. 

The records at Harrisburg, as well 
as the Colonial records, were care- 
fully searched at the time, but noth- 
ing further than was stated in the 
above-named article was learned of 
this man Witman or 'his career. Since 
then several items concerning him 
have been brought to light through 
the researches of Mrs. Mary N. Rob- 
inson, and these are now printed to 
supplement that early account. An 
effort was made to learn something 
of his early life, but only a few facts 
were ascertained, which are now 
stated. 

The name of Michael Witman does 
not appear in Volume XVII, second 
aeries, Pentmsylvania Archlyes, aa 
among the arrivals from Germany. 
But on September 29, 1733, the pas- 
sengers that reached Philadelphia 
on the Pink Mary wiere qiaalifledL 
Among them were Mathies (aged 
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fifty-six), Mara Catrana (thirty- 
eight), Johannes (fifteen), Elizabeth 
(three and three-fourt^is), Matthew 
(tfclrty-four), Margreftt (tWrty), 
Mathiee (Mx), and Christopher Wit- 
man, aged eight. The group was no 
doubt composed of two related fam- 
ilies. 

The only one connected with this 
inquiry was Christopher, aged eight 
years, and it is more than likely he 
was the father of our fi)tend Michael, 
the Tory. On February 18, 1765, 
Christopher Wltman, of Manheim 
township, made and signed a will, 
which was proved September 12, 
1770. In that will his wife, Barbara, 
is named, and the following soub and 
daughters: Adam, Christopher, John. 
Michael, Henry; Roslna, wife of De- 
trich Kremer; Madlena, wife of Lud- 
wig Imler, and Regina, wife of Wil- 
liam Kurtz. The witnesses to the 
will were George Strlckler, Casper 
Shaffner, Jr., Elizabeth Shaffner. (See 
will of Christopher Wltman, C. 1. 
307.) 

Next we have the following mar- 
riage, celebrated by Rev. John Wald- 
Schmidt: Michael Witman to Cath- 
arine, daughter of Engelbert Schnei- 
der, January 9, 1759. (Volume 6, Sixth 
series, Pennsylvania Archives, p. 
261.) 

Next we have a sale of ninety-five 
acres of land In Cocalico township 
by Michael Witman and 'his wife, 
Catharine, on AprC 28, 1770. to Sam- 
uel Bowman, for £373. Recorded 
Au^^ 6, 1785. 

On the same day the same parties 
sold a lot of land In Cocalico town- 
ship to Henry Mohler for £373. Re- 
corded April 28, 1790. 

The foregoing records relate all 
that has been discovered relating to 
Witman's career prior to the time 
when his tory proclivities brought 
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him into contact with the State of 
Pennsylyania in 1779, the story of 
which is told in tiie article already 
referred to. As is there stated, he 
was at that time possessed of 232 
acres of good land and a desirable 
tavern stand in Cocalico township, 
and which was seized by order of the 
Provincial Council on September 4, 
1779, for £25.000. 

With the above transaction Wit- 
man's was a sealed book until sev- 
eral months ago, when Mrs. Robin- 
son discovered the following very in- 
teresting document, detailing the ac- 
tion of the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil of the State among the archives in 
the Court House, of which the fol- 
lowing is a verbatim copy: 

Pennsylvania 88 (L. 8.). 
Book R., P. 527. Jos. Reed. 

The Supreme Executive Council of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
To all to whom these presents shall 
come. Greeting: 

Whereas, Michael Witman late of 
the County of Lancaster Innhoider 
hath been convicted and attainted of 
High Treason and is now confined 
in the gaol of the said County and 
hath Petitioned this Council praying 
us to "take his case and that of his 
unhappy family into our Compassion- 
ate consideration and to extend 
mercy and Pardon unto him." Where- 
fore Know Ye that we having duly 
considered his case have pardoned 
remitted and released and by these 
Presents for us and our successors 
do Pardon remit and release unto 
the said Michael Witman by what- 
soever name or addition of names or 
place the said Michael Witman may 
be known or called or was lately 
known or called ail and all manner 
of Treasons misprison of Treason 
malfeasances crimes and offenses 
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wbatsoeyer by iLimaelf or with any 
other Person or Persons againtt tSie 
said Commonwealth before the day ot 
the date hereof at what time soever 
in what manner soever and whereso- 
ever committed or perpetrated where- 
of the said Michael Witman is or 
hath been indicted accused arraig:ned 
impeachod attainted convioted con- 
demned or adjudged and all and 
singular the indictments condemna- 
tions attainders and executions so far 
only as the same relates to pains of 
death and corporal Punisrhments 
whatsover upon or against the said 
Michael Witman for or concerning 
the Premisses or any or either of 
them had done rendered or adjudged 
or hereafter to be had done rendered 
or adudged (saving expressly to the 
use of the State all fines and forfeit- 
ure adjudged or accruing to the State 
by virtue of the conviction or at- 
tainder as aforesaid of the said Mich- 
ael Witman) also all and singular 
the outlawries by reason of t^e Pre- 
misses or any or either of them pro- 
claimed or hereafter to be proclaim- 
ed and all and all manner of suits 
complaints or impeachments cen- 
sures and Process whatsoever which 
the said Commonwealth against him 
by reason of the Premisses or of any 
or either of them should have 'had 
have or hereafter may in any wise 
have and the Suit of the Peace of the 
said Commonwealth which against 
the aforesaid Michael Witman per- 
tains or may pertain by reason of the 
Premisses or of any or either of them 
from' peace to him thereupon given 
and grant not willing that the said 
Michael Witman by the Sheriffs Jus- 
tices Bailiffs or other our ministers 
or successors for or by occasion of 
the Premisses or of any or either of 
them be molested disturbed or in any 
thing aggrieved and willing that 
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these letters patent as to all and sin- 
gular thie Premlflses afore mentioned 
except as to the saving 'herein before 
excepted be and remain good form 
vallid and effectual in Law although 
the crimes and offenses aforesaid be 
not fully set forth and that this Par- 
don be in all Courts within this Com- 
monwealth and elsewhere interpreted 
and adjudged in the most favorable 
sence for the more sure release par- 
don and exoneration of the said Michael 
Witman as to grant or declaration in 
that behalf obtained or to be obtain- 
ed any defect or defects in these let- 
ters Patent contained or any Law 
act ordinance or provision proclama- 
tion or restriction or any other thing 
cause or matter whatsoever to the 
contrary hereof in any wise notwith- 
I standing. 

Given by order of the Council un- 
der the Hand of his Excellency 
Joseph Reed Esquire President and 
the Seal of the State at Philadelphia 
this Twenty-first day of January in 
the Tear of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-nine. 

Recorded the 22d day Deer. 1779 

JOHN HUBLEY. R 
Attest 

T. MATLACK 
Seo'y 

It would seem from all the forego- 
ing that after all of Witman's prop- 
erty that the State could lay its hands 
on had been taken from him and con- 
fiscated, he was subjected to the fur- 
ther punisjhment of imprisonment. 
Fortunately for him, the latter was 
not of long duration, and he became 
a free man again. He was only one 
of the hundreds of loyalists in the 
State, but perhaps he was more out- 
spoken than most of them, and, be- 
sides, the owner of a considerable es- 
tate, both circumstances contributing 
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to make him conspicuous beyond 
most of his fellow traitors, and call- 
ing down upon him the newly-found- 
ed Commonwealth. Of his subse- 
quent career, no record has so far 
been discovered. 



MINUTES OF THE SEPTEM- 
BER MEETING 



Lancaster, Sept. 2, 1910. 

The Lancaflter Ck)unty Historical 
Society resumed Its sessions for the 
winter this evening, there being a 
very good attendance of the menubers 
when President Stelnman called the 
meeting to order. 

The minutes of the June meeting 
and also of the Bl-Centenary commit- 
tee were read and approved. 

Clarence M. Burton, of Detroit, and 
J. Aldus Herr, of Lampeter, were 
elected to membership. The follow- 
ing were proposed: Luther WilUg, 
Dr. D. Sherman Smith, Mrs. D. Sher- 
man Smith, Dr. P. A. Achey, A. B. 
Hess, Lancaster; Hon. G. H. Hom- 
sher, Strasburg; Hon. D. W. Qrayblll, 
Petersburg. 

The following donations were ac- 
knowledged through Librarian Steig- 
erwalt: 

Tioga County Historical Society 
Papers, Volume 2, Part 2; Schuylldll 
County Historical Society Publica- 
tions, Volume 2, No. 5; Century Club 
of American Newspapers, with sup> 
plement thereto, from St. Louis Re- 
public; Pennsylvania-German for 
June, July and August; Historic 
Notes of Visit of U. S. Scout Cruiser 
Chester to Chester, Pa., from City 
Clerk of that city; American Cath- 
olic Historical Researches for July, 
1910; Oklahoma Magazine for August; 
German-American Annals, March and 
April, 1910; American Philosophical 
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Society ProceedlngB for July, 1910; 
The Life and Times of Senator James 
Ross, presented by Geo. R. Pro well, 
York; Pen Pictures of Early Pioneer 
Life in Upper Canada, presented' by 
Michael Gonder Sherk; Transactions 
of Berks County Historical Society, 
1905-10; Pennsylvania-German, June, 
July and August; Bulletins of the 
Grand Rapids Public Library; Bulle- 
tin of tiie New York State Museum; 
Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library; Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society; a number 
of publications through Hon. W. U. 
Hensel; a number of exchanges from 
the MacMlllan Company, Public Li- 
brary of Grand Rapids; Education 
List from Library of Congress; Pam- 
phlet from Carnegie Library, Pltt»* 
burg. 

Special donations acknowledged 
were: 

MlsA Martha Clark presented a 
map of the United- States of the date 
of 1817. 

Jere. M. Bauman, of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, formerly a resident of 
Manhelm, presented a rare book, be- 
ing a bound volume of "The Ameri- 
can Museum of Universal Magazine," 
a monthly publication of 1791, of spe- 
cial local Interest because It contains 
two letters from General Edward 
Hand, of Lancaster^ to the Philadel- 
phia Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture, on the advantage of pre- 
paring seed oats with plaster of 
Paris. 

Rev. D. R. Workman, of Paradise, 
presented to the society a precious 
little volume, being a tribute to the 
memory of Mrs. Catharine M. Jen- 
kins, of Windsor Place, near Church- 
town, by the Rev. John Leaman, M. 
D., pastor of the Church of Cedar 
Grove, published in 1857. The sub- 
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Ject of this memoir was the mother 
of the late Mrs. John W. Nevln, of 
this city, and ancestress of a large 
and dlsting^uished family. 

Rev. Workman also presented three 
grants of lands in the county of Lan- 
caster from the Proprietaries, being 
signed by John Thomas and Richard 
Penn, and manuscripts of much value. 

Another interesting contribution 
was "Pen Pictures of E^arly Pioneer 
Life in Upper Canada/' presented by 
Michael Gonder Sherk. This is a 
valuable contribution to the Ufe and 
history of the Qerman-American set- 
tlers in Canada, many of whom went 
from Pennsylvania. It is profusely 
Illustrated. 

The "Qerman-American Annals," 
which is a continuation of the quar- 
terly "Americana Grermanica^" has an 
appreciation of the late Rev. Dr. Jos. 
H. Dubbs in its current number, from 
its Berlin, New York, Leipzig, London 
and Paris offices of publication. 

The thanke o< the society were ex- 
tended to all of the donora. 

Mrs. Mary N. Robinsan read from 
an old document found in the Court 
House which threw some light on a 
Lancaster county loyalist, Michael 
Witman. The documient was the peti- 
tion of Witman for his release from 
prison. Witman was a Tory, who 
owned a tavern in Cocalico township. 
His property was seized by the Pro- 
vincial Government, sold, and Wit- 
man placed in jail. 

Following Mrs. Robinson's article, 
H. Frank Eshleman read another 
portion of his paper on Judge John 
Wright 

A motion was presented by A. F. 
Hostetter, Esq., and adopted, provid- 
ing for the presentation to the Smith 
Library of the society's publications 
to complete their sets. 
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THE BICENTENARY COMMITTEE. 

Following the meeting of tae His- 
torical Society the committee arrang- 
ing for the Bl-centennlal held a meet- 
ing to complete arrangements. 

J. Aldus Herr and H. Frank Eshle- 
man, the committee on boulder, re- 
ported that the boulder, 'weighing 
nine tons, was delivered to the 
grounds at half-past three on Friday 
afternoon by John H. Myers, the work 
being In charge of his foreman, An- 
drew Qeorge. It was dragged on roll- 
ers out of the quarry about two hun- 
dred yards and loaded on a trolley 
truck and safely landed. Immediate- 
ly Mr. Haldy set to work to cut a 
face on It, on which to fasten the 
commemorative tablet, which has 
been here a week. It is supposed it 
will require two full days to finish 
this work and set up the boulder. 

Mr. Hensel reported that over 2,500 
invitations were sent out, and many 
responses have been received. The 
indications are that if the day is fine 
the audience will be tremendous. All 
persons are freely invited to be pres- 
ent, and the invitations were used 
principally to reach distant persons 
and to stimulate Interest. There is 
no admission charge or any collection 
or other requirement of any kind 
or from any who attend. He also re- 
ported that the souvenir programme 
is about finls'hed, and it will be hand- 
some and of great historic value, the 
cover being especially designed in 
the Pennsylvania-German colors, yel- 
low and black. It is proposed to sell 
it for ten cents. 

Mr. Hensel also reported that au- 
tomobiles will be present to accom- 
modate sightseers, etc. 

Mr. Herr reported that horses' feed 
and food for those who wish to buy 
lunch are provided for, and that there 
will be seats for about 1,000 people 
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on the ground and the church may he 
used by tiiose who wish to sit and 
rest indoors. A speakers' stand is 
also being looked after. Trolleys 
will run every half hour. The spot 
can be reached in less than two hours 
by trolley from the farthest comer 
fo the county. From Lancaster the 
place of meeting is only twenty min- 
utes distant. 

Mr. L. B. Herr reported that the 
music will be ready in a day or two. 
The music will consist of sacred 
hymns that all know, such as "How 
Firm a Foundation" and others* and 
several thousand slips will be printed 
with the words to distribute. There 
wHl be no instrumental 'music, but 
all are expected to Join in the vocal. 

There was great interest shown at 
the meeting, about three-fourths of 
the general committee being present, 
and of the local committee, besides 
the chairman, J. Aldus Herr, there 
were present C. R. Herr, Hon. John 
G. Homs'her, A. B. Hese, A. K. Hostet- 
ter, William Miller, C. A. Burrowee, 
Hon. D. W. Qraybill and others. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE 



APPOINTED TO CONDUCT CELE- 
BRATION OF 200TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OP FIRST PERMANENT 
WHITE SETTLEMENT WITHIN 
BORDERS OF LANCASTER 
COUNTY: 



Lancaster, Pa., Oct 7, 1910. 
To the President and Members of the 
Lancaster County Historical So- 
ciety: 

Tour committee, appointed to con- 
duct a celebration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the first wlilte settlement 
within the borders of Lancaster coun- 
ty, report as follows: 

After meeting several times during; 
the summer, this committee succeed- 
ed in securing a commemorative tab* 
let, which they mounted on a nine-ton 
limestone boulder, secured from Mr. 
Cyrus Zittle's quarry, on the original 
tract settled, and pkinted the same In 
Uie front of the Mennonlte Church- 
yard near Willow Street, and carried 
out a literary and historical pro- 
gramme during the momlng,afternoon 
and evening ot Thursday, 'September 
8, 1910. The proceedings and; fea- 
tures of the day follow: 

He who, in the years that -are to 
come, traces the pages of Lancaster 
county's historical lore will note with 
more than passing interest the record 
for the day September 8, 1910, an*i 
he will be apprised of the fact that Its 
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then Historical ScKiiety conducted a 
celebration, notable and memorable, 
commemorative of tbe 200tlli anniyer- 
sary of its flnit white settlement. The 
record will be one of the most Illus- 
trious to adorn any of its pages, un- 
usually rich tfliough tihey be. The 
reader will also be apprised of the 
fact tbAit the success of the under- 
taking was unqualified, and Ifliat In 
the effort put forth and attained to 
mark the event with distinguishing 
exercises, the people of this day were 
eager to fitly manifest their venera- 
tion for and appreciation of a notable 
ancestry. For the celebration morn- 
ing and afternoon at the Brick Meet- 
ing House in West Lampeter, attend- 
ant upon the dedication of the boulder 
and its ihiistoric tablet, and con- 
tinned at the Court House in the 
evening, was worthy of enduring 
preservation, beyond the period of 
time that may be allotted on earth to 
those who were privileged to partici- 
pate in it. Men distinguished in the 
world of letters and affairs, sons of 
the native soil who have risen to 
fame botb at home and abroad, re- 
turned to the hallowed- spot to testify 
their devotion and obligation to 
those forefathers who bestowed upon 
them many precious heritages, most 
of which were of more priceless value 
than their rich acres. 

The Committee of Arrangements, 
after weeks of constant preparation, 
realized at the dawn of the genial day 
that the only doubtful element re- 
maining to insure a complete success 
of the anniversary, the weather, was 
to be in their favor. Nothing els*^ 
was lacking, and at an early hour the 
meeting-house became the centre of 
a lively scene. The wheel of every 
vehicle in the neighborhood turned in 
its direction that morning. From up 
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and down the Big Spring and Beaver 
Valley turnpike, from roads leaddng 
to Lampeter, Strasburg, Quarryyllle, 
Willow Street, Martlc, Pequea, Con* 
estoga and this city, the human tide 
poured In, while far the greatest niim- 
bers were conveyed to the scene by 
trolley. To the early arrival, pos- 
sessed of a contemplative turn of 
mind, tbe place and the occasion fur- 
nished food for pleasing reflection. 
Standing on the elevation to the rear 
of the meeting-house, and turning 
his gaze to whatever direction he 
chose, even "to where the amplest 
reach of prospect lay," there was un- 
folded before ^im a panorama of un- 
dulating landscape as ridbf in beauty 
as its soil is in wealth. It is a coun- 
try thickly dotted with homes where- 
in no modern comforts and confveni- 
ences are lacking, and with commo- 
dious barns, at this season llairly 
bursting with their wealth of crops — 
a placid scene of peace and prosper- 
ity, nursed and developed by the gen- 
tle art of husbandry. Close his eyes 
to the vision, he required the exer- 
cise of but a quick fancy of the im- 
agination, and he was transported to 
another period in the history of the 
same locality and there came to his 
memory a vivid picture of the wilder- 
ness, in its primeval state, into which 
two hundred years ago tSie ministe- 
rial leader, Herr, piloted his little col- 
ony. They consisted of Martin Kun- 
dig (now Kendig), Martin Meili (now 
Mylin), Christian Herr, Wendell Bow- 
man, Jacob Mueller (now Miller), John 
Funk, John Rudolph Bundely and 
Christopher FYanciscus. He saw them 
"bow the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke," and there, far from the re- 
ligious persecution from which they 
fled, he felt their pious presence as 
they knelt in peaceful worship, unmo- 
lested by tyrannous oppressors. How 
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well they overcame the grim hard- 
ships that they faced, how they laid 
the foundation qn the 6,400 acre 
grant they received from Penn for 
the development of the richest garden 
spot in all the land and sowed the 
seed of a religious faith that has radi- 
ated from that centre In a ceaseless 
stream of strength and purity through 
all the succeeding generations to the 
present, constitutes a page of local 
history that makes it rich with "the 
spoils of time." 

Again reverting to objects near at 
hand, the observer, if imbued In the 
least wlt^ the spirit of the antiquary, 
was held in fascinated interest by the 
ancient Herr house. Its sturdy stone 
walls, still defying the elements, seem 
characteristic of the eplrit of its own- 
er and the unique staircase, hewn 
from the solid log, and the fireplace, 
around which the romancer loves to 
linger, claimed both "the smile and 
tear/' Adjoining the meeting^iouse 
ground is God's acre. 

"Where heaves the turf in many a 

mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet 

sleep." 

It was certainly a spot for solemn 
contemplation, and he wao yielded 
to such train of thought turned with 
almost a reverential interest to the 
stirring events about to transpire. 

Excellent provision had been made 
for the crowde that gathered, In the 
seating accommodation and that for 
teams. The residents of the commu- 
nity, most of whom are direct, lineal 
descendants of the original settlers, 
and Ittve clung, with remarkable 
tenacity, to the ancestral acres, took 
a deep pride in the event, and con- 
tributed in every way possible to the 
entertainment and comfort of the vis- 
itors. The day's exercises, which were 
continued the same evening at the 
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Court House, in this city, Included 
addresses by distinguished speakers, 
to whom the Pennsylvania German 
and the Mennonites were subjects of 
intimate acquaintance, to which they 
gaye a full share of praise. 

The Opening Exercises. 

Mr. Frank R. DifTenderffer, chair- 
man of the committee of arrange- 
ments, started the programme by an- 
nouncing Ex-Auditor Qeneral Amos 
H. Mylin, a representative of a 
straight line of descent from the pio- 
neer progenitor of his family, as the 
presiding officer. 

Chairman Diffenderifer's address 
was as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I am ex- 
tremely gratified by the sight of the 
splendid audience before me. It 
shows our people realize the signifi- 
•• canoe of the occasion that has 

brought us together. We have fore- 
gathered this day to do honor to a 
most worthy and deserving ancestry, 
whose influence for good has made 
this region what it is to-day and 
which, I trust, will continue for 
centuries still to come. 

We are standing on historic ground. 
The tale is told in part on yonder 
stone, which, while mute as the 
Sphinx, is nevertheless eloquent in 
its very silence, and you will hear 
the fuller story from those who shall 
address you during the day. 

Three minutes have been allotted to 
I me to make these introductory remarks 

t — ^I shall not exceed my time time- 

r limit — ^hoping that my example may 

not be lost on thos^ that come after 
me. 

As a member of the Lancaster 
County Historical Society, and as the 
Chairman of the Committee in charge 
of this memorable bi-centennial cele- 
bration of the first settlement made 
in our county, it becomes my duty, as 
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well as my pleasure, to introduce to 
you as the Ciialrmaii of this morn- 
ing's session, a gentleman known to 
most of you, one to the manner bom, 
and one who in the sixth generation 
has plowed and planted, hoed and 
harrowed, and who still resides on 
the lands purchased by his ancestor 
from William Penn; who has served 
this county, the State Senate and the 
people-at-large as the Auditor Gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, the Honorable Amos H. My- 
lin— Mr. Mylin: 

Ex-Senator Mylin's Address. 

Hon. Amos H. Mylin, a descendant 
of the original Martin Msrlln, upon 
taking the chair, made a brief ad- 
dress, as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: In behalf 
of the Historical Society of Lancaster 
county I greet you, bid you welcome, 
and invite you to participate in the 
ceremonies of the day. 

At last the day and the hour have 
arrived to erect a suitable marker to 
commemorate the advent of the pion- 
eer settlers of Lancaster county. To 
look back two hundred years is a 
long vista, suggestive of many 
changes in the conditions, habits and 
thoughts of these people and their de- 
scendants. 

A parallel between 1710 and 1910 
could be drawn and made both inter- 
esting and instructive, and I have no 
doubt will be elaborated by the dis- 
tinguished speakers who will take 
part in these exercises. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries large parties of immi- 
grants were led by Court favorites 
and other adventurers, who, having 
dissipated their means at home, de- 
scended upon these shores to exploit 
the country, to establish colonies and 
thereby recoup their vanishing for- 
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tunes; in time, other expeditions fol- 
lowed, bent on conquest, rapine and 
murder; but there was still another 
and more desirable class, who came 
seeking a ^ome of religious freedom 
and peace of mind, such as the early 
Puritan^ Hugnionots, Quakers, and 
last, but not least, the Mennonites. 

These last named did not come to 
found a State; but their labors add- 
ed to the wealth of the State; and, 
though they were not lacking in cour- 
age, they did not seek the honors of 
war, but devoted their lives to the 
arts of peace and to found a home 
where they could worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own 
consciences. 

They were not driven from their 
old homes by reason of poverty, for 
the most of them were well-to-do; 
they sold their lands, goods and chat- 
tels at a sacrifice to make the Jour- 
ney here. They deserted friends, rel- 
atives, old attachments and scenes 
to encounter strange realities, new 
dangers and hardships little dreamed 
of at the start. 

After reaching Philadelphia, they 
trudged along, some on foot, some on 
horseback, with a few household 
goods and implements, through a 
trackless forest, until they reached 
the territory now to be marked in a 
public way, where they set up their 
sanctuary of the Lord under the wide 
spreading branches of an oak, and 
worshipped in the open air, not unlike 
the early Christians in the remote 
past, believing in the promise that 
"where two or more are gathered to- 
gether in My name there also am I 
present." 

It may not be out of place by way 
of comparison to recall another Men- 
nonite immigration which took place 
within the memory of most of us, 
when the Russian Brethren were 
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forced to leave that Inhospitable 
country to find an asylum either in 
the United States or Canada. 

They made the voyage across the 
briny deep in steamships, and« after 
their arrival in New York, traveled 
In the cars without exposure and in 
safety at the rate of forty miles per 
hour until they reached their West- 
ern destinations, where they found 
the fertile prairie ready for the plow, 
with household goods and farming 
implements at hand to start business 
at once. This picture helps to inten- 
sify the hardships and sufferings of 
our early settlers. 

I must not neglect to add that 
great praise is due to the Historical 
Society of Lancaster county for the 
public spirit, liberality and zeal dis- 
played in having this marker erected 
upon the very identical tract of land 
taken up by the early settlers and 
underneath the shadow of the church 
which they brought to this country 
like the ark of old, preserved and 
handed down to their descendants. 

There may be some people who 
have misgivings or objections to the 
location of the marker on the score 
of pride or worldliness, without hav- 
ing given due consideration to its dual 
purpose. It represents not only a 
worldly, but a spiritual history. 

The inscription on its face is the 
history in a nutshell of what took 
place when these early settlers ar- 
rived in this county — ^a simple tran- 
script of the record on file in the 
Land Office of the State and in fae 
offices of the Recorders of the sev- 
eral counties concerned — ^an account 
which makes available to us this val- 
uable information without the loss of 
time and money to make a search 
for the same, which few, I dare say, 
would undertake to do. 

This, it is to be hoped, will excite 
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a renewed interest in the study of 
our local history, and keep alive the 
memory of the principal actors in the 
movement. 

But t^is is the worldly side of the 
marker, as charged by our critics. 
There is still another side of greater 
importance, namely, the motive or 
impelling cause of this migration. 

But the answer is found in the his- 
tory of the iieroic men who 
•braved the chances of the prison 
or the stake for maintaining their 
principles, and who forsook comfort 
to encounter privations, in order to 
establish liberty of conscience and 
the freedom of wors'hip and religious 
belief in the wilderness. 

Instead of criticising this modest 
recognition of their work, you should 
feel proud of inheriting this grand 
legacy. 

Don't forget that the man who 
does not respect himself is not re- 
spected by any one; and the man 
who does not respect his forefathers 
is a pariah, to be shunned by the 
good. The Chinese, the oldest nation 
in the world, are noted for the rev- 
erence and devotion shown their an- 
cestors and the sacred regard for 
their tombs, a feeling or inspiration 
founded no doubt, in the same source 
or fountain-head that has given us 
that beautiful mandate from Mt. 
Sinai, viz.: "Honor thy father and 
thy mother that thy days may be 
long in the land," etc. I would 
broaden the application of the same 
principle and say: Honor your an- 
cestors, that you may be enthused to 
higher ideals and nobler ends. 

Devotional Exercises. 

Bishop N. B. Grubb, of the First 
Mennonite Church, of Germantown,of- 
fered prayer. 

This was followed by the old fa- 
miliar hymn, "How Firm a Founda- 
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tion/* Joined in by all and led by D. 
H. Gochenour, of East Petersburg, 
wao generally leads the music at the 
Lancaster county Union Sunday- 
school conventions. It was very in- 
spiring and full of noble fervor. 

The Historical AddreM. 

H. Frank Eshleman then delivered 
an addresd on. "The Meaning of Our 
County's Two Hundred Years," dis- 
cussing, in their order, (1) The Re- 
ligious Meaning; (2) the Agricultu- 
ral Meaning; (3) the Patriotic Mean- 
ing; (4) the Political Meaning; (5) 
the Industrial Meaning, and (6) the 
Educational meaning, in the course 
of the address interpreting what our 
county has stood for during these two 
centuries, and showing its force in 
our State and National 'history and 
what lines of influenoe and develop- 
ment our own local pioneers started 
and handed down to succeedeing gen- 
erations, who, in turn, strengthened, 
beautified and preserved many of 
them as sterling virtues unto our day. 

The address appears in full in the 
B(>pendiz to this report. (See Ap- 
pendix.) 

DEDICATION OF MONUMENT. 

The dedication of the monument 
and the historic tablet then followed, 
proving an interesting ceremony. 

AddreM of Mr. Coyle. 

The presentation of the marker 
was made by John A. Coyle, Esq., of 
this city, who said: 

Two centuries ago — ^twice a hun- 
dred years — there came from Swit- 
zerland and lived and prospered here 
nine men, Menists, or Mennonites. 
One hundred and ninety-five years ago, 
impressed by the glowing accounts 
of their new home, given by Martin 
Kendig, who had returned to carry 
these tidings to their families and 
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friends, a dozen more men arriyed. 
With pride I recall in passing that 
amongst them was John Rudolph 
Kagy, of whom I am a direct and lin« 
eal descendant through my maternal 
grandmother, Catherine Shenk Rock- 
afield. Vigorous, Intrepid, courage- 
ous, self-reliant and confident they 
must have been. Other white men 
Joln^ with them, notably the Pat- 
terson family, who had come from 
Ireland, and had become the owners 
of large tracts of land in nearby 
townships, and not only on this, but 
on the far side of the Susquehanna 
river. 

Into this family some of these set- 
tlers married, and the mingling of 
blood and nationality sent out 
through these United States almost 
a new race to usefulness, honor and 
distinction in private, as well as civil, 
military and political life. Marry- 
ing, however, more largely amongst 
themselves, they formed here a com- 
munity of God-fearing, law-abidUng, 
conscientious, simple men and wom- 
en, who have been and with their 
descendants, carrying along their 
convictions and rules of life, to this 
day are the mast important, the most 
exemplary element in our rural citi- 
zenship. 

What brought them to this locality, 
where looking out upon it in all its 
beauty it would seem as if God had 
here lingered in His work? We all 
of us, in the persons of our ancestors, 
have had our heritage more or less 
distant of religious persecution. A 
great wonder has been excited 
in our minds in this lat- 
ter day that the hand of a 
Christian should ever have been 
raised against another because of 
his religious belief or practices. This 
universal heritage and this wonder 
have urged us on to a serious consid- 
eration of the question and a most 
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scrupulous examination of the facts. 
The result has been with the calm» 
the exhaustive, the careful, the Chris^ 
tian historian, a finding that, deplor- 
able as these persecutions are, they 
-were the work of the civil govern- 
ments, and seldom. If ever, incited, 
encouraged or approved by the solely 
ecclesiastical authorities. History, 
fortunately for the Mennonite Church, 
needs no searchlight to find an ab- 
sence of responsibility upon it for re- 
ligious persecution. It was ever the 
victim; and the causes of its offend- 
ing were t2ie teaching that State and 
Church must be independent of each 
other, their refusal to bear arms, to 
take the oath, and hold office. It was 
the desire for fuller religious free- 
dom and for exemption from heavy 
burdens of taxation and civil obliga- 
tions which they could not conscien- 
tiously accept that caused tbem to 
leave their native land. William 
Penn molested no man on account of 
his faith; men of all faiths trusted 
William Penn. The land of Penn was 
one of the two colonies where liberty 
of religious faith and worship was 
practically gniaranteed. This brought 
them to Pennsylvania. 

Their plea and practice of toler- 
ance, not only for themselves, but 
for all men, elevated them high 
above most of the others fleeing from 
religious persecution. 

With greater merit can be said of 
our Mennonite settlers what Dr. 
Eliot, former President of Harvard 
College, declared at the recent dedi- 
cation of the National Pilgrim Monu- 
ment at Provlncetown, Mas-s.: "They 
were genuine pioneers of both civil 
and religious liberty;" and the tablet 
upon the monument we dedicate to- 
day would more fittingly bear the 
Inscription placed upon that other 
monument, to wit: "For the first time 
in history they illustrated, with long- 
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Buffering devotion, and sober reso* 
lutions, the principles of civic and 
religious liberty in practice of a gen- 
uine democracy. Therefore the re- 
membrance of them shall be perpet- 
ual in the great Republic that has in- 
herited their ideals." The descend- 
ants of the Puritans boast that ''their 
ancestors fled from the face of their 
persecutors, willing to encounter per- 
ils in the wilderness and perils by 
the heathen," rather than be depriv- 
ed by the ruthless persecutor of the 
free exercise of their religion. The 
descendants of the Swiss Mennonites 
who, amid hardships and trials, made 
the first settlements among the In- 
dians In the southeastern part of 
Lancaster county can lay claim to 
more. Their ancestors did not seek 
for themselves and othera only the 
unmolested exercise of faith and the 
practice of worship; but they in 
turn did not persecute others who 
differed from them In religious opin- 
ion. They plead for universal tolera- 
tion and their practice confirmed it. 
"They left unstained what there they 
found, Freedom to worship God!" 

Who can limit the effect of this 
toleration? May it, with the like 
characteristic of the Quaker,not have 
reached to the easier adoption of 
what waa then a political expedient, 
the complete toleration gni&ranteed 
by the Constitution of the United 
States, and the rejection of an estab- 
lished Church supported by taxation; 
for there was then a hideous record 
in all or nearly all the colonies, ex- 
cepting Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
of discriminating, invidious and intol- 
erant legislation. 

The Mennonites were a sober,quiet 
and unassuming people, taking little 
Interest in Government and the 
affairs of the outside world. Al- 
though they insisted upon the 
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greatest simplicity in every detail of 
daily living, yet everything they used 
was of the very best material. The 
term"Menist fine" finally came to be 
used among the tradesmen of the 
Netherlands as a synonym for the 
best that could be secured. It has !t8 
local equivalent with us. Closeness of 
the resemblance in almost every de- 
tail between them and the Quaker is 
certainly the result of a close connec- 
tion between the two denominations. 
They were and are almost invariably 
a rural people — a life considered from 
time immemorial the onily real and 
normal life. The Homeric Kings "re- 
joice in their hearts, counting sheaves 
with the sceptre." It is still the re- 
liant life of the StAte, for Socialism 
will be wrecked upon agriculture and 
the soil. It considers them only as a 
value,while they are also an affection. 
It puts a price upon them,but they are 
also loved. 

By their non-participation in civil 
government, they have been criticised 
and misunderstood. In a single para- 
graph their obedience to proper con- 
stituted authority is made clear. 
Menno Simon in his complete work 
says: 

"We now publicly confess that the 
office of a Magistrate is ordained of 
God, as we ever have confessed since 
we serve, according to our &ma1l 
talent, the Word of the Lord, and in 
the meantime we have ever obeyed 
them when not contrary to the Word 
of God, and we intend to do so all our 
lives, for we are not so stupid as not 
to know what the Lord's Word com- 
mands in this respect We render 
unto Caesar the things whieh are 
Caesar's as Christ teaches (Matt. 
22:21); we pray for the Imperial 
Majesty, Kings, Lords, Princes and 
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aJl in authority, honor and obey 
th«m." 

Their truthfulness in the civil gov- 
ernment is remarkably shown by their 
acquiring and paying for the lands 
which they took up upon their arrival. 
The children of unnaturalized citizens 
could not inherit land from their par- 
ents, nor could the parents them- 
selves convey land to others. From 
1705 to 1742, naturalizations were by 
private Act, «nd it took years of peti- 
tioning and waiting before the Assem- 
bly would grant the rights of citi- 
zenship. It was not until 1729, nine- 
teen years after the arrival of the 
first party of settlers, and fourteen 
years after the arrival of the next 
contingent, that any of the Lancaster 
Mennonites were naturalized. It took 
two years to pass this bill, and only 
after Governor Gordon, in his mes- 
sage to the Assembly, recommending 
the passage of the bill, stated that 
they had "hitherto behaved them- 
selves well, and bave generally so 
good a character for honesty and in- 
dustry as to deserve the esteem of 
the Government, and a mark of its 
regard for them." They had taken 
and paid for the lands with full 
knowledge, because it was distinctly 
called to their attention of their 
Inability until they could become 
n<aturallzed to transmit these lands 
to their children, or convey them dur- 
ing their lives to anybody else. 

They are a people who carry con- 
science into their daily lives* their 
business and pursuits. Like our 
Courts of Equity, the Council was and 
is always in session, the doors al- 
ways open. The scoffer of the Men- 
nonite Is either one who has felt by 
himself or those In whom he was in- 
terested the hand of the Council or is 
vincibly ignorant. 
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Such, and of such, were your an- 
cestors. It might be enough that 
their virtues have lived after them; 
that their names and blood have been 
carried down for generations and 
course in your veins; that the evi- 
dence of their thrift and industry is 
here in these broad acres. But, no, 
their achievement has passed be- 
yond the possession of their blood. It 
is history. And the Lancaater County 
Historical Society, whose work is to 
mark history, has felt the necessity 
and taken the liberty of erecting to 
the memory of your ancestors and 
their achievement, here, almost on the 
spot which was the nucleus of the 
settlement, a fitting nK)nument. We 
think we have succeeded. It is simple 
and rugged, this huge boulder of 
stone, quarried hereabouts; the 
story It tells Is modestly told; the 
fttory it tells is plain. I now present 
it to you. 

Acceptod by Hon. J. Q. Homsher. 

The speech of acceptance on be- 
half of the descendants was made by 
Hon. John G. Homsher, of Strasburg, 
who said: 

To me has been assigned the pleas- 
ant duty to receive for and on behalf 
of the people this impressive, appro- 
priate and imperishable memorial, 
and to bespeak their thanks to the 
Historical Society. 

I believe that I express the senti- 
ments of the people when I say that 
this day and this occasion by the 
Historical Society will bring to us 
all a greater and fuller realization 
and appreciation than we have had 
before of the momentous importance 
and influence that the lives and 
character and principles of these first 
settlers have had upon our own lives 
and characters, and upon our mater- 
ial welfare. And that as time goes 
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on, and we realize yet more fully 
what these characteristics have been 
to us, we will appreciate yet more 
kindly this happy courtesy of the 
Historical Society, and will regard 
this memorial with an ever-increas- 
ing veneration. 

In our happy prosperity, and in the 
busy duties of our daily lives, we 
were prone to tiiink too little of how 
much we owe to them. Our coun- 
ty is pointed out the world over as 
its garden spot and fairest domain. 
There are many other places with 
land as fertile and climate as fair, but 
all did not inherit, like us, their pe- 
culiar traits of character, their in- 
dustry and their example. 

These traits of character and these 
principles have attracted the atten- 
tion and admiration of learned and 
able people far and wide, men and 
women working together in the com- 
mon effort to discern from the an- 
nals of the past and from example 
true wisdom, as a means to perpetu- 
ate our welfare and our institutions, 
and to that end to mark merit where 
they find it. They recognize in the 
principles and in the lives and char- 
acters of these pioneers the elements 
of true greatness which lie at the 
very foundation of our exalted pros- 
perity and progress over all the rest 
of the world. 

Strange it seems to ub that the Old 
World, which has advanced with us 
in many other respects, in erudition, 
mechanical skill, science, music and 
art, still lacks the simple wisdom to 
promote anything like the happy 
prosperity these settlers established 
here two hundred years ago. There 
are many places in the world to-day 
where life among the people who 
work is drudgery and a struggle to 
get enough to eat. 

At no other place in the world are 
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the comforts and the luxuries of life 
80 much 'within the reach of all the 
people as here. 

This is our heritage from them, 
and we take it, that it is to recognize, 
impress and perpetuate these prin- 
ciples of the first settlers.from which 
has emanated this happy condition 
that has actuated the Historical So- 
ciety to commemorate this day and 
to erect this memorial. 

May it stand to us, our children, 
and our children's children, as a con- 
stant reminder of their sturdy vir- 
tues, ever beckoning us on to emu- 
late their example. 

We cannot follow in all their ways. 
Two hundred years have wrought 
many changes in customs, modes, 
forms and manner of living, and the 
coming years will bring other changes. 
But principles never change. And so, 
through all the changes in these 
things that have come,or that the fu- 
ture time may bring,let this memorial 
be a sign to us to ever cling to those 
principles of religion, industry ,equal- 
ity of man and the dignity of labor 
as our greatest Inheritance and hope 
for the future. 

Members of the Historical Society, 
you have our thanks, our gratitude, 
our affection and our friendship. We 
shall know you better for this day 
and this occasion. And it is our hope 
and ardent prayer that we may be 
wise and able, by adherence to those 
principles which you recognize by 
commemorating this day and pre- 
senting to us this memorial, to ever 
maintain this fair land still as the 
garden 'spot,to hand down to our chil- 
dren, and, in the words of the benev- 
olent founder of Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam Penn, inscribed in letters of 
stone, a yard long, as durable as this 
boulder, around the massive dome of 
the capitol of our great State, the 
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most conspicuous thing in all the 
splendors of that mighty edifice, as 
these principles are the most Import- 
ant to our well-being, "THAT AN EX- 
AMPLE MAY BE SET VP TO THE 
NATIONS, THAT WE MAY DO 
THE THING THAT IS TRVLY WISE 
AND JVST." 

Address of Acceptance for the Church. 

Mr. C. R. Herr, one of the Trus- 
tees of the Church, on whose prop- 
erty the exercises were held, then 
accepted the boulder and tablet for 
the church in the following address: 

Mr. Presldeat and Friends: 

By a vote passed by the church 
some time ago, this church left in 
the hands of its trustees the ques- 
tion of receiving on their property 
the marker which you see before you, 
and, in the capacity of trustees, we 
now act. 

We deem it fitting to receive this 
stone and tablet to keep in the mem- 
ory of the coming generations the 
fact that 'here the first settlement in 
our county was located. 

They not only began the task of 
opening up this section to civiliza-. 
tion, but, led by their venerable min- 
ister, they were the first organized 
body of men, or church, to begin the 
worship of God in our county. 

Here, then, in the shade of the for- 
est, among the rocks and running 
streams they first offered praise and 
thanksgiving to God for his manifold 
blessings, and it is doubly fitting l^at 
this church, here at this place, hav- 
ing in its care, land donated by one 
of those pioneer settlers, and in and 
under the care of those who have 
tried to preserve and practice the 
same fadth which their ancestors 
planted here 200 years, should re- 
ceive upon its ground this marker. 
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It is not to glorify them that wt 
do this, but to place a mark here to 
remind us, and all who shall look 
upon this memorial, of their courage, 
sacrifice and devotion, and that it 
shall be an inspiration to us to live 
as noble and worthy lives toward 
God as they did, and to make us ever 
grateful that, by their sacrifice and 
through what they did before us, we 
are enjoying the inheritance and 
blessings which God in His loving 
kindness is still extending unto us. 

In this spirit, then, not with the 
object of worshiping any man or body 
of men, does this church, through its 
trustees, accept this marker. 

To God, and not to man, be all the 
praise. 

Mr. Chairman, president and mem- 
bers of the Lancaster Historical So- 
ciety, I now gratefully and formally 
receive, for the church here repre- 
sented, this marker. 

THE MEMORIAL. 

The address of Mr. Herr was fol- 
lowed by singing "America" by the 
entire audience standing, after which 
Bishop N. B. Grubb pronounced the 
benediction upon the forenoon ses- 
sion. 

The tablet and boulder were then 
unveiled. 

The securing and erecting of the 
nine-ton boulder and commemorative 
plate was delegated to a committee 
consisting of H. Frank Eshleman and 
J. Aldus Herr, who were ably assist- 
ed by C. R. Herr, William Gontner 
and others. 

The plate was devised by Mr. Esh- 
leman from historical documents, 
etc., and cast by the Monumental 
Bronze Company, of Bridgeport, 
Conn. The boulder was quarried by 
Mr. Aldus Zittle, who lives on the 
original tract, near Strasburg, and 
was handled by John H. Myers, his 
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foreman, Ard George, managing it. 
It was hauled by the trolley company 
and erected by W. T. Haldy, as- 
BiBted by Messrs. Eshleman, J. Aldus 
Herr, G. R. Herr and Mr. Gontner. It 
has been numerously photographed. 
It occupies a conspicuous position in 
the center of the front fence of the 
church yard, close to the public road. 

The Recess. 
It was then about noon, and the 
next two hours were spent in taking 
lunch and in social intercourse and 
inspection of the historic points con- 
nected with the ancient tract, prin- 
cipally about the old Christian Herr 
house, about 300 yards north of the 
church, on the farm of David Huber. 



THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session began at 2 
o'clock. The presiding officer was 
Hon. John H. Landis, formerly State 
Senator, and now Superintendent of 
the United States Mint, Philadelphia. 
His address was as follows: 

My Friends: 

Two hundred years ago our fath- 
ers founded a home here on the fer- 
tile acres which their descendants 
have cultivated these many years. 
The fires of religious persecution 
drove them from their homes in the 
Old World. Some of the associates 
of practically every family of these 
Swiss Mennonltes were either be- 
headed or burned at the stake. Under 
the guidance of Almighty God they 
came to America and made their 
abode here in the land of Penn, and, 
remaining true to their faith, they 
helped found this grond structure of 
a free Republic. Its material they 
quarried from the mountain of truth, 
and its foundation stones they laid 
broad and deep upon the eternal prin- 
ciples of right, and as it grew and ex- 
tended its powers, the result of their 
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courage and their labors Inspired and 
encouraged the hearts and hopes of 
mankind. They were not only among 
the first to come to these shores to 
found an asylum for the oppressed, 
where all nations could come to wor^ 
ship God and breathe the pure air of 
religious freedom, but, after estab- 
lishing their homes, they were the 
first to protest against the practice 
of human bondage, and their influ- 
ence was exerted quietly and unos- 
tentatiously, until finally their pro- 
test shook a continent and hastened 
the dawning of that happy day when 
human slavery was abolished. Thus 
they were the pioneers in the cause 
of human freedom in this country. 

We, their children, take pleasure 
to-day In gathering around the graves 
of these early settlers, to whom we 
owe a heavy debt of giratitude, to pay 
tribute to their memory and to point 
to the sturdy qualities for which they 
were noted, as worthy examples for 
us and our children to emulate. 

Ex-Gov. Penny packer Speaks. 

The presiding officer than intro- 
duced ex-Go V. Penny packer, who had 
as his subject, "The Mennonite Influ- 
ence upon Mankind." As no one, per- 
haps, is better versed upon this sub- 
ject than the learned 'historlan.whose 
contributions to the literature on the 
Germans are especially rich, his ad- 
dress was most entertaining. 

In opening, he paid a compliment 
to Mr. Hens el, who secured him 
for the programme, for his la- 
bors in getting due recognition for 
Lancaster county's achievements both 
at home and abroad. He had been 
informed, he said, that that remark- 
able old Herr house is in a decaying 
condition. It s'hould be preserved 
as long as Lancaster county lasts,and, 
if your committee undertakes it, the 
speaker said he would be glad to 
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make a contribution for that purpose. 
He also referred to what he char- 
acterized as "the admirable address *' 
delivered at the morning exercises 
by H. Frank Eshleman, Esq., 
and» adverting to an incident 
recited by the latter to the effect that 
at an election held many years ago 
in charge of a certain Christian Herr 
the accusation was made that more 
ballots were found in the box than 
there were cast, the ex-Oovemor de- 
clared it as his belief that if Chris- 
tian Herr had charge of the election 
no ballots were found in the box ex- 
cept those cast by parties who had 
the right to do so. Human nature 
then was very much the same as it is 
to-day,and those who fought contests 
at the polls and were defeated were 
apt to see in the crowds that attend- 
ed the elections a smaller number 
than that represented by the ballots 
in the box. It is always a pleasure 
to meet with the Mennonites, the ex- 
Governor continued. They represent 
that which is solid, substantial and 
conservative. A great railroad pres- 
ident, who has amassed a vast for- 
tune, in a recent speech advised the 
youth of the cities to go back to the 
farms. The descendants of the 
Herrs, and the Mylins and the Ken- 
digs never left the farms. In these 
days of hysterical manifestations, 
when charlatans and irresponsible 
men go over the country, wandering 
here and there, aesailing their neigh- 
bors and endeavoring to disrupt our 
institutions, it is relieving to note 
this conservative people. And when 
you listen to the commotion of the 
other class it is well to observe that 
all the great forces of nature are si- 
lent The oak grows to immense pro- 
portions, the moon rolls around the 
earth and the earth around the sun. 
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yet nelth€(r makes enough noise to 
waken a sleeping child. 

In many respects the Mennonites 
are the most interesting of all the 
emigrants who came to America. Cer- 
tainly their history was the most 
tragic. Their fathers traced their an- 
cestry back to some forefather who 
was either beheaded or burned at the 
stake. There is presiding over this 
assembly my distinguished friend.Mr. 
Landis. Outside, I shook hands with 
my other friend, the Judge, and in 
the book which I hold in my hand I 
find the story of how one, John Lan- 
dis, was beheaded in 1614. In the 
"Ausbund," the old German hymn- 
book, we find an interesting descrip- 
tion of these old-world Mennonites, 
as they came down the Rhine to take 
the boat at Rotterdam for America. 
They wore heavy wooden shoes, fas- 
tened with iron and nails. They had 
long beards and few possessions, but 
weire fond of prayer, and were given 
to the ways of the Lord. Menno Si* 
mon WBB a Dutch Frietilandier, but the 
movement he started did not origin- 
ate in Holland. It is marvellous how 
often we note in the history of the 
world's manifestations great move- 
ments do not come from the centres 
of the strong and cultured, but from 
obscure places and by the uneducat- 
ed. Caesar was not bom in Rome. 
Napoleon came from an island in the 
Mediterranean. It is the same in lit- 
erature. The great books did not all 
originate in the colleges. Bunyan 
never saw the inside of a college; 
Shakespeare was bom in a log cabin, 
and Dickens came out of the slums of 
Liondon. And so it was that far up 
the Rhine, among the Swiss peas- 
ants, about the year 1520, came the 
great movement teaching the separa- 
tion of Church and State. The flirst 
promulgation of that thought was 
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novel. It brought the Meimoiiites 
Into conflict with both Church and 
State, yet It is regarded now as the 
corner-stone of our governmental sys- 
tem. Some English people joined the 
Mennonite colony, then returned to 
England and started the Baptist 
movement there, and the organization 
of the Society of Friends. So it 
came about that when our country 
was settled two of the original thir- 
teen States, Rhode Island and Penn- 
sylvania, owed their origin to the 
teaching of the Mennonites on the 
Rhine. But there is a still broader 
6igniflcance,for the Constitution, both 
of Pennsylvania and the United 
States, provides that there shall be 
no interference with freedom of con- 
science, and thus the Church and 
State were severed. That idea was 
not found in Virginia, where the sys- 
tem was to unite Church and State 
with the domlnancy of the Church of 
England. Nor did it come from Mas- 
sachusetts, much as has been said 
and written about her. Their idea 
was to found a theocracy. They hang- 
ed the Quakers and drove Roger Wil- 
liams beyond the borders. The fun- 
damental thought at the basis of the 
United States Government comes 
from the teaching of the Mennonite 
peasants on the Upper Rhine. 

All then heartily joined in singing 
"Onward, Christian Soldiers," led by 
Mr. Gochenour, and participated in 
by the greatly augmented audience 
of the afternoon. 

Dr. John H. Musser's Address. 

Dr. John H. Musser,of Philadelphia, 
scion of a family of noted Lancaster 
county physicians, himself the most 
dletingulshed of them all, occupied 
the next period on the programme. 
Dr. Musser was born and raised at 
Strasburg, and his theme was fitting 
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for the occaiBlon, "The Old Home." 
But a few hours before his arrival 
upon the scene he landed from an 
Ehiropean trip, and, as he expressed 
it, "had scarcely as yet shaken his 
sea legs." He arrived, he added, in 
happy spirit to visit the scenes oi 
his childhood, and when he reached 
Strasburg he felt the full impulse 
conveyed by the lines of "The Old 
Oaken Bucket." It would ill become 
him were he not perfectly willing to 
testify to the great virtues of his an* 
cestors. That measure of succesB 
which has come to us we owe to 
them. It may sometimes seem rather 
mortifying to confess it, but there is 
no more positive truth than that suc- 
cess belongs to those who are strong 
physically, and strong physique can 
only come from such soil as this on 
which we stand. To our ancestors 
we also owe the acquisition of the 
habit of industry. Personally, the 
speaker said that the quality of 
thrift, so characteristic of his people, 
he did not inherit, and, although he 
retains in his possession a number 
of old and rare deeds of Lancaster 
county land, he does not own a foot 
of it, and he took occasion while on 
the platform to produce the deeds 
and present them publicly to the His- 
torical Society. One was dated 1711, 
and was a grant from the Penn Com- 
missioners. It was in the tenth year 
of the reign of Queen Anne. From 
one of the old documents he discov- 
ered that his grandfather bore the 
title of "Doctor," and that he prac- 
ticed medicine in this region. 

Address by General John E. Roller. 

The concluding address of the af- 
ternoon was by General John E. Rol- 
ler, of Harrisonburg, Va., whose 
subject was: "The Pennsylvania- 
Germans in Virginia." General 
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Roller bore a gallant and con- 
spicuous part In the Civil War 
in upholding the cause of the 
Confederacy. He is a fine type ol 
the old school of Southern gentle* 
man« and^ despite hia eighty years, 
still bears a handsome soldierly fig- 
ure and robust physique. He is, per^ 
haps, better versed in the absorbing- 
ly interesting history of the famous 
Shenandoah Valley than any man 
llvi'iig, and, while he adheres with loy- 
alty and love to his Southern home 
land, he boasts with pride oi his 
Pennsylvania-German ancestry, and 
accords to them a fine tribute of 
praise. He is the President of the 
Pennsylvania-German Society. 

He pictured with eloquent tongue 
the migration of the Pennsyl- 
vania host beyond the banks oC 
the Susquehanna, and the Rappahan- 
nock, through Maryland and Virginia, 
and to-day in tnose Southern States 
are encountered again and again fam- 
ilies bearing the same names as those 
of the old settlers of Pennsylvania. 
This stream of population moving to 
the South intermingled with the 
cross-currents of the Scotch-Irish, the 
Huguenots and the Cavaliers,and this 
Intermingling produced a people 
whose strength will only be fully re- 
vealed by the hand of time. A Ger- 
man, John Lederer, was the first 
white man to behold the enchanting 
beauty of the Shenandoah Valley. The 
rare beauty it possesses, and its inr 
teresting romances and historical fig- 
ures were then briefiy touched upon 
by the speaker, who then took up a 
discussion of the prominent part the 
Pennsylvania-Germans bore in the 
Civil War. Many names familiar to 
Lancaster county, notably Eshleman 
and Shenk, are found in the records 
of the Confederacy, where the story 
of their valor is recited. General 
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Roller paid a glowing tribute to these 
brave spirits. But, despite the cir- 
cumstances of the past, his love for 
his country's flag is no less than the 
most passionate patriot who fought 
on the side of the North to save it, 
and he declared that he never makes 
an address before a body of Confed- 
erate soldiers that he does not em- 
brace its folds and call upon them to 
be unfailing in upholding it 

This ended the afternoon session, 
and the large audience dispersed. 
The day was flne and cool, and the 
frequent rains of the preceding weeks 
allayed all the dust. 



THE EVENING SESSION. 

The third session of the day was 
held in the Court room, the audience 
entirely filling the same. 

W. U. Hensel presided at this meet- 
ing, which was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Dr. H. H. Apple. After the 
prayer Mr. Hensel delivered the fol- 
lowing address: 

Address of Mr. Hensel. 

"A geological map of Lancaster 
county is something more than a 
parti-colored diagram. Our soil pre- 
sents as great a variety of elements 
as our racial history presents differ- 
enees of blood and our religion ex- 
hibits diversity of sects. Under the 
sheltering roof of the Conewago, the 
Cornwall and the Brecknock hills 
there abide a composite citizenship 
and social life that hold within their 
settlement and their development a 
story of rare interest and a picture 
of many tones. 

"Without a severance or breach the 
great central body of limestone 
spreads and stretches from Schoe- 
neck to Safe Harbor, from Balnbridge 
to the Gap. All along our northern 
border, from Ghurchtown to Fal- 
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mottth, the old red Bandstone proudly 
ndses its defiant head; from Ghrie- 
tiana to Ck>iieBtoga, and from Camar- 
go to Klrk'8 Bridge the single strip 
of limestone that lays itself across 
the sfiiale and chestnutpoovered lands 
is the slender tongue that extends 
through the Chester valley. An out- 
cropping of slate on Turkey Hill and 
at Peach Bottom; a dash of Potsdam 
at Chickies winking across the coun- 
ty to another in Salisbury and East 
Earl; streaks of serpentine in Little 
Britain and the red trails of trap from 
Caernarvon to Fulton and through 
the boulder fields that lie west of 
Elizabethtown, attest a fragmentary 
element that nowhere else appears. 

"So, too, it happens that in our so- 
cial settlement two dominant types 
stand forth — ^the German-Swiss Men- 
nonite on the limestone, and the 
Scotch-Irish Pre&bsrterians on the 
thinner lands. The one knew that 
where the heavy timber grew it took 
sturdy soil to clear the land, t^e fer- 
tile soil would yield rich crops; and 
the other soon learned that where the 
clearing of the light timber was easy 
the soil was thin and its natund 
yield was correspondingly scant. 

"Thus it happened that the great cen- 
tral limestone belt of Lancaster coun- 
ty became the heritage of the Penn- 
sylvania German, and t^at tenacity 
and fondness for the soil which Taci- 
tus praised as the characteristic of 
the Teuton have kept it for the chil- 
dren of the settlers to this day. 

"We have met to commemorate es- 
pecially the continuing virtues of this 
chief and basic element of our coun- 
ty's composite citizenship. It has 
not been self-assertive. It has walk- 
ed in the furrows the fathers plowed 
two centuries ago, and it has worn 
the yoke of honest toil for six gen- 
erationis. But, all the while it has 
sent its sons and colonies through 
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all the limestone yalleyg of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Virginia; the 
trail of its red bam has blazed a path- 
way across the continent, and its har- 
vests have woven a golden girdle 
from t^e Alleghenies to the Sierras. 

"It has been well said that a people 
who have no praise for their ances- 
try shall find little pride in their pos- 
terity. 

"It is, therefore, a fitting, close to 
this day's celebration, and it is the 
crown of this day's commemoration, 
that a descendant of those who came 
here two hundred years aKo — Vu 
grims of Peace and Pioneers of Pros- 
perity — should tell you the part the 
Pennsylvania German 'has played in 
the story of nations, and how he — ^the 
best examplar and the purest blood 
of the AUemanian race — has contrib- 
uted to the history of the world. To 
tell that story, and to establish that 
claim, I present to you a native of 
Lancaster county, a scholar and a pa- 
triot, proud of his county, loyal to hia 
Commonwealth, true to his country, 
and mindful of all that conserves 
their rigjt relations — the professor 
of romance languages in Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., Os- 
car Kuhns." 

Prof. Kuhns' Address. 

It was a scholarly address that Prof. 
Kuhns delivered upon the "Ethnical 
Origin of the Pennsylvania Qer- 
mans." He began by congratulating 
the committee upon the shining suc- 
cess of the day's celebration,and,after 
allusion to the fact that he was bom 
in Ooliimbia and descended from pure 
Pennsylvania German stock, he 
launched into a discourse upon the 
ancient history and derivation of the 
race. 

Prof Kuhns' address in full was as 
follows: 
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It Is strange how little the Penii- 
sylvania Germans know about their 
own origin. T^ey know, in general, 
that for about two hundred years 
they and their ancestors have lived 
in America, that they have taken 
their share in the development of 
the country, have shed their blood 
during the Revolution and the Civil 
War, and that in every respect they 
are true born Americans, in blood, in 
spirit and in truth. Tet the only 
thing they know about their ances- 
tors is that they came from Germany 
and Switzerland. This is not so with 
the other ethnical elements of the 
American people. The English have 
practically monopolized the whole 
field, and we hear Americans called 
on general terms Anglo-Saxons. This 
t^rm designates exactly the racial 
antecedents of the English people, 
and refers to those two branches of 
the great Teutonic race that, fifteen 
hundred years ago, overran and con- 
quered Great Britain, the Angles and 
the Saxons. So, too, the expression 
''Dutch of New York" suggests at 
once the Holland people, who are the 
descendants of another Low German 
race, or, rather, mixture, for the Hol- 
landers are racially a mingling of 
Low Prankish with Saxon and Fris- 
ian elements. 

It is not our place here to speak 
of the other elements of the American 
nation, the Scotch-Irish and the 
French Huguenots. It is of interest, 
however, to Inquire into the question, 
just what racial elements the Penn- 
sylvania German belongs to. To dis- 
cuss this fully we must go back to the 
beginning of things. 

The Pennsylvania Germans belong 
to the great Aryan or Indo-European 
race. This race was once supposed 
to have its original seat in India, and 
to have gradually spread east and 
west; although it is not certain now 
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where the original seat was. The 
race inc^ud^d, however, the Persians 
and Hindus in the east, and in the 
west, or Europe, the various branches 
of Greeks and Romans, Celts, Slavs 
and Germans. The Germans were di- 
vided originally into the following 
groups: The East German group (in- 
cluding Goths, Burgundians and Van- 
dals); the North German group (in- 
cluding Danee, Swedes and Norwegi- 
ans); the West German group (in- 
cluding the Belgians, Frisians and 
Franks). In addition to these tliere 
were two other groups, one having 
its seat about the mouth of the Elbe, 
and consisting largely of Saxons, An- 
gles and Cimbri. The last group, 
and the one of the most importance 
for us, is the Central or Swablan 
group. In this are included the Sem- 
nones, the Alemanni and the Suevi, 
and their various subdivisions. One 
of these subdivisions is that of the 
Marcomanni, who having settled ip 
the territory once occupied by the 
Boii, a Slavic race, have since been 
called Bavarian. Another subdivi- 
sion is that of the Lombards, who set- 
tled south of the Alps, and from 
whom have come the inhabitants of 
Italian Switzerland and Northern 
Italy (Lombardy). 

Everybody knows how the modern 
nations have come into existence; 
how the Roman Empire gradually 
fell before the repeated assaults of 
the Northern Barbarians, as the old 
Germans were called by the Romans; 
how early in the fifth century after 
Christ the frontiers of the empire 
were broken down; how the Visigoths 
and Suevi conquered Spain and form- 
ed the basis of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese of to-day; how the Franks 
overran the iRoman province of Gaul, 
and formed the French nation of to- 
day; how the Angles and Saxons con- 
quered Great Britain and formed the 
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English nation; how the Scandina- 
vians laid the foundation of Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway; how the Sax- 
ons grew to a great people, now the 
kingdom of Saxony. Thus the great 
territory of Germany, as we have 
seen, was composed of a number of 
these ethnical elements, the Saxons, 
the Swabians, the Bavarians, the 
Prussians (a later term), tSie Hes- 
sians, and to the west the Frisians 
and Holland Dutch. 

It Is time now for us to Investi- 
gate the question, which of these ele- 
ments have formed the origin of the 
Pennsylvania Germans? 

If we read the story of the early 
German Immigration to Pennsylvania, 
we shall see at once that almost en- 
tirely they came from South Ger- 
many, especially from the banks of 
the Rhine and from Switzerland. 
Hardly any of the north German peo- 
ple came over then. This Is due to 
historical causes which we have not 
time to discuss here. Enough to say 
that the Pennsylvania Germans came 
almost entirely from South Germany 
and Switzerland. The largest num- 
ber came from the so-called Palatin- 
ate, lying on the banks of the Rhine; 
so that, lndeed,the generic name of the 
German immigrants in tlie early eight- 
eenth century was "Palatines." Hence, 
If we are to trace the ethnical origin 
of the Pennsylvania Germans back 
to the sources we must find out what 
races founded the Palatinate in Swit- 
zerland. This a very simple matter, 
for It is a well-known fact that the 
German-Swiss are of the purest Ale- 
mannic blood,^ while the Palatines are 
a mixture of Alemannic and Prank- 
ish blood. Whenoe, then, were the Ale- 
mannl, and who were the Franks? 



^The natives of French Switzerland 
are of Bur^undian origin; those of 
Italian Switzerland are of Liombard 
origin. 
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We have already seen that t^e Ale- 
manni belonged to the group of the 
Suevl. The name Alemanni' Is givea 
to a number of lesser tribes which 
gathered around the Semnones, and 
thus formed a new and important na- 
tion. Their earliest seat was near 
the middle region of the river Eilbe. 
From here they spread south and 
west, broke through the Roman 
limes (wall), and took possession of 
the fine lands between the Upper 
Rhine and the Danube. As early as 
the third century after Christ, we 
hear of their wars with the Romans 
In 357 A. D., the Emperor Julian 
fought a terrible battle against 
them, near Strasbourg. Prom 260 
to 369 A. D., the Emperor Valen- 
tinian I. carried on war against them. 
The result of these wars, as we have 
seen, was the final victory of the Ale- 
manni and their possession of the 
lands across the Rhine. This brings 
us to the fifth century, and to the 
epoch-making contest between the 
Franks and the Aiemanni. 

As we 'have seen, the Franks be- 
longed to the West German group. 
The name is of later origin, and indi- 
cates that they were "free-men." 
They spread over France, and form 
the basic element of t^e French peo- 
ple of to-day. But they were not con- 
tent to remain on the banks of the 
Lower Rhine and in France, but 
sought for universal conquest. 
Spreading along the banks of the 
Upper Rhine, they came in confiict 
with the Aiemanni, and a world-s2iak- 
ing contest for supremacy arose be- 
tween these two mighty peoples. At 
that time Glovis was king of the 
Franks. His wife was a Christian, 
but he was not. He made an oath 
that if the God of his wife would give 
him the victory over the Aiemanni, 



'Some say "Aiemanni" means men ot 
holiness. 
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he would become a Christian. A ter- 
rible battle took place at Tolbiac, 
near Cologne, in 496, in which Cloyis 
came off victor. He was baptized on 
Christmas Day at Rheims, and from 
that time on the Franks were Chris- 
tlons. 

The result was the swallowing up 
of the Alemanni by the Franks. Those 
who would not yield retired beyond 
the Alps and formed the modem 
Swiss nation. Those who remained 
on the Rhine were under Frankls^ 
rule, and gradually the two people 
mingled together, the places left by 
the Alemanni who fled to Switzer- 
land being taken by Franklsh colo- 
nists. 

Thus we see that the two elements 
that make up the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans belong to the most famous 
branches of the Teutonic race; and 
we have as much reason to be proud 
of our Franklsh-Alemannic blood as 
the English of their much-boasted 
Anglo-Saxon blood. We are told 
that the ancient Alemanni were inde- 
pendent, and Insisted on being no 
man's underling; and the motto of 
the whole race might have been that 
of the Swiss jphysiciaiii Paracelsus 
(whom Browning made the subject of 
one of his noblest poems) : 

sines andern Knecht soil nlemand seln, 
Der fttr sich selbst kann blelben alleln. 

We are told that the Alemanni 
held their women and the family life 
far higher than their neighbors; that 
they loved their homes, and yet at the 
same time were wanderlustlg; that 
they had a deep inner life, and were 
intensely religious — a fact that ex- 
plains the number of sects, not only 
in Switzerland, but in Pennsylvania 
itself, and has brought it about that 
it was among the modern Alemanni 
that Pietism had its root, whence 
came the recently-formed denomina- 
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tlons of the Methodists and the 
United Brethren. 

And yet, at the same time, the Ale- 
manni have always had a tendency 
to cheerful company, and were mark- 
ed by native wit and a tendency to 
gentle humor. The Franks added to 
this an element of qulcknesa, readl-r 
ness, skill in art, and all those quali- 
ties which mark the French to-day. . 

Both Franks and Alemanni were 
industrious and hard-working. The 
task before them fifteen hundred 
years ago was not unlike that of our 
ancestors two hundred years ago. They 
entered into a wild, unbroken wilder- 
ness. They bad to root out great 
forests, make the ground fruitful, 
and to this day place or family nannes 
ending in Ruti, Brand and Schwand 
(i. e., land cleared by fire) show the 
work they had to do. It was the 
Franks, however, that possessed the 
greatest skill and talent in agricul- 
ture, as can be seen when we com- 
pare Switzerland with the Palatinate 
(or, indeed, France) in this respect. 
They have made the Palatinate the 
Garden of Germany. As Riehl says: 
"The Franks have made the ground 
on the banks of the Middle and Lower 
Rhine and in the Paiatinate more 
fruitful than any other German soil." 

There is a strange resemblance in 
this respect between the farmers of 
Lancaster county and the Palatinate. 
Both have made their farms the finest 
in their respective countries; both 
are rich and flourishing; both grow 
even the same crops, for tobacco is 
to-day the chief element of wealth 
in the Palatinate as well as in Lan- 
caster county. Nay, both are alike in 
that the richest farms belong to the 
Mennonites; as Riehl says of the Pal- 
atinate, so we can say of Pennsyl- 
vania, "Wo der Pflug durch Goldene 
Auen geht, da schl&gt auch der Men- 
nonite sein Bethaus auf." So much 
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for the ethnical elements of the Penn- 
sylvania O^^mans in general. And 
mom a cloelng word concerning that 
branch of them who first came to 
Lancaster county. 

We hare met to-day to celebrate 
the coming of our ancestors from 
Switzerland to this country, two hun- 
dred years ago. Let every man wOio 
Is descended from these ancient Swiss 
be proud of his ancestral fatherland. 
What more beautiful country can you 
find In the world than this land of 
freedom and of beauty, with its snow- 
covered Alps piercing the blue sky; 
with its rivers of ice and its vast 
fields of snow? 

Where the white mists forever 
Are spread an'd upfurled, 

In the stir of the forces 
Whence issued the world. 

What lover of freedom Is there 
whose heart does not thrill at the 
name of Arnold Wlnkelried and 
William Tell? They are long since 
dead, but their memory remains a 
treasure and an inspiration la the 
hearts of thedr countrymen to-day. Am 
th-e poet 8ing»: 

The patriot Three that met of yore 

Beneath the midnight sky, 
And leagued their hearts on the Grfltll 
shore. 

In the name of liberty! 
How silently they sleep 

Amidst the hills they freed. 
But their rest is only deep, 

Till their country's hour of need. 
For the Kfihreihen's notes must never 
sound 

In a land that wears the chain, 
And the vines on Freedom's holy 
grround 

Un trampled must remain! 
And the yellow harvests wave 

For no stranger's hand to reap. 
While within their silent cave 

The men of Ortitli sleep. 

And shall we not keep in likie grate- 
ful remembrance those lovers of re- 
ligious liberty, who rather than give 
up their freedom of conscience left 
the hills and valleys of their native 
Switaerland, and, crossing the ocean. 
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eetUed in tliis iplace two hundred 
years ago? What fltemmess of con- 
science, what courage and strength 
it re<iulred to do this, is hard for ua 
to understand. To leave the lovely 
valley of the Elmnienthal, with its 
green fields and flourishing hamlets, 
or the shoree of Lake Zurich, stretch* 
ing like a continuous garden on Doth 
sides of the lake, to g^ to an unknown 
land, a wilderness unbroken, whose 
only Inhabitants were the savage red 
m«n; what can you and I know of 
such courage as this? Many a time 
as I have walked through the Ehnmen- 
thal, or sailed along the shores of 
Lake Zurich, I have thought to my- 
self, "how could these ancestors of 
mine leave these wonderful scenes 
for the dangers and uncertaintiee of 
the new world!" 

Yes, let ufl glory in our ancestral 
fatherland; let us glory in such men 
as Tell and Winkelried; but let ue 
still more glory in our ancestors, the 
Herrs, the Kendigs, the Groffs and 
all the rest, who gave up all for free- 
dom to serve Crod in their own way, 
and according to their own con- 
science. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came; 

Not with the roll of stirring: 'drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame; 

Not as the flying come, 

In silence, and in fear; 
They shook the depth of the desert 
gloom 

With hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang; 

Till the stars heard, and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim 
woods rang 

To the anthem of the free. 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band; 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from childhood's land? 

There was woman's fearless eye. 
Lit by her deep love's truth; 

There was manhood's brow serenely 
high. 
And the fiery heart of youth. 
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What Bougrht they thus afar? 

Brlgrht Jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas? The spoils of war? 

No^'twas a faith's pure shrine. 

Yes, call that holy ground, 

Which first their brave feet trod! 

They left unstained what here they 
found, — 
Freedom to worship Qod. 

AX the conclusion of Prof. Kuhne' 
address Dr. Apple pronounced the 
benediction and the audience dis^ 
persed. 

After adjournment of the meeting 
in the Court House many of the yto- 
itors and the committee on the cele- 
bration and other invited guesta were 
entertained at the Hamilton Club by 
Mr. Hensel. 



MEMORIAL VER8E8. 

Among the most interesting of the 
exercises of the day were the poems 
of Lloyd Mifflin and Mrs. Mary N. 
Robineon. They are as follows: 

THE PIONEER OF PEACE. 



THE MENNONITE FARMER. LAN- 
CASTER COUNTY. PA.. 1710-1910. 

Like some grrave Patriarch of old he 
stands 
Among the sheaves — far from the 

town's embroil — 
Bearded and gray, true sovereign of 
the soil; 
A later Boaz, at whose wise commands 
The harvest turns to grold. Lord of 
wide lands — 
Mellowed by cycles of unending 

moll — 
He typifies the dignity of toil. 
As earth attests the power of his 
hands. 

Driven by persecution to our shore,* 
A man of peace and Christian toler- 



•'•They were In •good, spirits, even in 
their sorrow, although ail their posses- 
sions had been taken fiom them. There 
were among: them one preacher and 
two teachers. They were a very sturdy 
people by nature, who could endure 
hardships. with longr. untrlmmed 
beards, with plain clothes and heavy 
shoes shod with heavy Iron and large 
nails. They were very zealous in 
serving: God with prayer, readlngr and 
in other ways. They were very simple 
in their bearing, like lambs and doves." 
— Mueller's description of the early Palatinate 
Exiles, citing the Dutch Mennonite Minister, 
hcndrick Laurens, in 1710. 
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With tranquil faith he thro' life's 

tumult sToea, 
Nor ever turns the needy from his 

door; 
While thro* the years of patient work 

and prayer 
He makes the valleys blossom as 

the rose. 

—Lloyd Mifflin. 
Norwood Augrust, 1910. 



THE PEQUEA PILGRIMS. 



"They have hitherto behaved them- 
selves well and have grenerally so firood 
a character for Honesty and Industry 
as to deserve the esteem of this Gov- 
ernment and a mark of its regard for 
them." — Gov. Gordon's Message to the As- 
sembly, 1729, 

Pursued, despised rnd rejected, 

Tormented, harassed by men. 
To every trial subjected 

They fled to this land of Penn! 
Some had died In the scorching: Are — 

The sword and the ax had known; 
For the mercy they showed to others 

W^s never unto them shown. 

Afar from their homes and their 
kindred 

They came from their native soil. 
For the sake of religious freedom 

These sturdy sons of toil! 
They risked their lives on the ocean; 

They feared neither storm nor wave; 
For they knew that the God of their 
fathers 

Was migrhty and strong to save. 

Where the waters of Pequea murmur 

'Neath shade of the wild grape vine 
Safe from all persecution 

They came here, each Palatine! 
They built each an humble dwellingr. 

They planted these fertile fields. 
And the land to them, respondlngr. 

Its noblest harvest yields. 
Not only the freedom of worship 

They found 'neath our Western skies; 
Not only the homes of their people 

They saw through their labors rise! 
But "the garden spot" of our country 

Through them on this tract had 
birth! 
And our County sprang into beinfc 

The fairest land on the earth! 

They "bullded better than th^y 
knew" — 

These pioneers of yore. 
Who brou-ght with their stern father's 
thrift 

The simple garb they wore. 
So — on this spot where once they stood 

We place this stone, to show. 
Where dwelt the men who settled here 

Two centuries ago! 

— Mary N. Robinson. 
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The Souvenir Programma. 
Very elaborate and interesting sou- 
venir programmes were printed for 
t2ie occasion. They contain the let- 
ter of the emigrant Mennonites to 
their brethren in Europe, memorial 
verses on "The Pequea Pilgrims/' by 
Mrs. Mary N. Robinson; "Tlie Pio- 
neer of Peace/' an ode written for th€ 
day by Lloyd Mifflin; a map of the 
original tract; the Declaration of the 
Mennonites against slavery; the chro- 
nology of the first settlement and 
cuts of the ancient houses. The pro- 
gramme is printed in yellow and 
white, the Pennsylvania-Oermcui 
colors, and the very attractive cover 
wae designed and drawn by Miss 
Martha M. Bowman, of this city. 



LETTERS OF REGRET. 

To the hundreds of invitations sent 
by the Bi-Centennary Committee to 
distinguished citizens In other plftces 
and to sons of Lancaster who have 
risen to fame since leaving their na- 
tive heath came many replies, ex- 
pressing the deepest regret and ex- 
tending congratulations to the His- 
torical Society and to Lancaster 
county on its notable celebration. Be- 
low are reproduced several letters in 
full and brief abstracts from others: 

From W. D. Howells, Dean of Ameri- 
oan Letters. 

"Grosvenor Hotel, 
"London, S. W., Aug. 9, 1910. 
"Dear Sir: I thank you for your 
letter and its interesting enclosures 

My mother's mother was of 

pure Pennsylvania German stock — 
the Docks, of H-arrisburg, well-known 
through the Biglers, and through Mies 
Maria Dock, the forestress, and Dr. 
George Dock, lately of Ann Arbor. . . . 
I wish I could come to your celebra- 
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tlon, but I can. only thank yoa tor yom^ 
proffered hospitality. 

"Tours sincerely, 

"W. D. HOWBLLS. 
"W. U. Henael. Esq." 



Hon. James M. Beck, the distin- 
guished lawyer of New York, and a 
grandson of the venerable John Beck, 
the famous schoolmaster of Utitz, 
wrote to -the committee expressing 
his regrets thaA professional engage- 
ments prevented him from attending 
the celebration. 

Professor John L. Shroy, a native 
of Strasburg, who has written consid* 
erable verse associated with the fa- 
mous "tract," and who is now a pro- 
fessor in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia, expressed his great regret at 
being unable to attend. His great- 
great-grandmother was a daughter of 
Kuendig, one of the original settlers. 

Rev. Dr. Henry C. McGook, of the 
famous "fighting McCook" family, a 
noted Presbyterian divine and Presi- 
dent of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, wrote that only advanced 
years and uncertain health prevented 
him from attending in person. He 
extended the congratulations of his 
society and its wide constituency, and 
in his letter said: "Lancaster county 
has been a fertile seed, and of some 
of the most worthy influences and in- 
dividuals that have helped to benefit 
and ennoble our State and country. 
I met these and learned to value and 
love them in my boyhood home in 
ESastern Ohio. The Mennonites es- 
pecially have been a savory and 
wholesome element in our communi- 
ties, wherever they have gone. All 
good citizens, of whatever taitfh. or 
creed, have reason to Join in congrat- 
ulations that such a strong and mor- 
ally healthful influence has survived 
the stress and changes of two hun- 
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dred years ia this strenuous age and 
land." 

On behalf of the American Jewish 
Historical Society, from its offices in 
New York, Secretary Albert M. 
Priedenberg writes: "We send you 
greetings on the auspicious event. 
None of our officers may be present; 
but It Is our earnest hope that your 
commemoration will be all that you 
hiave planned in this direction." 

James D. Law, the Scotch poet, 
writes from Clovernook, Roxboro: 
"Fortunate, indeed, are the native- 
born to an earthly Paradise like 
Pennsylvania's County Palatine — the 
capstone of the Keystone State — and 
good sense do the strangers eOiow 
that tarry within your gates." 

Hon. Alton B. Parker, Democratic 
nominee for President in 1904, ex- 
pressed great reget that an engage- 
ment to make some speeches in 
Maine this week prevented him from 
coming. 

Hon. George F. Baer, President of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
way Company, and of the Board of 
Trustees of Franklin and Marshall 
College, sent his friendly greetings. 

Professor C. Henry Smith, histo- 
rian of the Mennonites in America, 
and professor In Goshen College, In- 
diana, wrote: "I am very glad to 
hear of the celebration. The Histor- 
ical Society deserves great credit for 
the movement." 

Hon. George F. Parker, ex-United 
States Consul to Birmingham, Eng- 
land, wrote that thirty years' asso- 
ciation with the people and endear- 
ment for the scenes of Lancaster 
county impel him to break serious 
business engagements to participate. 

Harry S. McCartney, a prominent 
lawyer of Chicago, formerly a resi- 
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dent of Strasburg, wrote to the com- 
mittee as follows: 

"I am exceedingly sorry that I can- 
not be present. These occasions of 
home-coming and celebrations of old 
settlements, etc., are especially at- 
tractive to me. I often played In the 
oldest edifice In the county when a 
boy, and my uncle David Ruber's 
farm partly surrounds the church- 
yard In which the old grave of Hans 
Herr is located." 

The newly-organized Susquehanna 
County Historical Society sent gneet* 
ings from Dimock, Pa., througii its 
Precident, Francis R. Cope. 

Dr. S. B. Hartman, the millionaire 
farmer, and maber of "Peruna," seojt 
his regrets and good wishes from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

B. K. Martin, now of Yonkers, N. 
T.. formerly of Lancaster, and who, it 
will be remembered, was one of the 
earliest of the later-day writers and 
orators to exploit the virtues of the 
Mennonite population, wrote to the 
Chairman of the Committee ohi Invi- 
tation as followe: 

"Your kind letter inviting me to 
take part in perpetuating the work 
of the founders of Lancaster county, 
and the makers of its early history, 
has appealed to me as nothing else 
hafl in the years that I have been out 
of its borders. For when we were 
young men together, as you weW 
know, these were some of the many 
thoughts that waked our patriotic en- 
thusiasm. But I am here on serious 
business, my own health, and a good 
physician has passed a severe sen- 
tence. WiU you give all my friends 
in old Lancaster my kind greeting 
and tell them how sorry I am not to 
be with you." 

Hon. G. A. Endllch, President 
Judge of the Berks County Court, 
wnote that only the obligation to 
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hear an argument list of over seventy 
cases prevented him from attending; 
"how much to my eternal regret I 
need not tell you." 



FINANCIAL REPORT. 

A sub-o(Hnmlttee of yxmr commit- 
tee, appointed to finance th<e celebra- 
tion, assumed the responsibility of 
preparing and printing souv^iir pro- 
grammes without expense to the So- 
ciety, and succeeded in disposing of 
sufficient numbers of It to pay the 
costs of an edition of fifteen hundred, 
so that that item is 'balanced in the 
report of the conunlttee. Their re- 
ceipts and expenditures were aa fol< 
lows: 

EXPENDITURES : 

Miss Clark, posta-gre $ 8.41 

The New Era Printing: Company, 

printing: circular letters, etc.. 13.00 

L. B. Herr, postal cards 76 

Huber and Lollar, police 6.00 

Aldus Zlttle. stone 12.00 

D. F. Magee, postagre 4.68 

John H. Myers, lifting* trans- 
porting:, placing: stone, etc... 90.97 
Concstog:a Paper Company, en- 
velopes 8.25 

Traveling expenses of invited 

Kuests SO.OO 

Frelf?ht on plate 1.32 

Hood for stone 2.00 

Postagre stamps 9.50 

W. Y. Haldy, work on stone... 98.76 
The New Era Printing Company, 

printing: plates of tablet 3.25 

Conestoga Traction Company, 

hauling stone 10.00 

Memorial Bronze Onmpany, 

memorial tablet 40.00 

Printing: of souvenir pro- 

'g:rammes, plates, etc 76.00 

Total 1418.89 

RECEIPTS. 

From sale of programmew | 76.00 

Voluntary contributions 338 14 

Total 1413.14 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

The following persons contributed 
to the expenses of the celebration: 
George Steinman, H. Frank Eshle- 
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man, W. U. Heneel, R. M. BeiUy, F. R. 
DifFenderfl<er, A. B. Hiassler, S. D. 
Baiis>man, E T. Fralm, A« K. Hostet- 
ter, George Hoftman, J. Hay Brown, 
W. W. Griest, Charles I. Landlfi, J. G. 
HomBber, E. G. Smith, William Rid- 
dle. L. B. Herr, S. Clay MlUer, J. W. 
B. Bausman, B. C. Atlee, J. P. Brene- 
maiL, Paul Heine, I. H. Weaver, 
George Craoie, C. R. Herr, John A« 
Ooyle, J. Aldus Herr, A. F. HoBtetter, 
W. Y. Haldy, John E. Snyder, D. H. 
LaiidlB, J. W. Memdnger. 

The committee is indebted to Mr. 
E. T. Fralm, W. U. Hensel, A- F. 
Hostetter, A. C. Bruner, and others 
for their entertainment of invited 
guests and speakers of the occasion. 



All of the above is respectfully re- 
ported by your committee as their 
execution of the task delegated to 
them by this society. 
Reported October 7, 1910. 

F. R. DIFFEa^DE^FFER, 

Chairman; 
H. FRANK ESHbEMAN, 

Secretary; 
W. U. HENSEL, 

C. I. LANDIS, 
MISS M. B. CLARK, 
W. RIDDLE, 

MRS. M. N. ROBINSON, 
A. K. HOSTETTER, 
J. A. COYLB, 

A. F. HOSTETTER, 
L. B. HERR, 

B. C. ATLEB, 
MISS A. NBVIN, 
H. L. RAUB, 

D. F. MAGEE, 

GEO. STEINMAN, ex off. 
Members of Committee. 



Hinntes of October Meeting. 

Lancaster, Pa., Oct 7, 1910. 

The Lancaster County Historical 
Society held its regular monthly meet- 
ing this • vening in the Smith Free 
Library Building. There yfas a very 
encouraging attendance of the mem- 
bers. President Steinman was in the 
chair. 

Librarian Steigerwalt announced 
the following donations and publica- 
tions receiv<ed since the previous 
meeting: A Book of Poems, "The Pool- 
But Honest Soldier," 1813, from Miss 
Ida V. Lipp; Proceedings of the Pennr 
sylvania Federatiooi of Historical So> 
cleties, January, 1910; American 
Catholic Historical Society, Decem- 
ber, 1909; publication of Lebanon 
County Historical Society, April, 
1910; Constitution and Register of 
Members of General Society of War 
of 1812; Annals of Iowa, April, 1910; 
pamphlet of North Ccu'olina His- 
torical Society, 1910; Bulletin New 
York Public Library, September, 1910; 
Fourteenth Annual Report Carnegie 
Public Library, PitUburg, 1910; An- 
nual Report Grand Rapids Public 
Library, from Samuel H. Ranck; Geo* 
logical Survey of Canada, 1896-1900; 
Report of New York State Museum, 
1900; Papers Read Before Historical 
Society of Frankford, 1910; Proceed- 
ings American Philosophical Society, 
1910; old map of Lancaster county, 
from B. S. Schindle; Annual Report 
American Historical Associations, 
from the Smithsonian Institution ; post 
cards, tobacco raised by Eliza Goch- 
nauer (aged 92), of Bamford, and 
dismantled zinc furnaces, Bamfbrd, 
from D. B. Landis; programme of Jap- 
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anese operetta, "ParinceBs Cliry«aiitlie- 
mum/' given by the Stevens Girle' 
High School, June 4, 1909; Child's 
Prayer Book, 1832; Twenty-third An- 
nual Report Inter-State Commeroe 
Commlselon; & Penn deed, handsome- 
ly framed, from W. U. Hensel. 
• There has been a very large in« 
crease In membership in the society. 
Seven appUcatioKis were received this 
evening, as follows: Mrs. H. L. 
Raub, city; Mrs. D. H. Landis, Wln- 
dom; George R. Oberholtzer, Erie, 
Pa.; Horace Engle, Roanoke, Va.; H. 
L. Simon, city; Mrs. John Witmer 
Hopper, city; George N. Resmolds, 
city. 

rhe following persons proposed at 
a previous meeting were elected 
members: Luther Willig,Dr. D. Sher* 
man Smith, Mrs. D. Sherman Smith* 
Dr. F. A. Achey, A. B. Hess, this city; 
Hon. J. G. Homaher, Strasburg, and 
Hon. D. W. Graybill, E}ast Petersburg. 

The report of the Executive Com* 
mlttee, read by Secretary Hollinger» 
wias as follows: 

At a meeting of the ESxecutive Com- 
mittee of the Lancaster County His- 
torical Society the offer of a number 
of old Lancafiter parchments, ownied 
by Judge Shippen, was accepted from 
Mise Anna M. Weaver. A motion was 
adopted to publish In the society's 
pamphlet the article on "Michael Wit- 
man, Loyalist." As Mr. Steigerwalt, 
the librarian, is unable to look after 
the affairs of his office. Miss Lottie 
M. Bausman was elected as hiA assist- 
ant A motion was adopted authoriz- 
ing the secretary to negotiate with 
The New E}ra for the purchase of the 
cut of the Bi-Centenary Memorial 
boulder. 

On motion, the report was accepted. 

Secretary Hollinger read a letter 
from Mr. Heilman, Secretary of the 
Federation of State Historical Socie- 
ties, in which he extended oongratu- 
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latlons to th« local society for the 
mo6t excellent work it has been dolns 
along true historical lin-es. The Lan- 
caster society's report in the proceed- 
ings of the State Federation sur- 
passes nearly all her sister societies. 

The report of the committee which 
had charge of the reoent Bi-Centen- 
ary exercises at the Brick Church 
presented a report through the sec- 
retary, Mr. H. Frank Eshleman. It 
covered the full proceedings of the 
notable event 

The committee and Mr. ESshleman 
were extended a vote of thanks for 
their work ^and thanks were alBO ex- 
tended to those who contributed to 
the expenfiee of the ev«nt. 

A vote of thanks was also extended 
to Miss Mary Bowman, of this city, 
who designed the cover of the eou- 
venir of the Bi-Centenary. It was a 
most creditable piece of work, which 
has been moot favorably commented 
upooi. 

On motion, It was ordered that the 
treasurer pay Mr& Mott, the house- 
keeper of the Smith building, $5 for 
her services. 

President Steinman w€ts ordered to 
secure a drop lig^t for the society, to 
be used on the presiding officer's 
table. 

A brief paper on the Holland Land 
Company's effort to make maple su- 
gar in this country in the eighteenth 
century was read by Mr. Hollinger. It 
was ordered to be published. 

Adjourned. 



APPENDIX 



ADDRESS tDEUVERED SEPT. 8, 
1910, AT THE BI-CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION OP LANCASTER 
COUNTY'S FIRST SETTLE- 
MENT BY H. FRANK 
ESHLEMAN. 



Lancaster county was conceived in 
Godllneijs and honest toil. Her foun- 
dation was laid upon the two great 
bedrocks of religion and agriculture. 
Uppermost in the minds of her earl- 
iest pioneers were these two noble 
activities. To practice these, they 
came to the virgin forests of the 
Pequea and of the Conestoga 200 
years ago. And these virtues are 
our best possessions to-day. Expon- 
ent of free religion and fertile farms 
then, this county has remained their 
most vigorous nursery in America, 
ever since — their most thriving cen- 
ter through two centuries. 

1. — ^The Religious i^eanlng. 

What has l)een the religious mean- 
ing of our 200 years? Religious fer- 
vor, transplanted here, flowered out 
Into religious freedom — religious love, 
ripened into religious liberty. Bruis- 
ed by the barbarous iron heel of an 
arrogant state church — filled with the 
horrors of religious bigotry — satiate 
with, and stung by the memory of 
the traditions and trials and tur- 
moils and torments and the tortures, 
suffered by themselves and their 
ancestors for centuries, for con- 
science sake, these pious pioneers 
would not deny to any other soul, 
an equal freedom with their own, 
to worship God. And thus all creeds 
took root, at once, and flourished 
here. An English visitor to our coun- 
ty in its very infancy in 1744 wrote. 
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"The religious that prevail here are 
hardly to te numbered" (An. Susq., 
p. 344). 

The Mennonitee planted their reli- 
gion here in 1710 — the Presbyterians, 
Quakers and Episcopalians theirs in 
1719— the Reformed theirs in 1722 
at Heller's — the Ephrata Dunkers, 
theirs in 1726 — the Amish, theirs be- 
fore 1730 — the Lutherans, theirs In 
1733— the Catholics, theirs in 1740— (9 
L., 213 et. seq.) — the Jews, theirs 
in 1742, (3 L., 165)— the Moravians, 
theirs the same year (9 L., 226) — 
Dunkards and Baptists, theirs equal- 
ly early as most these — the Metho- 
dists, theirs some time afterwards 
— the United Brethren, the Reformed 
Mennonites, the Evangelical, United 
Evangelical, the Church of God, the 
Swedenborgen, and a score ot oth- 
ers, theirs in quick succession, until 
in modern times three dozen differ- 
ent creeds flourish here. And all, 
from the beginning, prospered and 
now prosper in peace and harmony 
together. 

From first to last, ours have been 
a reverential, religious people. And 
thus to-dav within this county's con- 
fines there is a higher percentage 
of communicants than in any other 
section of America and a far greater 
number of active religious creeds 
and sects than in any other equal 
area on the face of the earth. 
While in our country as a whole, 
about one-third of the population are 
churchmen — in this county the pro- 
portion is nearly half. While in all 
America there are 186 religious de- 
nominations, Lancaster county alone 
has 35 of them (U. S. Bulletin of 
Religions, 1906). Those whose views 
did not and do not now coincide 
with the creeds of established church- 
es quickly and freely invented and 
now invent creeds of their own — 
deeply religious, their religious crav- 
ing must be satisfied. Thus practic- 
ally all here, "belong to church." 

From their earliest days the re- 
ligious forces of this county have 
made themselves a center of Gospel 
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radiation to other fields — a mother- 
land of church power and influence 
throughout wide regions. The Men- 
nonites quickly spread their faith 
and creed across the Susquehanna in- 
to the Cumberland and down the 
Sheoiandcah; and before the Revolu- 
tion established the Virginia church. 
In the early days of the nineteenth 
century, from this county they went 
and planted their standard in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois and over wide 
fields in Canada; and after the Civil 
War, established their phase of the 
doctrine of peace in Kansas and the 
West. 

The Presbyterians of Donegal early 
carried the Gospel beyond the AHe- 
ghenles — the Presbyterians of Octo- 
raro planted their banners in Cath- 
olic Maryland — the Presbyterians of 
Pequea flanked out to Leacock and 
Little Britain and became the field 
where Rev. Robert Smith in his 
42 years of preaching and teaching 
became the theological giant and the 
first great peer of Presbyterianism in 
this region of America. Through Rob- 
ert Smith, "Old Pequea" sent forth 
a score of Presbyterian preachers, 
east and west, among them Waddell, 
McMillan and the Junior Smiths.who 
also preached and taught and devel- 
oped religious schools and laid the 
foundations of Jefferson, Sydney,Un- 
lon and Princeton Colleges, (9 L., 
252). 

The Reformed and Lutherans, long 
before the Rexolution founded differ- 
ent German religious schools, made 
scores of ministers and by that 
means laid the foundation on which 
to erect, at the close of that war, 
Franklin, and later Marshall College, 
the busy breeder of a yearly score 
or two of powerful preachers through- 
out more than a century, brin2:ing 
the bread of life to thousands 
throughout Eastern America. 

The Moravians misslonized whites 
and Indians alike from the earliest 
days. Other churches also flung out 
their powers far and wide beyond 
the county. Thus through all her 
history Lancaster county has stood 
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in conspicuous pre-eminence for re- 
ligious activity and earnestness — re- 
ligious radiation and energy. 

Of religious Lancaster county as 
a whole we may observe that, tJhe 
great body of its Christians were 
and are today believers in the liter- 
al meaning of the Bible; accept in 
simplicity its humble, homely teach- 
ings and give no ear to the "new 
thought/' the higher criticism or the 
higher cults and culture. They have 
never tried to explain away the Gos- 
pel or make a pleasant or only 
probable Hell. 

Again observe that practically the 
whole of our people are still wed- 
ded to the belief not only that re- 
ligion is part of the common law of 
the land, but that God ought to be 
in all our political constitutions and 
that belief in the Savior ought to be 
one of the gualifications in all who 
hold public office and discharge pub- 
lic trusts as in the ancient times of 
Penn. It is not the law to-day. But 
Lancaster county would vote that it 
should be the law, seeing the on- 
slaught made against the Gospel in 
the schools and the lowering by the 
law of the religious qualifications, in 
those to whom the people delegate 
high trusts. 

And again observe. In all 
our numerous religious sects that 
while Lutherans, Reformed, Cath- 
olics, Mennonites were enemies of 
one another In Sw^itzerland and Ger- 
many and some of them delighted in 
the blood and torture of others there, 
the moment they landed here they all 
dwelt in peace and ever since have 
so dwelt. Toleration rules on every 
hand; and its briejhtening dawn, 
apace is growing toward the coming 
rising sun-burst of a universal 
church. 

Then, too, a great tenet 
of our early pioneers was 

that religion should be free 
from any sort of government- 
al interference — that church must b© 
seixarate from state. So determined 
were they in this that they even 
held for a time that a true church- 
man may not take part in affairs of 
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state. They had seen and felt the 
horrors of the state favoring one 
church and punishing another and 
they would have none of it. They 
would not agree that any but God 
should be obeyed in religious af- 
fairs. This belief they have held 
through nearly 400 years, from the 
time their remote ancestors in 
Switzerland in 1532 asserted it 
against the government, 250 years 
before the doctrine appeared in our 
Federal and State Constitutions. 
(Ernst Muller's Bemischen Taufer, 
P. 34). 

Finally meditate upon the marvel 
that the despised doctrine of non- 
resistance, a corner stone of the be- 
lief of four great rural Lancaster 
county churches, for centuries 
thought to be a doctrine 100 years 
behind the times, is now reco:^nized 
as an ideal 50 years ahead of the 
times and the glorious goal toward 
which all the giant nations of. our 
world are bending their most con- 
scientious and anxious energies to- 
day. 

Such Is the religious meaning of 
Lancaster county's histor>'. 

2. — The Agricultural Meaning. 

Our country has held on to agricul- 
ture. The first settlers did not take 
up little lots or gardens and cultivate 
them; they took up great tnicts and 
made them huge gardens — a commun- 
ity of them took up whole valleys — 
they made the horizon their boundary 
line. The Swiss and Germans quickly 
took up the good land of Lancaster 
county — the Irish-Scotch were too 
busy holding the frontier and holding 
office. In the first four years 60,000 
acres or nearly 100 square miles of 
land were surveyed for applicants on 
the Pequea and the Conestoga (Tay- 
lor Papers, 3,323); and in 1719 before 
the end of ten years the proprietary 
surveyors reported that there was 
very little land left on Conestoga 
and Pequea (Do. 2,920 and 2.932). 
Swiss and Germans came to the Lan- 
caster regions thick and fast. By 
1724 there were over 1,200 in the 
Conestoga section alone, (9 L., 
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151). So many of these 

transforming farmers came here 
that by 1718 the Quaker 
authorities at Philadelphia were Jeal- 
ous and fearful of them overwhelm- 
ing all others and carrying the pro- 
vince away from England and putting 
it under the dominion of the Ger- 
man empire (2 V., 217 and 220). 

Our county for about 150 years has 
been known as the garden spot of 
America. Eighty odd years ago a 
careful writer declared that this 
county was even then "proverbial in 
Pennsylvania for fertility of soil and 
excellence of tillage," (4 H., p. 50). 
All thanks to the careful early Ger- 
man farmer. 

Agricultural development by 1781 
had brought the assessed value of 
Lancaster county about $700,000 (2 H., 
78), to $6,700,000 in 1814, (2 H., 12), 
and to $28,700,000 (Gord. Gaz.) in 
1830, or double that of Bucks coun- 
ty, more than double that of Chester, 
three times that of Montgomery or 
four times that of York at the same 
time (Do.). It was valued that year at 
one-sixth of all Pennsylvania exclu- 
sive of Philadelphia, at over one-half 
of all the state west of the Susque- 
hanna and was equal to all of the 
state west of that river, excepting 
York, Adams, Huntingdon, Fayette, 
Westmoreland and Washington coun- 
ties (Do.). And finally in 1830 Lan- 
caster county having one-fiftieth of 
the area of Pennsylvania, and one- 
sixteenth of the population (exclud- 
ing Philadelphia) had one-sixth of 
the wealth of the entire state omit- 
ting Philadelphia (Do.). This wealth 
was largely cultivated land and this 
is largely true to-day. Therefore, our 
imperial county, through all this time 
has been supreme mistress of agricul- 
ture in America, excelling all other 
counties to-day In that particular. 

In her agricultural crops and 
dairy products in our modem day 
this county holds the banner, stand- 
ing first in amount and variety in 
all America with an annual value of 
over $17,000,000, of which her tobacco 
is worth over three million dollars. 
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her com four millions and her wheat 
nearly half as much. And this monu- 
mental year of 1910 her crop is near- 
ly $20,000,000 on her $73,250,000 ru- 
ral land and live stock valuation; a 
gross income of 27 per cent. (As- 
sessment for 1910). Her produce 
market is the most famous in any ru- 
ral section of our nation and has 
been so since the days of Witham 
Marshe in 1744. Her cattle market 
ranks next only to those of Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Buffalo and New 
York in all Eastern United States. 

Our county stands for ownership 
of farms as against the tenant sys- 
tem. This alone will maintain the 
dignity of farming. Yet that love of 
the native acres of our childhood, 
that patriotism for the homestead, 
has lately suffered here in common 
with the general trend of agrarian 
tenancy, so general in the South, and 
so growing in the West. We are far 
behind New England farmers in their 
tenacious hold and their happy hom- 
ing upon, and their loving hope for 
the land upon which they were born 
and upon whose bosom they expect 
to die. But nowhere, in the New 
England or any other section have 
we stronger love of and fidelity to 
the ancestral home than here on this 
remarkable ten square miles of land 
making up the original settlement, 
which we celebrate to-day. And this 
ancient patrimony of the pioneers 
belting five miles across two town- 
ships, sending from one side of its 
civilization a blazing beam of ad- 
vice and example to-day like a 
mighty search light to us on the oth- 
er side across 200 years of experi- 
ence, of toil and of progress, 
should renew in us our love and de- 
termination to hold, possess and 
pass on to our line and kin, the 
acres that come to us from goodly 
Godly ancestors. 

Three-fifths of our farms in Lan- 
caster county are yet farmed by the 
owners who live on them. This still 
ranks higher than in the central 
states where more than half of the 
farms are in tenants' hands, or in 
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the South where less than one- 
third of them are farmed by owners. 
When the West and South shall be 
as old as Lancaster county, at the 
rate tenants are now taking hold in 
those states, they will not be able 
to show a record of nearly two-thirds 
of their farms operated by the own- 
ers as we do now. But while our 
county has a large percentage of her 
farms in tenants' hands, it wisely 
has only 12 per cent, rented out to 
tenants for money rent, who pay the 
rent and then frequently ruin the 
farm by robbing it; while the coun- 
ties of Berks and Bucks and Chester 
and Montgomery and Delaware have 
respectively 16, 18, 22, 28 and 36 per 
cent, of their farms let out on money 
rent — ^the system that gives the ten- 
ant no incentive to stay very long 
on a farm and care for it and keep 
it up; but rather to rob it and go 
— "to skin it and skip." (Census of 
JL900). 

As to tenant farming, our county 
stands for that more provident sjrs- 
tem of tenacies (or in many cases 
only employment of a manager) on 
shares, thus giving the owner voice 
in the control and care of the farm 
and the tenant an incentive to re- 
main upon it for a term of years and 
keep or build it up. 

For this our county has stood 
in agriculture. And from the 
early days of the last cen- 
tury until a decade or two ago 
the ideal of the patriarch farmer was 
to secure a farm for each of his 
boys to live and work and spend 
their lives upon; and marry his 
daughters to sons of other farmers 
who had the same purposes for their 
boys. 

3. The Patriotic Meaning. 

Lancaster county's patriotism, 
through 200 years can only be under- 
stood, its meaning can only be 
known after thorough study — its 
quality can only be appreciated when 
the deeper spilngs of human action 
are explored. 

In the earliest days family was its 
unit — ^the large family its charm, and 
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glory — ^the home community ita ulti- 
mate object. Family love was Its cen- 
ter — community love its circum- 
ference. The pious pioneer Teutons 
loved the family, the community — 
they loved the land whereon the fam- 
ily, the community dwelt. They would 
not be tenants on that beloved land 
— they would own the land. And 
they did. Their patriotism was devo- 
tion to their families, faith and hon- 
esty among neighbors — duty towards 
rulers — to Caesar what was Caesar's 
and to God Wihat was God's. They 
believed that these ideals sincerely 
lived were better patriotism than 
wild, extravagant and often empty 
public eulogies on the flag, by those 
who froth and foam and shout, but 
Wiho are not fit for a political trust, 
wtho would take advantage of a 
neighbor or cheat the public. And 
they were right. 

National glory did not appeal to 
our pioneers. "Our Country" to 
them was: 
"The little world of sights and 

sounds, 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds." 

But they were not disloyal. Not 
that they loved Mother Britain or 
even Pennsylvania less, but Pequea 
and Conestoga more. That was the 
keynote character of their patriotism. 
They did not fight in war; but they 
never shirked a tax. They never 
builded forts nor entered armies; 
but they furnished the strongest 
sinews a state can use in war — 
great graneries of food; and they 
provided the guarantees of a people's 
prosperity in peace — bounteous ma- 
terial wealth and strength and re- 
source. And while the Swiss and Ger- 
man and Quaker farmers plowed, the 
gallant Scotchman stood armored on 
the frontier and protected the 
homes and herds of the valleys. That 
was his patriotism. 

But neither the German, Swiss, 
Scotch nor English sons of Lancas- 
ter county were wanting in national 
spirit and patriotism when the 

needs of the English empire, their 
nation, demanded it, even though it 
Was only the adopted and not the 
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native nation of the Swiss and Ger- 
mans. When Spain and France be- 
gan to war on Mother England, the 
valley of the Conestoga was the first 
spot in the province to rouse herself; 
and in 1744 raise and officer a com- 
pany of soldiers to defend against 
the French. In Earltown, in the 
heart of a German settlement, Thom- 
as Edwards this year was captain 
to raise the first company of aaso- 
ciators (5th A-1-3). Of the 400 men 
demanded by the king from Pennsyl- 
vania in 1746 to join in reducing 
the French in Canada, Lancaster 
county led all other sections in 

numbers (Do. 6 to 16). In the asso- 
ciators of 1748 when our county 
had less than 4,000 men (5 H., 115) 
two regiments with a total of 33 
companies organized themselves for 
the defense of home and of Britain 
(5th A-1-22 & 25), a maas of per- 
haps 2,000 associators. In the French 
and Indian wars, beginning in 1754 
when there were perhaps 4,500 men 
in the county (5 H., 115), she fur- 
nished thirteen companies and their 
company and regimental offi- 
cers (5th A-1-57); and also 
scores of teams and hundreds of 
wiagon loads of provisions. During 
the Revolutionary war when there 
were about 5,500 men in the county 
(4 H., 12), there were 30 companies 
of soldiers, large numbers of whom 
saw service and most of whom vol- 
unteered in the beginning of the war 
—about 2,500 men (B & B, 33-69); 
and the first life given in battle for 
Independence by Pennsylvania was 
that of William Smith, of Lancaster 
county (Do., 40). And in the Civil 
war this county furnished about 12,- 
000 soldiers to help to teach the 
wtorld that a republic cannot be dis- 
membered and that a slave was not 
a chattel, but that God also "breath- 
ed into his nostrils the breath of life 
and he became a living soul." 

Going back again to the Revolu- 
tionary war, no more numerous or 
enthusiastic meetings were held any- 
where than in our county, against 
British barbarity, which stirred Lan- 
caster county patriotism to its bot- 
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torn. All shades of feeling were rep- 
resented here; the meaning of the 
Revolution wajs studied hy all and in 
all its aspects. 

All must admit that in its charac- 
ter and essence the war for Inde- 
pendence was insurrection, rebellion, 
secession; but it was Justified by 
the abuse and tyranny of the Brit- 
ish government. Thus it was not 
treason, because Britain declared us 
outlaws and public enemies, and her- 
self thereby brojce the compact which 
bound us to her as part of the na- 
tion. This view the leaders for inde- 
pendence held. But there were other 
views. Independence thus, was early, 
the hope of some, the dream of many 
and the fear and regret of others. 

Allegiance to government also wore 
a different hue to different elements 
of our county in the time of the 
Revolutionary war. Each was attract- 
ed by his own paticular favorite 
part of the spectrum. In that spec- 
trum the important tint to one class 
was the purple of royalty and empire 
— to another class, the blue of truth 
and loyalty to the established gov- 
ernment; while to others the warm 
enthusiastic red of freedom and in- 
dependence appealed. 

The German's sense of duty long 
prevented many of his ' race from 
rising in rebellion against the es- 
tablished government. Though he 
was not native bom, but only an 
adopted son of the British empire, 
he felt that she had accepted him 
on the honor of his promised allegi- 
ance; and he stood by her while her 
own native Scotch and English sons 
— scions of a race for hundreds of 
years, bred and taught under her 
laws, protected by her majestic arm, 
bone of her bone and flesh of her 
flesh — were waging a war of rebel- 
lion and secession against her 
throne. The German believed that 
'the powers that be, are ordained of 
God" (Rom., 13-1). He knew that in 
the French and Indian war he was 
fighting his government's enemies; 
but in the Revolutionary war he 

must fight against his own adopted 
government. 
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But we are considering Lancaster 
county's patriotism as a whole. Thus 
considered she did notable and noble 
services in the cause of indepen- 
dence. We have stated the number 
of soldiers she lent to the cause. 

One of the first pledges which 
thousands of our county's citizens 
approved and subscribed to, right 
after Lexington was the pledge, "We 
do most solemnly agree and asso- 
ciate under the deepest sense of 
our duty to God and country, our- 
selves and our posterity — to defend 
and protect the religious and civil 
rights of this and our sister colonies, 
with our lives and our fortunes 
against any power to deprive us of 
them." 

Lancaster county companies were 
among the first in the field. They 
took part in the Long Island cam- 
paign — in New York and in New 
Jersey and in the battles of Brandy- 
wine, Germantown and Monmouth. 

July 11, 1775, our county furnished 
two companies of expert riflemen 
out of nine in the entire province 
(E. & E., 39) and they joined Wash- 
ington at Cambridge. She sent a 
com'pany up the Kennebec to Can- 
ada (Do., 40 & 41) — ^a company in 
the Pennsylvania line with Wayne to 
Georgia (Do.) — She sent the 

Lancaster Rifle company under 
Captain Ross to Cambridge — in addi- 
tion to Smith and Ross' companies 
she had Hamilton and Henry Mil- 
ler's companies at Battle of Lon^ 
Island (Do., 47) — she had five com- 
panies in Colonel De Haas' Battal- 
ion (Do., 48) — she had one company, 
that of Captain Brisbon of Leacock 
in the second battalion under Col- 
onel Arthur St. Clair, who saw ser- 
vice at Three Rivers, Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga (Do., 49) — she had 
Captain Hubley's company in the 
Third regiment under Col. Shee, 
who fought in the Battle of Long Is- 
land and were largely taken prison- 
ers at Fort Washington. 

When the "Flying Camp" of 10,000 
men was ordered raised and 13,800 
militia from New York, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland — in a meeting at Lan- 
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caster, eleven battalions of associar 
tors were raised in our county. Our 
county also furnished two companies 
amounting to 200 men in Samuel At- 
lee's Musketry battalion (Do., 54). 
It furnished Grubb's Lancaster coun- 
ty com'pany of about 100 men in 
Miles' regiment (Do., 54) and many 
men in two more companies of the 
regiment, a fair number of whom 
were Germans. These were in the 
battles of Marcus Hook and Long 
Island. It furnished one company of 
the German regiment made up of 
four Pennsylvania companies and 
four Maryland com'panies. It furnish- 
ed the Lancaster county Independent 
company to guard prisoners, (Do., 
56). In the 10th regiment we had 
Captain Weaver's company, (Do., 
56). In the 12th regiment we had 
two companies under Captains Cham- 
bers and Herbert, (Do., 57). And 
in the New 11th regiment Lancaster 
county had one company (Do., 58). 
This, as we have said before, aggre- 
gates 30 companies, making 2,000 to 
2,500 men, or over one-third of the 
men of the county at that time. 

In the Civil war not less than 12,- 
000 Lancaster county men enlisted, 
in the cause of preserving the Un- 
ion and destroying slavery — and Ger- 
man, English, Irish, Scotch and all 
won equal glory. 

But the patriotism of peace is 
more beautiful than the patriotism of 
war, and in this patriotism our coun- 
ty has no superior on earth. It is 
shown In its love of the land itself 
whereon we were reared and how we 
care for and cultivate it — how we 
stick to it and refuse to roam to 
other spheres. It is shown in the 
sense of duty to the home town- 
ship and the home county; and the 
willingness to discharge that duty 
faithfully. It is a patriotism bred of 
Justice and not of jingoism — animat- 
ed by justice, and fed and nurtur- 
ed by Justice. 

4. — The Political Meaning. 

In its infant years this county al- 
ways stood politically with the coun- 
try party of the province and against 
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the proprietary or city party. Our 
earliest county politics, too. largely 
followed the cleavage of nationality, 
the alignment being Germans and 
Quakers against Scotch Irish and 
Dnglish. This remained true a hun- 
dred years. Scotch and English sign- 
ed the petition for the erection of 
the county and the two petitions op- 
posing it were, likely, almost entire- 
ly signed by Germans. 

In the beginning the Germans took 
very little political interest in the 
county affairs. They were not natural- 
ized and at first did not care to be 
naturalized. But a little later they 
became very active. In 1732 a body of 
them were charged with disloyalty to 
the county and with a friendliness 
toward an invasion by Maryland. 

A few years later no party could 
have been more politically patriotic 
to our county than they. They were 
a 'power in politics then. 

In 1737 by their help the highest 
successful candidate for the Assem- 
bly here received 755 votes. (A. W. 
M., October 6, 1737). and in 1738 
he received 1,016 votes. (Do., 
October 5, 1739). Our Germans 
Joined forces with the Quak- 
ers about this time (4 St. L., 471) 
and stood firmly with them for years 
against the Scotch Irish and Eng- 
lish. With the Quakers they formed 
the anti-war party against Governor 
Thomas and they polled a majority 
vote here in 1739 (A. W. M., October 
4, 1739). In 1742 they threw all their 
strength into the field and helped the 
Quakers to defeat Governor Thomas' 
new war party in this county by a 
vote of 1,480 to 362 (Penna. Gaz., 
October 7, 1742). And in 1749 the Ger- 
mans of this county, under the lead- 
ership of Christian Herr, assisted by 
the Quakers, entirely controlled the 
election that fall, (4 V., 122); and 
they were so zealous in exercising 
the franchise as to succeed in get- 
ting 2.300 tickets in the ballot box, 
though during the day there were 
not over 1,000 different voters at the 
po'.ls, according tD witnesse-. Th's 
''repeating," however, many witness- 
es also denied. But while they took 
this interest in politics they could 
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not or did not desire to hold office 
thamselveB during some years to 
come, except certain township offi- 

COS. 

Then came on the French and In- 
dian wars and party politics was 
forgotten. When peace was restored 
political feeling against the proprie- 
tary grew stronger in Lancaster 
county. Then came on the Stamp act, 
the Boston Port bill and the prelimi- 
naries of the Revolutionary war and 
this again made political partisan 
matters unimportant 

When party lines re-appeared in 
Liancaster county at the close of 
the Revolutionary war, those lately 
most zealous in the war, having ex- 
travagant notions of and hopes for 
unrestrained liberty, and detesting 
federal interference with local or 
state affairs as a tyranny like that 
of England, whose galling bonds 
they had just broken, gradually gath- 
ered into one political party; and 
those who were conservative, who 
feared that the new liberty might 
Insidiously lead to license and dls- 
Integration, unless restrained by 
strong central federal power, gravitat- 
(ill into an opposite party. And these 
two 'political views were held in our 
county throughout the years of the 
Confederation during the period of 
adopting the National Constitution 
and during a decade afterwards. 

These reasons have made it a 
political paradox in our county that 
the element in it, which to-day large- 
ly take no part in politics, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years ago, by 
taking an active part, made the coun- 
ty, first a Federal, then and Anti- 
Masonic, then a Whig, and ever since 
a Republican stronghold. The same 
German race in Berks county, ad- 
hering to opposite principles and to 
a different church, made that coun- 
ty Democratic during more than a 
century. Early Berks county Germans 
being largely Lutherans and Reform- 
ed, took active part in the Revolu- 
tionary war and opposed the Federal 
Constitution of 1787 because they felt 
it did not give enough of the free- 
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dom they fought for and would be 
oppressive as British rule had been; 
while the Mennonites of Lancaster 
county favored a conservative posi- 
tion, did not see nor fear any dan- 
t;er of tyranny in the new constitu- 
tion and voted numerously with the 
Federalists to support it. 

Thus Lancaster county remained a 
"Federal" county down to 1800 in- 
clusive, electing a Federalist con- 
gressman by 400 majority that au- 
tumn, while the state electors voted 
strongly for Jefferson for president 
at the same time, and while the 
state was strongly Democratic from 
the beginning. Only from 1801 to 
1804, inclusive, when the state was 
from three-fourths to nine-tenths 
Democratic or "Jefferson," did Lan- 
caster county yield from 200 to 600 
Democratic majority (Intelligencer). 
In 1805 the county went back to the 
Federal, now called locally the Fed- 
eral Constitution party by nearly 1,- 
700 majority and remained there 
with twc Insignificant exceptions in 
1810 and 1811 until the suspension of 
Che Federalist party in the times of 
anti-Masonry in 1829, varying in its 
Federalist strength from a small ma- 
orlty to two-thirds at times, while 
the state was from 60 to 75 per 
cent. Democratic; and in 1811, 1824 
and 1826 respectively, 93, 90 and 98 
per cent. Democratic (Smull). From 
1828 to 1835 our county was anti- 
Masonic by large majoritits (Inte'li- 
gencer and Smull) while the state- 
except in 1828, remained Demo- 
cratic. The commonwealth remained 
in the Democratic column, with the 
excoption of the small Whig majori- 
ties of 400 and 1,400 respectively In 
40 and 48, and the lars:e **Know Noth- 
ing" majority of 12,000 in '55 until 
the slavery agitation in 1858 brought 
it permanently (with exceptions) In- 
to the Republican ranks. But the 
county in all this time (without ex- 
ception) remained the firm oppon- 
ent of Democracy, generally by large 
majorities, either under the political 
party name of Federalist, anti-Mas- 
onic, Whig or Know-Nothing party. 
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where it has remained by great ma- 
jorities invariably ever since., reach- 
ing its high- water mark of Republican- 
ism in the majorities of 17,000 for Mc- 
Kinley in 1896 and of 19,000 for 
Roosevelt in 1904, the state also be- 
ing strong Republican, except in the 
few modern well-known instances of 
1862-67-74-77-82-90 and 1906. 

As to popular interest in politics 
here at home two observations are 
pertinent. First, from the beginning 
until now one-fourth of our people 
never have and do not now, exercise 
the right to vote nor take any oth- 
er interest in political concerns. In 
the early days of 1737 and 8, when 
there were about 2,600 men entitled 
to vote in our county (5 H., 115), 
the successful candidate in the first 
year received 755 votes and in the 
second 1,016 votes (A. M. W., Octob- 
er 6, 1736 and October 5, 1738) and 
the opposition did not poll 
400 votes either year, so that 
only about half of the voters 
voted. In 1742 when there were fully 
3,000 voters in Lancaster county, the 
successful candidate received 1,480 
votes and his opponent 362, a total 
of about 1,800 votes or three-fifths, 
leaving two-fifths not voting, even 
though that fight was one of the hot- 
test known in years (Pa. Gaz., Oc- 
tober 7, 1742), In 1749, while about 
2,300 ballots were cast, witnesses af- 
firmed that only 1,000 persons vot- 
ed out of a list of 4,600 voters in the 
county, (4 v., 122 and 126). Even if 
2,000 were present at the polls and 
voted that was less than half. In 
1795 under the date of September 
9th, our "Lancaster Journal" laments 
that the people show a very little 
interest in suffrage and political af- 
fairs generally. And in our modern 
days in only the most strenuous 
elections do three-fourths of our now 
46,000 voters go out and vote. 

Second, fi-om earliest days to the 
present time our people as a whole 
have been and are inclined to be 
politically very contented and to place 
great faith and confidence in poli- 
tical leaders. This is the condition 
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in all nationalities represented in 
our county. It seems also to exist 
alike in the rank and file of both 
dominant and minority political par- 
ties locally. There is not now and 
seldom has been much questioning 
and revolting from the choice of can- 
didates which such leaders make, 
nearly all classes of our people hav- 
ing been and being now willing to 
trust the political fortunes of the 
county to political specialists — ^a coun- 
ty leader and various local states- 
men. We are and have been thus a 
people easily managed politically and 
in this are in strong contrast with 
many counties where the plebiscite is 
suspicious, not incline to accept that 
in which they took no part; and 
where the people are more generally 
given to the same independent poli- 
tical thought that a sagacious man 
exercises in business. 

This is not a truly healthy poli- 
tical attitude, and our county has 
been surprisingly fortunate in es- 
caping as many of the political evils 
as we have escaped which this leth- 
argy freely breeds. The local press 
over one hundred years ago complain- 
ed that, 'For several years an inex- 
cusable neglect to vote has been 
shown and the result has been that 
a few have hitherto directed elec- 
tions and the voice of the people is 
not generally heard" (Lancaster Jour- 
nal, September 9, 1795). 

The truth of history compels us to 
state that the non-resistant church- 
men, made up of four distinct sects 
in our county (or some of them) 
took part in politics and in voting in 
earlier times to an extent that sur- 
prises us to-day. While from the 
first the Germans took part in poli- 
tics to the extent of voting they did 
not hold important offices until about 
1750, when Emanuel Zimmerman led 
off in this departure. But since the 
Germans entered upon office holding 
in earnest, after the close of the 
Revolution, they have held on to 
all of them ever since. About 1755 
the proprietor ordered that the 
Scotch-Irish shall henceforth go to 
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the Cumberland and the Oermans 
hold forth here (15 H., 81). 

To sum up the political meaning 
of our county in its 200 years we 
may say: our earliest generations of 
the county believed in plain simple 
agragrian government, of few offices 
and of economical fees and salaries 
— they stood against proprietaryship 
— they stood against military exploit- 
ation — they believed In the principal 
of lalssez faire, and tenaciously 
hold to it to-day — in the days of the 
Revolution a certain portion of our 
people believed in political preserva- 
tion as far as consistent with the 
gospel of peace — but the masses were 
very zealous for independence— they 
have believed and voted that liberty 
should be exercised conservatively 
under a strong federal government, 
Which Individuals and states should 
gladly recognize as supreme as the 
the necessary strong protector of all 
— later generations stood consistent- 
ly for stimulation of home Industry 
against cheaper foreign labor by a 
tariff — and In this present day she 
is still firmly anchored to that po- 
litical principle by which she aims 
to keep her agricultural wealth the 
great basis on which to develop her 
industries, by the protective tariff. 

6, Induatrial and Financial Meaning. 

Four words sum up our county's 
industrial history — variety, excel- 
lence, energy and honesty. And four 
words also sum up the quality of our 
financial history — conservative, safe, 
sane and sound. Of the Industries, 
We have discussed agriculture, and 
We now turn our thoughts to other 
branches. 

The earliest manufacture was that 
of meal and flour, Christopher 
Schlegel having a mill on Little Con- 
estoga In 1714 (12 L., 20). And 
Atkinson's, Graeff's, Stehman's and 
Taylor's mills quickly followed. Min- 
ing also began early. Minerals were 
reported about Conestoga in 1707 (2 
C, 403 & 5) and John Cartlidge, of 
that place, found iron ore near there 
also in 1721 (12 L., 20). In 1722 a 
deposit of copper also was said to be 
found In Lancaster county (3 C, 160) 
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the nickel mines of the Mine Ridge 
and the silver mines of the Pequea 
and the iron mines in many parts 
Were opened before the Revolution- 
ary war. The Elizabeth furnace was 
started in 1750 by John Ruber, a 
Grerman, the first one in Lancaster 
county (Swank, "Iron & Steel" for 
1883, p 23). Martic Forge began in 
1755 and Windsor about the same 
time. Flax and hemp stock and even 
cordage were manufactured here 
as early as 1732 and shipped to 
Philadelphia (A. W. M). Glass was 
manufactured by Stiegel and also by 
the American Flint Glass Manufac- 
tory, of Manheim, in this county, in 
1772 and some time before, (Pa. Gaz., 
March 17, 1773). Saddles, pack sad- 
dles and guns were made before 1754 
in Lancaster, which was described 
by a traveler at that time as a town 
of 500 houses, 2,000 people, who 

Were making money (6 H., 29). The 
Octoraro was early lined with mills, 
trip hammers, etc. 

In 1770 and before, an elaborate 
textile manufacture was carried on 
here by our industrious German 
mothers, God bless them. In the 
year. May 1st, 1769, to May 1, 1770. 
cotton, woolen and linen goods, con- 
sisting of clothing, bed clothing, cur- 
tains, etc., of thirteen varieties, 
made by the women of Lancaster, 
reached 28,000 yards reported, 
with materials in the looms for 8,- 
000 yards more and many yards 
more not reported at all, as the 
Germans feared it was sought for 
taxation. One good mother alone, 
while at the same time she was 
proprietor of one of the principal 
hotels in the town wove 600 yards 
herself (Pa. Gaz., June 14, 1770). 

Raw Siik Production. 

And in silk production in 1772 in 
Pennsylvania for the greatest number 
of cocoons and best reeled silk. 
Lancaster county led the entire 
state, (Philadelphia city included) 
In quantities and quality, Widow 
Stoner herself having raised 72,800 
cocoons, Caspar Falkney 22,845 co- 
coons and Catharine Steiner 21,800 
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cocoons, all of them Germans living 
in this county. Chester and Phila- 
delphia county and city fell far be- 
hind (Pa. Gaz., March 17, 1773). 

In 1780 according to the assess- 
ment list there were in Lancaster, 
then a town of 3,000 people, 35 dif- 
ferent kinds of manufactures, includ- 
ing woolen, silk, cotton and flax 
weaving. In the Revolutionary war 
we manufactured the most famous 
and fartherest-carrying rifles in 
the world. In 1830. there were hun- 
dreds of manufactures in the county, 
among which 7 furnaces, 14 forges, 
183 distilleries, 45 tan yards, 32 
fulling mills, 164 grist mills, 8 hemp 
mills, 87 saw mills, nine 

breweries, five oil mills, five 

clover mills, 3 cotton factories, 3 
potteries, 6 carding engines, 3 paper 
mills, 1 snuff mill, 7 tilt hammers, 
6 rolling mills and one or more nail ' 
factories (Gord. Gaz., p 230). And 
thus it has gone on increasing until 
a few years ago, on the ideal of 
small factories, and many of them 
in which many men of small capital 
gave employment each to a score of 
his neighbors. 

Small factories until lately were 
humming by the thousands in our 
county and large ones by the score. 
But sad to relate, as to the small in- 
dustries, the relentless hand of giant 
monopolies has crushed and broken 
most of the small concerns to pieces, 
and in their stead has established 
branches of great corporations. This 
has exchanged an independent for a 
dependent Industrialism in our 
county. Through all its ages and 
stages of manufacture until this last 
decade, the county stood for and 
splendidly exemplified the small in- 
dustrial business man employing his 
happy contented neighbors, turning 
out honest home-made goods, in 
which it took an honest delight and 
pride. 

Her industries have always been 
steady and stable; and in prosperity 
and panic she has marched onward 
not flinching before the shock of fi- 
nancial disaster, throughout the land 
that in many other towns and coun- 
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ties, have laid proud industrifie in 
the dust. Her watches are found 
throughout all the lands — ^there iB 
not a people who do not smoke her 
cigars and hardly a spot on the 
earth where her umbrellas do not 
protect from storm. Her confection- 
ery runs annually upwarda of a mil- 
lion dollars in value — her watches 
oveir a million — her cigars and 
smoking and chewing tobacco two 
millions and a half and her umbrel- 
las nearly four million dollars a 
year. Her silk, cotton and iron man- 
ufactures are vast important indus- 
tries. OKf little city of 41.000 peo- 
ple ten years ago increased her in- 
dustrial strength from 1890 to 1900. 
from 599 manufacturing plants to 738 
— with capital increased from $8,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000. wage earners 
from 7,300 to 9,300 — wages paid 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 and pro- 
duct value from $11,500,000 to $16,- 
500,000. And in these last ten years 
there has been a corresponding in- 
crease. 

A Ship From Lancaster? 

In commerce as early as 1731 
there is mention of a ship from Lan- 
caster arriving at New York • with 
goods likely laboriously taken down 
Conestoga and Susquehanna then 
loaded on ships. (Pa. Gaz., Jan- 
uary 5, 1731). Our county did 
her part in 1792 to 1794 in 
building the first turnpike to Phila- 
delphia at a cost of $465,000 (Gor- 
don, p 229), the first turnpike in 
America; and from 1775 to 1860 she 
built her share of the system of 

canals and turnpikes that in that 
day were the best in the world. And 
now she is well in the van again 
with the greatest rural trolley sys- 
tem in the state. These were her 
efforts in commerce and transporta- 
tion. 

In finances the progress of her 
Germans and their growing compet- 
ence attracted the Jealous English 
eyes of the government at Philadel- 
phia before their valleys felt the 
the spell of German agriculture a 
score of years, (C. R. & V). By 
1830 when they had brought the 
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county's land to be worth $24,000,000 
thifi county's citizens had $4,000,000 
of money at interest, while Chester 
and Bucks counties each fifty years 
older had respectively only $400,000 
and $250,000 of money at interest. 
And our county stood as a fair sec- 
ond to Philadelphia itself. She had 
more money at interest, even at that 
early date than all the rest of Penn- 
sylvania, excepting Philadelphia. 

And best of all every cent of our 
savings was honest; gotten by bon- 
est toil and honest methods in agri- 
culture and manufacture and not 
by speculation in false inflated val- 
ues, spurious stocks, representing a 
plant only on paper and in the 
Imagination of oily swindlers. 

And in our present day the finan- 
cial strength of this county has 
grown so that there .are returned to 
the assessors $27,000,000 of money 
at interest, which omits fully $10,- 
000,000 more. There are many mil- 
lions in our manufacturing plants. 
There are 46 banks and trust com- 
panies in operation in our county, 
with assets of over $40,000,000 or 
perhaps an average of $1,000,000 
each. These institutions have in- 
creased from $29,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000 in seven years, about 33 per cent, 
and the stock of several of them 
sells from 300 to 500 per cent, of 
Par. 

6. — The Educational Meaning. 

The educational history of our 
county needs explanation more than 
defense. Early English writers were 
accustomed to criticize our county's 
education. They forget that in 1734 
Ihere was a German school in Lan- 
caster (5 H., 22). From 1745 to 
1780 there were parochial and pri- 
vate schools (Riddle, 10). In 1746 the 
Moravian school was flourishing (Do., 
d). In 1748 there was a large school 
o* English, Irish and German pu- 
pils here, which continued till 1788, 
(Do., 10). In 1752 the county had the 
famous Rock Hall school and also 
others of importance (Lane. Gaz., 
June 29, 1752). Robert Smith "had his 
Presbyterian school in operation 
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then at Pequea and there were sim- 
ilar ones ia Southern and Western 
Lancaster county. The Germans had 
their church schools very early, too, 
and these prepared the way for 
Franklin college, in 1787 and after- 
wards Marshall. Then too, there was 
and is, Yeates school, also started 
in 1780. About the beginning of the 
19th century came on the famous 
Lancastrian schools, the public 
school system a decade later and a 
very progressive system since. There 
was compulsory public payment for 
the schooling of poor children as 
early as 1819 (4 H., 295), and under 
It (before the days of the regular 
common school system), Lancaster 
county paid annually |6,500 as a con- 
tribution (3 H., 165). 

One thing is evident: Lancaster 
county from th6 beginning was con- 
cerned about two qualities In the 
education it gave to Its sons and 
daughters — that it should be practi- 
cal and that it should be moral and 
indeed religious. They were wiser 
than we, in that the moral culture 
which true education should give, 
we make inferior to the purely Intel- 
lectual; and the religious we are ab- 
solutely afraid of. 

Their education was practical. The 
primary popular end of education as 
we see it to-day everywhere is to 
enable the children to succeed well 
in life, to gain a competence, a 
standing, an estate, a large estate, 
a million, if possible. We may boast 
that modern education has aims 
higher than these sordid ones; but 
it is not true as a practical condi- 
tion. So too, 150 or 200 years ago 
our pioneers gave themselves that 
kind of education which conditions 
demanded — an education that enab- 
led them to succeed. And they did 
succeed. They cleared their farms 
and by 1830 had $4,000,000 at inter- 
est. None of the older and alleged 
more intellectual counties could 
show more than one-tenth of that 
result. Their education in the coun- 
try was necessarily, a study of the 
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soil aad how to make it crop well 
— ^a study of how to turn crops into 
the best market — the cultivation of 
strong reliable judgment and how to 
meet duty as it comes to them. In 
this they had the best kind of edu- 
cation. In the town the educatioa 
must be that of trade and manufac- 
ture and the early town of Lancas- 
ter showed marvelous results In 
that line. 

The education of our county's pio- 
neer ancestors was deeply moral and 
religious. They did not try to make 
brilliant scoundrels, but noble men. 
They wouild have a man that you 
could trust, one who had moral 
backbone, to stand against the tem- 
tation of dishonesty and cupidity. 
They preferred to make a man rath- 
er than a scholar. We make the mis- 
take in modern days of giving the 
pupil storage capacity at the sacri- 
fice of strength; we make the chil- 
dren bins instead of bulwarks. Our 
remote ancestors never made that 
mistake. They saw that children 
should be taught moral back-bone as 
well as mathematics — ^goodness as 
well as geography — honor and hon- 
esty, as well as history and Godli- 
ness as well as grammar. 

The two great text books of our 
grandfathers and our great-grandfa- 
thers' times were the Bible and the 
newspaper. There is no better source 
In all the universe of an education 
than these. 

Our county has had about 275 
newspapers in her time, 175 in the 
town and later city and about 100 in 
the country. This record exceeds any 
similar community of 160,000 peo- 
ple, anywhere in the world. These 
papers began as early as 1743, and 
they became numerous at once, and 
even before the year 1800 there 
were over a score of them printed. 
Who can say in the face of this 
that our county was not an early 
educated county? All read the papers 
and the papers contained the most 
practical knowledge to be had. It 
was the education suited to their 
needs and it made our county early 
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a great prosperous people. Every 
modem student of the early news- 
papers of Colonial time knows they 
contained much home and foreign 
geography, history, finance, philoso- 
phy and other learning. 

Our forefathers feared not a 
stern morality and rigid rectitude in 
their courses of study. In the 
schools of those days, the 
Bible was taught as one of the text 
books. And they taught It Gospels 
and all too. It is only lately that we 
have found out that teaching boys 
and girls to love the Savior of the 
world is opposed to American lib- 
erty. God bless the brave old fore- 
fathers. They remembered that it 
was their Christian forefathers who 
colonized America, fought for it and 
handed it down to them. Tlhey 
remembered that Christianity did 
more for America than the Con- 
stitution and the law ever did. And 
wlhat men the rod and the Bible 
made in our grandfather's time! To 
steal a cent w«,s as wicked to them 
a^ to steal a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. You could have put anyone of 
them into a bank as president or 
cashier and he would never have 
thought of robbing it and going to 
Canada. He wx)uld never have taken 
it to gamble in stocks. You never 
would have found one of them form 
monopolies and crush out weaker 
men. Nay, thus strong they stood 
as proof against evil as old Gibral- 
tar Is strong against the waves of 
tl?e hammering sea. 

Men gravitated to them with all 
their troubles and had them settled 
by the simple rule of right, from 
which they never appealed. Why 
was this so? Because in their 
schools the chief branch of their 
curriculum was character-building, 
and the products of their commence- 
ments were men rather than schol- 
ars weak in moral manhood and 
bravery. 

The genius and spirit of a free 
government may be against the Bible 
or religious training in schools; but 
our forefathers did not think so. 
They studied the Bible and in doing 
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so the government gained vastly 
more in good, noble patriotic men 
than it ever could have gained by 
any other means. 

Let us reflect, when we incline 
to ridicule our county's lack of po- 
lite education in primitive days, 
that, taking it all in all their educa- 
tion may have been better and tru- 
er and of more real service to God 
and man than our own. I for one, 
unalterably stand for moral and re- 
Ujgious culture in the common 
schools, even at the sacrifice of 
some of the purely intellectual, be- 
cause it is that kind of education 
that will make better heads of fami- 
lies, better neighbors, better citi- 
zens. And that, in the last analysis, 
is the supreme object of every 
state. 

Explanation. 

An. Susq. means Annals of the 
Susquehannocks, etc. 

9 L., etc., means Vol. 9. Lancaster 
County Historical society Proceed- 
ings, etc. 

2 v., means Vol. 2 Votes of As- 
sembly, etc. 

4 H., etc., means Vol. 4. Hazard's 
Register, etc. 

Gord. Gaz., means Gordon's Gazette 
of Pennsylvania. 

5th-A-l etc., means 5th series 
Penna. Archives, Vol. 1, etc. 

E. & E. etc., means Evans & 
Ellis History of Lancaster county. 

A. W. M., means American Week- 
ly Mercury. 

4 St. L., etc., means Vol. 4, Stat- 
utes at Large. 

Smull means SmuU's Handbook. 

Pa. Gaz., means Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette. 

2 C, etc., means 2 Colonial Re- 
cords, etc. 

Lane. Gaz., means Lancaster Ga- 
zette. 
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Tbe Public Career of John Wright, Esq. 



John Wright, Esq., of Columbia, on 
the Susquehanna, was the acknowl- 
edged and unquestioned "father" of 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. By 
unanimous consensus of authoritative 
opinion, and by common consent, this 
name and title belong to him and his 
memory. Pre-eminent above all his 
contemporaries of the territory which 
is now Lancaster county, he stands 
as the chief spirit and genius In our 
county's creation, and as the princi- 
pal directing mind and shaping hand 
of Its early years. 

The public career of John Wright 
began In 1718 as Justice of the Peace 
for Chester county (3 C, p. 50). At 
this time he lived in Chester, but in 
September, 1726, with Blunston, Scar- 
lett, Devel, Rellly and negro and In- 
dian servants, he moved to Cones- 
toga (Pamphlet 2, Col. Dames, 1906). 
Of John Wright's career in Chester 
little Is known. He was a Justice In 
Lancaster until 1741. 

1. Wright's Career as President Judge 
of Our Courts. 

Our Court began Tuesday insteaa 
of Monday in each week, so that the 
litigants should not nieed to travel on 
Sunday. Our first Court was In Au- 
gust, 1729, and Wright presided over 
it and also presided regularly until 
1741, except at the Court of Septem- 
ber, 1730, he does not appear, nor in 
that of August, 1730. As a Judge, 
Wright seemed rather severe. In 
several prosecutions he sentenced the 
defendants to servitude and to being 

(261) 
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whipped. The dockets contain certain 
specimens of Wright's handwriting. In 
th'd case of Lewis vs. Jeryis.May term, 
1733, tSiere is some of his penman- 
ship. Thera seems to be only one ap* 
peal to the Suprema Court in the 
cases tried by him, that of No. 64, No- 
vember term, 1736. 

2. President of the Private Settlont 
or Courts of Appointments. 

In a docket about seven by twelve 
inches, ending In March, 1741, called 
the docket of the private sessions of 
Court for appointing officers, Wright 
is mentioned as President These of- 
ficers were Constables, Overseers of 
the Poor and of the Highways. The 
docket extends from 1731 to 1741. 
The principal m-^n of the early county 
can be ascertained in these appoin- 
tees. 

8. Wright at President of the Crim- 
inal Courts. 

There Is not much to say concern- 
ing Wright's connection with the 
Criminal Courts. Ona of the first 
acts of the Court was to confirm the 
boundaries of the seventeen town- 
ships Into which our county was di- 
vided by the Courts and the appoint- 
ment of constables and other officers 
for them. Wright tried several in- 
teresting criminal cases; the princi- 
pal one was the case against Cannady 
for larceny. T^e sentenod was that 
the defendant pay fourteen pounds, 
seven shillings, costs, two pounds, 
eighteen shillings, to the prosecutor 
for 'expenses, fourteen pounds, the 
value of the goods stolen, and be pub- 
licly whipped with twenty-one lashes. 
After Cannady was imprisoned and 
whipped, he petitioned to be releas- 
ed, and he was released on the con- 
dition that he be sold by the SherifT 
to the highest bidder for not over six 
years. 
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Wright alao sentenced Robert Teas 
for counterfeiting, as follows: To 
be set in the pillory and both ears 
cut ofT, whipped on his bare back 
thirty-one lashes, one hundred pounds 
fine, pay all parties who lost money 
by his counterfeit twice the yahie, and 
all costs. 

Anoth'er case he had was one 
against James Rogers for stealing a 
grubbing hoe, silk hood and a yard of 
linen. The sentence was twenty-one 
shiUlnigB fine and twenty-one lashes 
on his back. Many others were whip- 
ped, and among them a woman by 
the name of Sarah Taylor, for lar- 
ceny. But the most interesting case 
was in the August term, 1736, when 
Dr. Smith was found guilty of being 
a quack and impostor. He was sen- 
tenced to ten lashes well laid on in 
Lancaster, and to be handed from 
one constable to another until he 
reached the Maryland line, whipped 
in each township and then to be 
thrown across the line into Maryland. 
He also had another case against 
Philip Crever for joining with 300 
other rioters and making a war 
against the country. This was an 
outgrowth of the Cresap border strug- 
gle. At the May sessions, 1741, he 
took his leave in a very noble speech. 

4. Wright's Career in tlie Assembly. 

John Wright first appeared in a leg- 
islative capacity in 1718 as a member 
of the Assembly of Chester county, 
which at that time included Lancaster 
county (2 V., p. 245). He showed 
himself a strong Quaker, and refused 
to take any qualification except a par- 
ticular Quaker oath (2 V., p. 246). 
This affirmation was one without in- 
voking the presence of God. 

Wright was early a member of com- 
mittee in the assembly (do., p. 247). 
He seems to have been recognized as 
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a business man and financier, and lie 
was on committees to examine pub- 
lic accounts* including those on tarilT 
and tonnagd duties, accounts of the 
Proyincial Treasuren. etc., (do., p. 
251). He was put on a committee to 
help decide the meaning of William 
Penn's will (do., p. 261). About this 
time 'he took a prominent place in thd 
Assembly formerly held by David 
Lloyd, as Lloyd was now Chief Jus- 
tice, that is, in 1718. 

In the fall of 1719 there was a po- 
litical revolution in Pennsylvania. 
Quaker power raceived a hard blow, 
and John Wright was defeated (do., 
p. 264). He was not again a member 
of the Assembly until 1725 (do., p. 
457). 

His first activity when he again 
appeared in the Assembly was on a 
committee to meet the Land Commla- 
sioners of Pennsylvania and try to 
mollify Indian complaints, particular- 
ly that their fisheries were being de- 
stroyed (do., p. 458). Later that fall 
his legal abilities seem to have been 
recognized, for. he was put on a com- 
mittee to revise the laws and compile 
them into one body (do., p. 461). He 
was one of our first known "Digest- 
ers" of the laws of Pennsylvania. 

About the end of 1725, John Wright 
was appointed with others on a com- 
mittee to remonstrate against the pro- 
prietors (that is, William Penn's fam- 
ily) for interfering with Pennsylvania 
Government beyond their authority 
(do., p. 463). He was very strongly 
a friend of the public against the pro- 
prietary government. His address to 
the proprietors Is bold and fearless 
(do., p. 483). It is spread at large in 
the Votes of the Assembly. Wright 
appeared constantly in the grind of 
committee work. Ha originated leg- 
islation to encourage trade through- 
out the province, especially the dls- 
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tilling of spirits from molasses and 
fruit (do., p. 466). He was very 
much concerned about Lancaster 
county, 'dspeclaliy in giving them the 
right to make liquors out of their 
fruit and grain and not be compelled 
to carry it to Philadelphia. 

January 21, 1726, we find Wright on 
the committee to revise the money 
laws of the province, dspecially the 
emission of paper money (do., p. 470). 
Wright was familiar with the panic 
of 1722, resulting from lack of paper 
money, and he was very strongly in 
favor of paper currency. England 
was opposed to it. Wright brought 
in a strong bill,strengthening the cur- 
rency (do., p. 471). He was also made 
one of the signers of the new cur- 
rency, tne same as bank presidents 
now sign new bank notes (do., p. 
474); and he also renewed the fight 
for the distilling of liquors. March 
3 we find him advocating the passage 
of the first pure food law of Pennsyl- 
vania (do., p. 476). 

A serious breach was now daily 
widening between the Governor and 
the proprietary family, because of the 
Governor's great love for the common 
people of Pennsylvania and the As- 
sembly. On Marc^ 4 the Governor 
sent a message to the Assembly, tell- 
ing them of the secret instructions 
sent him by Mrs. Penn, pronouncing 
them illegal, and revealing to the 
Assembly that James Logman had in- 
spired the sending of the same. Lo- 
gan denied this the same day. May 
81 the Gk)vemor sent another m'eesage 
to the House and laid befora them 
four letters showing that Influences 
in England were threatening him 
with dismissal because he stood by 
the Assembly. June 1 the House 
took all these matters into considera- 
tion and appointed John Wright, 
Rawle and Biles a committee to draw 
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up an answer to the Govamor's mes- 
sage (2 v., p. 482). The next day 
the committee reported that they had 
made progress, but could not finish 
until they had the address of the pro- 
prietary's family before tham. Se- 
curing this aid, they proceeded in 
their work and laid tSieir answer to 
the messages before the House on 
June 3. 

This answer to the messages re- 
counts the blessings of paper cur- 
rency, and assures the Goyemor that 
in an addtpess to the proprietary fam- 
ily, the preceding December, they 
have set forth the great good he has 
done to the province; and how he 
restored the people called Quakers 
to a participation in the Qovemmeni. 
from which they were deprived, in 
that he had a law passed for them 
relieving them of taking an oath, the 
necessity of taking which theretofore 
had kept them out of taking part in 
governments 

On August 24, 1726, John Wright 
was again appointed and commission- 
ed a Justice of the Peace for Chester 
county (3 C, p. 256). Wherever may 
have been his home before this time, 
the strong evidence is that now he is 
living about Conestogoe, that is, In i 

the neighborhood of Columbia. One 
thing that seems to point to that fact 
is that in September, 1727. he writes 
a letter to James Logan giving an ac- 
count of the killing of Thomas Wright 
by the Indians at Snaketown, about 
forty miles above Conestogoe (3 C, 
p 285). 

On the first of October, 1726, Wright 
was again elected a member of the 
House of Representatives for Ches- 
ter county, and took his seat October 
14 of that year (3 V.. p. 3). David 
Lloyd was again elected Speakerjiold- 
Ing thus the Speakership two suc- 
cessive years, which he had not done 
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since 1709, though he did secure an 
occasional Speakership in the mean* 
time. Quaker strength was gaining 
ground. In their fights they invari- 
ably looked to him to lead them. 

On the 22d of November he was ap- 
pointed on a committee with ex-Oov. 
Keith and others to draw up an an- 
swer to the Governor's address (3 V.» 
p. 6). The main subject under con- 
sideration was the issuing of more 
paper money, which England opposed, 
but which proved a great blessing to 
the province. This answer also treat- 
ed upon the encouragement of iron, 
hemp and silk productions in an intel- 
ligent manner (3 V., p. 87). 

Wright next appears on a commit- 
tee whose finding and report led to a 
decision of a constitutional law point 
which has been a landmark in Su- 
preme Court Jurisdiction ever since. 
November 23, Lawrence Lawrence 
filed a petition stating that he was In 
the Philadelphia jail by a writ issued 
from the Supreme Court of the prov- 
ince against him for 20,000 pounds, at 
the suit of John Moore, collector for 
the King, and set forth that the Su- 
preme Court does not have power to 
issue original process, but can take 
cognizance of suits by way of appeaJ 
only. 

The next day the House went into 
committee of the whole and placed 
John Wright in the chair. The com- 
mittee sat and debated this matter 
November 25th, December 8th, morn- 
ing and afternoon, and December 9th, 
and then came to the resolve, among 
others, "That no original process may 
be issued out of the Supreme Court In 
civil causes" (3 V., p. 8). But the 
further reaching result was that a 
committee was at once appointed to 
draft a bill for the establishment of 
Courts and their jurisdictions. 

This decision was a great turning- 
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point in the powers of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. It has n<ever 
since had original civil jurisdiction in 
ordinary law matters. The Court did 
not rightly have original jurisdiction 
in 1727, but they assumed it, an act 
which caused great fear among the 
people of Pennsylvania. 

Jo^hn Wright was appointed by the 
Assembly, April Ist, an additional 
mem.t>er on the conmiittee "to draw 
up a bill for establishing Courts of 
Judicature in this province" (3 V., p. 
15). The result was an excellent law 
establishing the Courts of the prov- 
ince, containing sixteen sections.clear- 
ly defining jurisdictions and setting 
up proper safeguards against tsrran- 
nical uae of judicial power, August 
27, 1727 (4 St. L., p. 84). This shows 
that he was considered a power In 
the judiciary matters of the early 
Government; but he w&s also an au- 
thority upon other Important affairs 
of the province. 

April 28, 1727, John Wright was ap- 
pointed, with Sir William Keita (late 
Governor of the province, but now a 
member of the Assembly,), on a com- 
mittee to "bring in a bill to lay a new 
excise agreeably to the several reso- 
lutions of this body" (3 V., p.l7.) This 
appointment again shows Wright to 
be a man conversant in the provincial 
finances and the sources from which 
the revenues could best be drawn. 
May 1, he is again appointed on a 
committee to inform the Governor 
that the Assembly has reconvened 
after its adjournment (3 V., p. 25). On 
May 5 he is appointed on a commit- 
tee to take the law for the encourage- 
ment of hemp raising to the Governor 
to get his signature. This law placed 
a bounty on good hemp, and was of 
great value to this region which Is 
now Lancaster county. Wright had 
much to do with its passage (3 V., p. 
27). 
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Aug:u8t 17, 1727, Wright was a mem- 
ber of a committee to carry to the 
Governor and urge '^is approval of 
two important measures which the 
houses had just passed, viz.: The bill 
for establishing the Courts of Judical 
ture, and "A Supplementary Act to 
the Act of Ascertaining the Number 
of the Members of Assembly and to 
Regulate Elections" (3 V., p. 32). The 
first act overthrew the established 
mode of erecting Courts, set up by 
Governor Evans about twenty years 
earlier, viz.: creating them by ordi- 
nance of council without the aid of 
Assembly. It also provided fixed 
terms, instead of the irregular terms 
set by the Governors heretofore, as 
business made them necessary; it 
fixed jurisdictions original and appel- 
late and prescribed the form of oaths, 
including the attorney's oath, in al- 
most the exact form In which it Is 
taken and administered to-day (4 St. 
L., p. 84.) The second act fixed the 
number of inspectors to hold elec- 
tions, providing the manner of hold- 
ing elections, providing an oath for 
them to take which was not required 
before, providing the manner of hold- 
ing elections, fixing the qualifications 
of electors and was remedial gener- 
ally (do., p. 87.) These acts were 
both fundamental In character, and 
first put into form and substance much 
of what now exists. 

The next day Wright, together with 
I«anghome and Kirkbride, also on the 
committee appointed "to revise the 
laws since 1719, reported that they 
had gone through the same and de- 
livered in at the table the list there- 
of" (3 v., p. 32). 

The Governor finds several objec- 
tions to the Court of Judicature bill; 
and finally, August 25th, It Is decided 
by the Assembly that Wright and 
Kirkbride shall be a committee to 
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meet two members of the Council in 
conference upon the same (3 V., p. 
84). The next day he is on a commit- 
tee with William Monington to hold a 
conference with two members of 
Council upon the bill for "Taking 
Land in Execution." This latter was 
another great step in the substantive 
law, because it provided for the com- 
pletion of making title by a succeed- 
ing Sheriff, when the one who held 
the sale went out of office or died be- 
fore the deed was made, the want of 
which had created trouble in titles 
there'iofore (3 V., p. 34). 

In the fall of 1727 John Wright was 
defeated, as were all the other Ches- 
ter county Assemblymen, except 
David Lloyd and two others. 

About this time John Wright join- 
ed with Barber and Biunston and set- 
tled on large tracts of land near the 
Chickies hills on the Susquehanna. 
Biunston took the point farthest up 
the river, Wright 250 acres beiow, on 
which the Wrights lived in 1844, the 
tract being marked by two large 
walnut trees (Rupp, p. 188). On the 
Susquehanna he found himself stead- 
ily employed in keeping down Indian 
quarrels and securing treaties to be 
held at that point by the Government 
(Rupp, p. 198). The American Week- 
ly Mercury of May 30, 1728, gives an 
account of one of these treaties,which 
seems to have been quite elaborate, 
250 men on horseback having attend- 
ed (3 C. R.. p. 302> 

In the latter part oi the year 1728 
John Wright was undoubtedly the 
leader in the circulation and •n<^*»«« 
of another petition. Rupp says: "The 
inhabitants of the upper parts of 
Chester county, as early as 1728, to 
avoid inconveniences arising daily 
from the want of "justice at every 
man's door," proceeded to petition the 
proper authorities to erect and estab- 
lish a new county" (3 C. R., p. 302). 
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During the winter the petition to 
erect Lancaster county was circu- 
lated, and by some proper method it 
reached the Council February 6, 1729; 
and I have no doubt that John Wright 
attended to all t^e executive work 
connected with the establishment of 
the new county up to this point (8 
C. R., p. 348). T^e original pe- 
tition was lost for some time, but a 
copy of it has lately been found 
among the archives at Harrisburg. It 
has been engrossed b> me writer,and 
together with the names of the sign- 
ers hangs in the Commissioners' of- 
fice in the Court House. 

The last reference to the "orig- 
inals," which seems to refer to this 
petition, and also the survey and war- 
rant, is May 2, 1729 (3 V.,p. 83) w^iere 
Gov. Grordon, in a message to the ab- 
sembly, asks him to return it to him. 
I purpose, upon the next opportunity, 
asking some spiritualistic medium to 
call up Governor Gordon and inquire 
of him what he did with that petition, 
177 years ago. 

Another consideration may have 
moved Wright to be active in the for- 
mation of the new county — it would 
give him a political berth of a very 
certain character — much to be prefer- 
red to the precarious office-holding he 
was about that time experiencing. 
This it most certainly did give him. 

February 20, 1729, the Governor ap- 
pointed John Wright one of the com- 
missioners to survey and fix the 
boundary line to separate what is now 
Lancaster county from Chester coun- 
ty (3 C. R., p. 358). March 28th of 
that year the Assembly ordered "that 
the clerk make out a copy of the peti- 
tion exhibited to this house against 
erecting the upper parts of Chester 
county into a new county, and deliver 
the same to John Wright" (8 V., p.77). 
It should be noted here that two peti- 
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lions were presented against the 
forming of a new county on the 
ground that the section was too poor 
to support separate county govern- 
ments (3 v., p. 78). The sending of 
these petitions agiainst the coimty, or 
at least one of them, to Wright, leada 
me to say that by this one can Imagine 
what work to overcome opposition, 
etc., he did. May 2 he signed the sur- 
vey and return of warrant to lay out 
the new county (3 C. R., p. 356); and 
May 8 he was appointed one of the 
first board of justices of the peace 
for the county (3 C. R., p. 358). Oc- 
tober 1, 1729, the people of the new 
county elected him again a member 
of the Assembly, there being three 
other members (3 V., p. 95). 

January 13, 1730, Wright was again 
on a committee to draw up an answer 
to the Governor's speech on paper 
money. The Governor, out of regard 
for England, began to fear to pass 
laws for paper money,but Wright and 
the Assembly very strongly urged it 
(3 v., pp. 97-98). 

We next find Wright framing a law 
to enact an excise bill to raise reve- 
nue, providing a duty on rum, brandy 
and other spirits, and making both 
wholesalers and retailers pay certain 
tariffs. This is one of the first tariff 
laws of the country. This act laid 
duties on imported articles. 

January 27t'h John Wright was ap- 
pointed on a committee with Chap- 
man, Goodson and Cowpland to take 
the bill to naturalize the Germans, 
and to enable them to hold land, to 
the Governor for approval. This act 
immediately affected the hundreds of 
Mennonites living throughout Wright's 
neighborhood (3 V., p. 102). 

The next important act which was 
initiated by John Wright was an act 
to prevent private individuals from 
buying land from the Indians (3 V., 
p. 102). 
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Jahn Wright is next engaged in an 
important step for Lancaster county. 
February 11th he presents to the 
House a bill for lending the sum of 
300 pounds in bills of credit to Lan- 
caster county, for erecting a prison 
and court house ii^the county of Lan- 
caster, the title of which he read In 
his place and afterwards brought 
down to the table, where it was or- 
dered to be read for the first time. 
(3 v., p. 114). The next day he was 
appointed on a committee to take the 
bill to prevent clandestine marriages 
to tne Governor for approval (2 V., 
p. 115). And on the same day he is 
appointed one of the four Commis- 
sioners to buy and take the title to 
the land on which to build the court 
house and prison in Lancaster, the 
commissioners, of course, holding 
the title in trust for the county (1 Pa. 
Arch., p. 252). August 5th the treas- 
urer of the province pays into his 
bands the 300 pounds lent to the coun- 
ty of Lancaster to build the last- 
named buildings (3 V., p. 118). 

October 1. 1730, Wright was again 
elected to the Assembly to represent 
Lancaster county (3 V., p. 124). 

On the 6th of January, 1731, Wright 
was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee to draw an answer to the Gov- 
ernor's speech (3 V., p. 129). In this 
address he felicitates the harmony 
that pervades all classes, and laments 
t2i6 late divisions and groundless dis- 
sensions; he acknowledges the bless- 
ings of annual election of Assembly- 
men; he notices the great Increase In 
population; he suggests that the evils 
growing out of the brewing of bad 
beer be corrected, and agrees with 
the Governor that we should raise 
more products for export to Great 
Britain (3 V., p. 130). 

On the 13th of January, 1731, John 
Wright was appointed on a commit- 
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tee of tbe first Importance, viz: To 
draw a bill to re-emlt paper currency 
(3 v., p. 134). His committee report- 
ed the bill on January 16, 1731 (3 V., 
p. 135), when it was read for the first 
time. January 21st it was read the 
second time and debated (3 V., p 
138). January 27th it was read the 
third time and passed the House (3 
v., p. 147). The bill was sent to the 
Governor, and on February 3d he sent 
the House a long message on the 
same (3 V., p. 149), fearing that it 
would meet a sad fate in England. 
However, February 6th, he signed it 
and it became a law (3 St. L., p. 197). 

In the middle of January. 1731, he 
was chairman of the committee to 
consider the rights of the Courts and 
the commissioners on the subject of 
erecting new bridges (3 V., p. 135). 

On the 30th of January, the same 
ytear, he w«3 on a comandttee to draw 
the law on the subject of insolvent 
debtors. This was legislation of a 
very fundamental character. The 
subject of how to treat the insolvent 
debtors has perplexed Governments 
from the beginning (3 V., p. 148). 

He next is interested in drawing up 
a remonstrance against the Sugar 
Islands, known as the Southern Colo- 
nies of Great Britain, which were de- 
termined all they could to break up 
our sugar trade with Britain (3 C, p. 
401). 

On the 2d of October, 1732, Wright 
is again defeated for the Assembly 
by Andrew Galbraith (3 V., p. 183). 
Wright, however, contested this elec- 
tion. On the 16th of October he pre- 
sented and urged his petition in the 
Assembly, setting forth that "Andrew 
Galbraith is returned a representative 
for the county of Lancaster, that sev- 
eral tickets wherein was inserted the 
name of this petitioner (Wright) were 
rejected because they contained the 
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names of three candidates only; 
whereas the inspectors allege they 
ought by law to have contained the 
names of four, which tickets so re> 
Jected had they been received would 
hare given tSie majority of votes in 
favor of him, the said John Wright; 
and therefore complaining of the un- 
dueness of said election and return 
and requesting the same to be vacated 
and the petitioner admitted to his 
seat in the House." 

In the House the petition was read 
the same day, and it was ordered that 
it be again read to-morrow morning at 
10 o'clock at which time the petition- 
er ^ath leave to be heard by himself 
or counsel, if to him shall seem expe- 
dient, of which he shall have notice 
(3 v., p, 183). 

October 17 the proceedings are set 
out as follows: "It being notified to 
the House that John Wright, Esq., 
was attending without in the lobby, 
on the subject of his petition accord- 
ing to leave of yesterday given him; 
he was admitted and being admonish- 
ed by the Speaker that he was at lib- 
erty to offer what he had to say, first, 
the said John Wright and then the 
laid Andrew Oalbraith were fully 
heard at the bar of the House, and 
then the said John Wright was order- 
ed to withdraw. 

"The House took the allegation and 
proofs of either side under considera- 
tion, and after some debate the ques- 
tion was put that a ticket contained 
a less number of names than by law 
are directed to be returned of repre- 
sentatives for each county of the 
province be a good ticket Resolved 
In the negative." 

The question was then put that An- 
drew Galbraith is duly returned a 
member for the county of Lancaster. 
Resolved in the "Afllrmatlve" (3 V., 
p. 188). Another point was that the 
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Sheriff returned the election to be 
held October 1, which was Sunday; 
&e was sent for and ordered to amend 
the same to October 2 (3 V., p. 183). 

Thus John Wright was voted out 
by the House by virtue of that ancient 
privilege of assemblies, preserved in 
our National and State Constitutions 
to-day, viz.: "That the House shall be 
the judge of the election and Qualifica- 
tions of its own members." 

Rupp also gives an account of the 
heat in this contest between Wright 
and Galbraith (Rupp, p 264). He 
says: "In the history of this county 
the year 1732 is remarkable on ac- 
count of a violent contest iA which 
females played a manly part. Andrew 
Galbraith of Donegal and John Wright 
of Hempfield were both candidates 
for members of the Assembly; it was 
an exciting time produced by excit- 
ing causes. And Andrew Galbraith 
was pushed forward by his friends. 
Mrs. Galbraith mounted her favorite 
mare Nelly; a spur she fastened to 
her ankle, and away she went, her red 
cloak flying to the wind, to scour the 
country for Andrew. She did him 
good service; for Andrew Galbraith 
was elected and returned a member 
and took his seat." 

The account of this election, as 
shown by the report of the Assembly 
upon it, shows that the method of 
using "short" tickets is at least 176 
years old. It was held to be illegal, 
and caused Wright's defeat This 
method is used to-day at primaries; 
that is, those interested in a certain 
slate of candidates have printed a 
ticket containing their names only, 
and use these instead of the ticket 
containing the whole list of nominees, 
from which the elector shall striKO 
out those whom he does not wish to 
vote for. It is one of the methods of 
political engineering, and John Wright 
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seemed to be acquainted with it; and, 
indeed, may have Invented it. 

But fate was kinder to Wright than 
the electors were generous. In th« 
spring of 1733 George Stuart, one of 
the four Assemblymen for Lancaster 
county, died, and the Assembly short- 
ly afterwards ordered a writ of elec- 
tion to the Sheriff of Lancaster coun- 
ty to elect a member in his stead, and 
August 6, of the same year, John 
Wright was returned elected (3 V., p. 
188) cmd took his seat the next day 
(3 v., p. 189). 

In November, 1732, Wright took the 
first step which brought on Cresap's 
War, in issuing a warrant for the ar- 
rest of Daniel and William Lowe, who 
lived on the west bank of th<e Sus- 
quehanna, opposite Washington Bor- 
ough (1 A., p. 349). 

Wright was criticized for precipi- 
tating a war, but he Justified it, viz: 
by taking affidavits at Hempfield, 
those of John Brubaker, Joshua Lowe, 
Francis Ward, Charles Jones, con- 
stable of Hempfield; Joshua Min- 
shall and Tobias Hendricks (1 A., p. 
355), all tending to show the bad char- 
acter of the Lowes. 

On October 30th Wright further 
Justified his action in a letter to the 
Governor (1 A., p. 363). In this let- 
ter he says that when, in 1729, the 
county of Lancaster was formed, the 
southern boundary was to be the Oc- 
toraro creek and the province of 
Maryland; that the line was not run, 
but no authority was claimed by tiiose 
few families settled north of 
(mouth of) the Octoraro by Maryland. 
He also says: "At that time there 
were no English inhabitants on the 
west side of the Susquehanna River 
in these parte and that only about two 
yeara <before,Ekl ward Pamell and others 
were settled at a place called Conojo- 
hel." The latter place is now Wash- 
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ington Borough. He then says about 
two years later Cresap and others of 
loose morals came and disturbed the 
Indians on the lands from which Par- 
nell had been removed. He accuses 
them with taking the guns from the 
Indians and trying to influence them 
against tbe Government, and he says 
the place where the Lowes lived was 
twenty miles above the Maryland Una 
And he concludes by saying: "There- 
fore, we believed ic our duty as con- 
servators of the peace to use legal 
authority for the security of His Maj- 
esty's subjects, and curbing the inso- 
lence of lawless and unruly offend- 
ers, and accordingly icMnied a warrant 
to apprehend Daniel and Wm. Lowe 
— when they were brought before us 
they were used with aK leniency the 
case would bear, and . dismissed In 
the security of their own friends for 
thier future good behavior and ap- 
pearance at our next Court of General 
Quarter Sessions," etc. 

On the 12th of February, 1783, Gov. 
Gordon writes an answer to John 
Wright's letter respecting tbe trouble 
at Lowe's home (1 A., p. 386). In this 
letter the Governor says that Gov- 
ernor Ogle, of Maryland, makes seri- 
ous charges against the constables 
who made the arrests, and that John 
Lowe, the father, particularly com- 
plains; and the Governor asks Wright 
to call the constables and examine 
them very minutely as to the treat- 
ment of the elder Lowe, when no war- 
rant was issued against him. 

In August, 1733, the Assembly com- 
missioned Wright to go to the Gov- 
ernor and tell him that the Assembly 
considered his commission null and 
void (3 C. R., p. 609). 

The Assembly based their objec- 
tion to the Governor's commission on 
the ground that, Hannah Penn hav- 
ing dled» the commission was void. 
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and tbat a new appointment must be 
made. The House refused to act, 
until the new election was held, and 
then the Oorernor secured a new ap- 
pointment sanctioned by the King 
(3 C. R., p. 525). 

October 1, 1733, better political for- 
tunes fell to Wright, and he was 
again elected a member of the As- 
sembly, taking his seat Occober 14, 
1733 (3 v., p. 195). And on t^e next 
day he wag appointed on the usual 
committee to Inform the Governor 
that the House had met December 
1st; he was re-commlssloned Justice 
of the Peace (3 C, p. 531). And De- 
cember 19th he was a committee to 
carry the address of the House to 
the Ooremor (3 V., p. 198). 

On the 29th of January, 1784, we 
find Wright again busied with tne 
Cresap affairs, for on the 30th Sam- 
uel Blunston wrlties to Goremor 
Penn that yesterday on Information 
that Cresap and several hands were 
at John Hendrlck's squaring logs to 
build a house and built a flat for the 
ferry, John Wright and Bdward 
Smout, who were qualified for the oc- 
casion, went over accompanied by the 
Sheriff, Enerson, and four or five 
others, to proceed against them (1 
A., p. 410) for forcible entry. Cre- 
sap, hearing of the Intended expedi- 
tion, did not appear, but elg^t others 
were arrested. Hearings were held 
on the spot by Wright and Smout, 
and they were committed to the Lan- 
caster Jail. Wright also on this ex- 
pedition made out warrants for the 
arrest of Cresap and left with them 
a posse, while the first named or 
mentioned eight were taken to jail. 
The result was that a raid was made 
that night. Cresap and seven associ- 
ates were found barricaded in a cab- 
In, which was broken Into. The re- 
sult was that one of the posse was 
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shot in the leg and almost bl«d to 
death and the remainder were beaten 
with "hominy pestils," but not much 
hurt. Cresap escaped and went to 
Annapolis to report the matter to 
Governor Ogle of Maryland. The par- 
ticular grievance here was that Cre- 
sap was building a house on John 
Hendrick's land; and this was the 
cause for the action of forcible entry 
(1 A., p. 412). 

October 1, 1734, Wright was agam 
elected to the Assembly (3 V.,p. 219). 

We find him again Intiroducinig an 
act to enable hte Oerman nelghiboiB 
to hold Ifindt, th&t is, to n&turalize 
them. The act was passed Mftrch 29, 
1735 (do., p. 228). 

The list naturalized were most 
largely from Philadelphia, but it con- 
tained a few from Bucks and Chester 
and from Lancaster county. John 
George Beard, John Casper Stover, 
Michael Weidler, Frederick Eber- 
sheid, Peter Ensmlnger, Jacob Kersh- 
berger, Jacob Byerly, Jacob Leman 
and Miohael Byerly, were of Lancas- 
ter county. 

March 19, 1735, he was appointed 
on a committee to ascertain the bal- 
ance due to Hannah Powell for drink 
and provisions furnished the men 
building the State House (3 V.,p. 230). 

Septembeo* 15, 1735, we find John 
Wright again interested in matters 
connected with Cresap's war. On that 
day he made a deposition (1 A., p. 
464) on his affirmation, "being one of 
the people called Quakers/' saying 
that he owns a tract of land on the 
west side of the Susque^ianna river, 
opposite to where he now lives, about 
seventy milee more northerly than Phil- 
adelphia, and he sowed a field with 
wheat, and he went with a suitable 
number of hands about the beginning 
of last July to reap the same; and 
that Thomas Cre8ap,with twenty per- 
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sons, men, women and lads, armed 
with guns, swords and pistols and 
blunderbusses and drum beating came 
toward said field, and this deponent 
demanding to know w^at he meant 
by appearing in so hostile a manner, 
Cresap answered that he was inform- 
ed that several Pennsylvanians were 
come over, and he was come to fight 
them, and at the same time had a 
drawn sword in one hand and.r cock- 
ed pistol in the other, both o£ Nvhich 
he presented to the deponent's breast, 
who as a Justice commanded him and 
his company to keep t^ie peace, which 
resolution had some weight, and his 
associates were unwilling to proceed 
to hostilities; and Cresap also had 
wagons to carry ofP this deponent's 
grain. 

According to au affidavit of Sher- 
iff Barber, of Lancaster county, in 
1736, John Wright was likely present 
at his son's house, the same as sev- 
eral other Justices of Lancaster coun- 
ty, an the notable Sunday, in the be- 
ginning of September of that year, 
when about 800 of the Maryland peo- 
ple, all armed in hostile manner, un- 
der command of several officers of t^e 
militia of Maryland, with "beat of 
drum and sound of trumpet," march- 
ed to the house of John Hendricks, 
when with the other Justices of Lan- 
caster county a small distance from 
Hendrlck's house, Wright demanded 
of Eidward Hall, who was command- 
ing officer, the reason of t2ie com- 
pany's coming there In that hostile 
manner. Hall reported that thirteen 
companies were mustered, and they 
would not treat wlt^ the Justices of 
Lancaster county (1 A., p. 489). The 
result was that large numbers of the 
inhabitants of Lancaster county flock- 
ed to the Justices the following Tues- 
day, much terrified, and reported that 
armed men had broken into their 
homes. 
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October 1, 1737, Wright was again 
elected to the Assembly and at once 
became busy in committee work (3 
v.. p. 300). 

On the 12th of August, 1738, Wright 
was on a committee to continue the 
issuing of paper money. He always 
did prominent work in that respect 
(3 v., p. 305). 

In the fall of 1738 Wright was 
again elected to the Assembly (do., p. 
319); and later the same year was 
appointed a Justice of the Peace (do., 
p. 313). 

In January, 1739, we find him bus- 
ily at work in a conference committee 
on the passage of the money bill (3 
v., p. 330). 

On January 30, 1739, Got. Thomas 
sent down a message giving partic- 
ular reasons why he could not pass 
the Assembly's paper money bill; but 
the Assembly overlooked the message 
and objected to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Governor, saying it 
would lessen the credit of paper 
money and injure commerce. The 
Governor took the view that our paper 
money was as bad ae that of Boa* 
ton, Maryland and Carolina, all of 
which had greatly depreciated. He 
said it will be injurious to the pro- 
prietors, if they must take it 

In this disagreement the House ap- 
pointed a committee, of which John 
Wright was a member, to manage a 
conference with the Governor and 
council on the money bill, as above 
stated. 

The matter hung in conference a 
long while until, May 9th, the differ- 
ent points were settled and a vote was 
taken on the point of requiring the 
proprietors to take out our paper 
money in paymemt of <iuit rents. 
John Wright voted that the proprie- 
tors be given a premium to satisfy 
them for taking this paper money in 
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payment The Assembly stood two 
to one on this vote, Wright voting 
with the majority (3 V., p. 338). The 
whole Lancaster county delegation 
voted the same way. Paper money 
at this time seemed to be losing its 
favor, and Wright was appointed in 
May on a committee to draw a law to 
revive its quality (do., p. 841). 

Troubles with Spain now began to 
arise, and the Governor began to de- 
mand euppliee of war. Wright 
was appointed on a committee to 
diraw a reply to the Governor. In tt 
he points out that the Aseembly will 
refuse any add to war (dio., p. 353). 

January 2, 1740, Wright wa8> again 
ai^>ointed on a committee to answer 
Gov. Thomas' war speech (3 V., p. 
861). The committee consisted of 
Robert Jones, Israel Pemberton, Jos. 
Kirkbrlde, Joseph Harvey and John 
Wrignt. The committee worked on 
t^e answer January 3 and January 4, 
reported the samie to the Assembly; 
and "after considerable debate and 
some amendment it was ordered en- 
grossed." 

John Wright's convictions against 
war being so strong, the answer, no 
doirt)t, reflects his viefws and) is partly 
his handiwork. It makes the follow- 
ing points (4 C, p. 366): 

"The present situation of affairs 
in Europe, we acknowledge, give some 
reason to fear a rupture may ensue 
but we hope the calamities at- 
tending a war may be avoided 

We acknowledge ourselves under 
many obligations to the Crown and 
present Government; and, therefore, 
from principle, gratitude and inter- 
est conceive ourselves bound on all 
occasions to demean ourselves as be- 
comes loyal subjects, lovers of our 
religion and liberties. It is the re- 
gard we have for these that induces 
us to think in a manner not exactly 
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comfortable to the Oovemor in the 

matters recommended to us We, 

therefore, entreat his charity in our 
different sentiments, and his patience 
while we render an account wherein 
and why it is so. Our late proprie- 
tor agreed with the first pur- 
chasers for full liberty of conscience 

and that clause he promised 

should never be changed this 

caused the first adventurers to come 

to this wilderness and most of 

them were of the people called Qua- 
kers, and principled against bearing 

arms in any cause whatsoever 

The others who have come may think 
it their duty to fight in defense of 
their country, their wives, their fam- 
ilies and estates; such have an equal 

right to liberty of conscience 

But many are Quakers, and, though 
they do not condemn the use of arms 
in others, are principled against them 
themselves, and to make any law to 
compel them against their consci- 
ences to bear arms will not only vio- 
late a fundamental in our Constitu- 
tion,and be a breach in our charter of 
privileges, but would be to commence 
persecutions against all that part of 

the inhabitants The majority 

are Quakers The Charter says 

because so near savages there- 
fore full power is given to the pro- 
prietor to levy, muster and train all 
sorts of men to make war and pur- 
sue the enemies and robbers 

and by God's assistance to vanquish 
them, and to put them to death by 
the law of war, and this power is only 
restrained by the law of liberty of 

conscience the words are very 

extensive and hope suffice to all pur- 
poses the Grovernor can desire 

but all our aims will be ineffectual 
we must depend upon our gra- 
cious Sovereign for protection, which 
he denies not even the meanest of 
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his subjects; and having at the same 
time a due dependence on that Power 
which not only calms the raging 
waves of the sea, but sets limits be- 
yond which they can not pass; and 
remembering the word of the sacred 
text that 'Eixceptt th<e Lord: keep the 
city the watchman waketh but in 
vain.' " 

The Governor made a second speech 
on the same subject, and John Wright 
was made a committee to answer this 
second demand. It contained the 
same Quaker principles as the first 
answer, only more definitely put (4 
C, p. 371). The main points in ine 
answer are, viz: The improbability of 
attack; the fate of those who would 
try, that is,they could never get back; 
the cost of forts, etc.; the difference 
between killing a soldier on the field 
and a robber, etc. January 19th ho 
was a commdttee to d>eliver this adv 
dress. On January 24 he was on a 
commiittee to answer the Grovemor's 
third addireAs (3 V., p. 372), and this 
ancvwer is also full of the Quaker 
philosophy (4 C, p. 387). 

These events brought on Wright's 
complete disfavor with the Governor, 
and Governor Thomas had the first 
opportunity to make a telling blow 
against Wright whon, In April, 1741, 
^e dropped Wright from the list of 
Justices of the Peace and Judges for 
Lancaster county (4 C. R., p. 483). 
The Governor *made the following ex- 
cuse before Council for this action: 
"For some time past he considered it 
necessary to issue new commissions 
of the peace, for by the death of some 
and the misbehavior of others it is 
necessary to supply and rectify the 
magistracy of the province (4 C, p. 
482)." 

Wright knew that he was to be dis- 
missed, and at the next term of Court, 
after charging the Grand Jury on 
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their dutleti, 2ie discussed the ques- 
tion of power and abuse of power, 
and, as an aged man, gave the coun* 
try good advice on the subject of war, 
and took leave of his office in a noble 
speech, concerning the duty of every 
servant of the people to the people. 
This wag so highly thought of that it 
was ordered published, and may be 
found in printed papers (Rupp, p. 
275). He concludes as follows: "And 
now, to conclude, I take my leave in 
the words of a Judge of Israel, 'Here 
I am, witness against me; whom have 
I defrauded; whom have I oppressed 
or of whose hands have I received any 
bribe, to blind my eyes therewith? 
And I will restore it.' 

"May the Prince of Peace, who is 
King of Kings, protect the people of 
this province from domestic foes and 
foreign enemies, is my hearty desire; 
and so I bid you all farewell." 

In June, 1741, Wright, as a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, was appointed 
on a committee to examine tbe com- 
plaint made by eighty-five citizens of 
Philadelphia, who petitioned the As- 
sembly that the Assembly should 
make some kind of war defense and 
protect tae commerce of this prov- 
ince. Something of the sense of dig- 
nity which Wright felt belonged to 
the Assembly is shown In the answer 
which he formulated, as follows: 

"We are clearly of opinion that it 
is the undoubted right of every Free- 
man and Inhabitant of this province, 
on every proper occasion, to make ap- 
plication to the Assembly, provided It 
be done in a becoming and decent 
manner; and that such application 
ought to be encouraged and treated 
with the respect that is due to them. 

"When we consider the purport of 
the present application,and observe the 
harmony and similitude of sentiments, 
which is apparent in this and some 
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/brmer instances from divers of the 
same persons, with those which have 
heen proposed to the consideration of 
the House from another quarter, it 
leaves us little room to doubt what 
are the motives which gives rise to 
it, or from whose countenance and en- 
couragement, at least, it has been that 
some late attempts were made very 
much to the Injury of the prov' 

"We are, however, of opinion that 
that representation itself is extraor- 
dinary; that it insinuates facts which 
are in themselves untrue, and grossly 
reflect as well on the Assembly as 
divers of the inhabitants of the prov- 
ince; that it is a high insult and men^ 
ace of the Assembly, a breach of their 
privileges, and has a tendency de- 
structive of their freedom and consti- 
tution; and as such Justly deserves 
their censure; and to be rejected; but 
it is nevertheless submitted to the 
Judgment of the House" (3 V.. p. 434). 

October 1, 1741, Wright was again 
elected a member of the Assembly, 
but he attended very little, as he was 
becoming old and infirm (do., p. 448). 
He was made a member of the com- 
mittee to prepare plans for a pest 
house for the sick, infected Germans, 
thickly arriving in Pennsylvania (do., 
p. 451). 

In 1742 Wright is again interested 
in a law to naturalize more of our 
Germans (do., p. 498). He was also 
Interested in improving the powers of 
the Orphans' Court. 

As Wright was a member of the 
A^ssembly, though not a Judge of the 
Court henceforth, he had a fine op- 
portunity to retaliate upon the Gov- 
ernor, and for a year or two he did it 
(3 v., p. 315). 

In the fall of 1743 he was again 
elected to the Assembly, and later 
that year was made a trustee of the 
Greneral Loan Ofllce (do., p. 541). 
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By the end of August, 1744, ^e had 
failed very much In health and ap- 
peared very little In publit station (3 
v., p. 862). But he was again chosen 
to the Assembly In 1744 (4 V., p. 1). 
He had become the logical leader, or 
one of them, against Gov. Thomas' 
party, and sneered at the Idea of the 
Governor calling the military ten- 
dency ''the result of a fine public 
spirit" He declared that if Massa- 
chusetts wanted our assistance for 
an invasion of Canada she should 
make application for it, that we did 
not have at stake what Massachusetts 
had, and were not under obligations 
to help her. 

In th« fall of 1745 Wright was again 
elected to the Assembly (4 V.. p. 21), 
and was chosen Speaker in place of 
Israel Pemberton,who refused to take 
the position. He was not able to at- 
tend the sessions on account of his 
age, and January, 1746, it was report- 
ed to the House that he desired to be 
relieved, or that the House proceed 
to business without him (do., p. 22). 
He appeared once or twice afterward, 
and on occasion urged a law to con- 
tinue the excise and tariff of the 
province (do., p. 39). 

In the fall of 1746 he was again 
elected to the Assembly (do., p. 48), 
but he did not appear until May, 1747, 
when he was appointed to draw up 
an address on Governor Thomas' pro- 
posed departure for England (do., p. 
54). The animosity between him and 
the Governor seems to have subsided. 

In the fall of 1747 he was again 
elected to the Assembly (do., p. 66), 
but he did not appear at the sessions 
because of old age until the 26th of 
August, 1748, when he moved that, as 
his age rendered him unable to at- 
tend the duties of trustee of the Gen- 
eral Loan Office, he might be re- 
lieved (do., p. 82). He was relieved 
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shortly afterwajds and the folio wring 
January his son was appointed. 

In the fall of 1748 he was again 
electa to the Assembly (do., p. 91), 
but did not appear at all. That ended 
his public career, and he died not long 
afterwards. 

The other public acts of John 
Wright's life may be found in the 
books and at the pages indicated by 
the following ciUtlons, of which "C" 
means Ck>loniaI Records, "V" means 
Votes of Assembly, and "A" means 
Pennsylvania Archives, viz: 

3 C, 50; do., 103; career as Judge 
of Courts, Docket 1729 to 1741; 2 V.. 
245; do., 246; 2 St. L., 212; 3 do., 58; 2 
v., 246; 2 St.L., p. 213; Wright's prop- 
erty in land, Vol, 19, Second Series, 
Archives, 607; on committee to in- 
spect public accounts, 2 V., 261; on 
committee to revise laws, do., 458; 
commdttee on address to proprietary, 
do., 463; views against proprietary 
encroachment, do., 483; the address 
in full, do.; on dams in the public 
waters, do., 464; to encourage distill- 
ing in Lancaster county, do. 466; 
signer of new issue of money, do., 474; 
on Brandywine land controversy, do., 
482; on answer to the Governor's 
speech and the rights of Penn, do., 
487; appointed Justice for Chester 
county, 3 C, 256; 3 V., 9; do., 12, 12 
and 15; on the question of pork in- 
spection, do.. 27; opinion on the 
cause of the reign of crime, do., 27; 
do., 27 and 30; on amendments to 
laws, do., 33; on security of property 
titles, do., 34; great political Judge, 
Harris, 608; on Justice at every man's 
door, 3 C, 302; elected in 1729. 3 V., 
95; given the volume of laws for Lan- 
caster county, do., 96; secured 300 
pounds for Lancaster county, do. 96; 
paid back In 1742, do., 439; duty on 
hemp, do., 98; amendment to same. 
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do., 97; the act, 4 St. L., 184; amend- 
ment to wine dut7» do., 98; the laws 
passed, 4 St L., 167; law to regulate 
peddlers, 8 V., 102; do., 108; patent- 
ing lands. Act of 1764, P. L., 914; 1897 
P. L^ 101; 1899 P. L., 229; on Flsh- 
boume's embezzlement, 8 V., 121; do., 
123; viewer of the Atkinson dam, do., 
129; on re-emlttlng paper UMney, do., 
184, 135, 188, 147, and 149; against 
graft, do. 185; against encroachment 
upon the judiciary, do., 140; on re- 
emlttlng paper money, do., 147; on in- 
solvent debtors, do., 148 and 4 St L., 
211; on county tax, do., 148; against 
the Sugar islands, 8 C, 401; provin- 
cial auditor, 8 V., 158; on land titles, 
do., 162; defeated for Assembly, do., 
166; on opening lands across the Sus- 
quehanna, 1 A., 299; 3 C, 306; on ar- 
rest of Tradane, 1 A., 334; called a 
worthy good man, do. 339; loan office, 
8 v., 177; Cresap arrests, 1 A., 349; 
do.,351, 353, 354 and 355; new tax bill, 
8 v., 204; 4 St L., 238; 1 A.. 436; 3 V., 
211; to provide for vacancy of com- 
missioners, do., 227; on Ganawese 
murder, 1 A., 439; against Lord Balti- 
more, 3 v., 235; do., 236; defeated for 
Assembly, do., 246; trustee of loan 
office, do, 280; on Cresap war, 4 C, 
360; do., 366 and 375 and 105; com- 
missioned a justice, do. 152; Cresap 
war, 1 A., 555; 3 V., 301; do., 802; his 
integrity, do., 306; boundary dispute, 
do., 307; his power In Assembly wan- 
ing; do., 318; loan office, do., 318; 
preserving paper money credit, do., 
841 and 3 St L., 822; 3 V., 362; 4 C, 
371; on military matters, 3 V., 392; 
do., 393, 402, 407, 413 and 417; on pri- 
vateers, do., 433 and 435; provincial 
auditor, do., 436; at odds with the 
Governor, 4 C, 549; 3 V., 380 and 503; 
again elected to Assembly, do., 497; 
on land titles of foreigners, do., 500 
and 4 St L., 391; 3 V., 515; do., 550 
and 556; 4 C, 740; 4 V., 5; do., 6 to 
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11; Speaker, do.» 21; sick, do., 22; 
do., 37, 88 and 40; opposed to war, do., 
42; loyalty to the klng,do., 48; against 
Canadian expeditions, do., 44; presi- 
dent of Council, do., 59; elected in 
1747, do., 65; asked to l>e relieved, do., 
65. 



Holland Laid Company's Seareh for 
Vaple Sugar. 



The sugar maple tree appears to be 
a native of th« North American conh 
tineiuL How soon after the discovery 
of America and the settlement of the 
whites in New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania, the fact that sugar 
can be eztractedi from the juice of 
this tree wae learned is probably un- 
Imown. It ifl unlikely that the Indians 
bad any knowledge of converting the 
sap of the tree into sugar, although 
they no doufbt were aware of its sac- 
charine Qualities. 

But the questions must have early 
attracted the attemtdon of the 
Europeans, and moiple sugar was 
madie at an early period* all over the 
northern part of the continent where 
white men had settled. At that early 
period' cane sugar was the only kind 
known to EuropeanB. The culitlvation 
of the sugar beet was not introduced 
until Napoleon was compelled' to find 
a substitute for the cane sugar, be- 
cause Great Britain had cloaed> all 
French ports to sugar importations. 
But the Europeans were not lon^ in 
finding out the valuable qualities that 
lurked in the sugar maple trees. 

The James Holland Land Comomny, 
wthich had purchased such a vast tract 
of land from the State of Penasylvania 
in the eighteenth century, eeems to 
have conceived the idea of turning 
this valuable asset to account. 
Whether the sugar maple trees on its 
own lands were not sufficient in num.- 
ber to meet what the company seems 
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to have thought a very profitable 
source of revennie, it took aueasuree to 
enlarge this already very great acre- 
age. 

A rare * little book purcAased' aev- 
eral years ago by Judge Landte con- 
taine an account of the travels of one 
John Lincklaen, a young man. bom. in 
Amstefrdam, who Id 1791-92 Wfl» sent 
by the Holland Oomipany into the 
States of VernKmt, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania in ordtetr to 
gather by personal inspection; and ob- 
seryaftion, and also to inquire into the 
art of sugar making from the maple 
trees. It was thought by those wi<ie- 
awake Dutchmen that it might be vob- 
sible to rival and perhaps supersede 
the product of the sugar cane. A 
more noble sentiment was atso In*- 
volved. Moat of the cane sugar pro- 
duced at that timie was the product 
of Slave labor, and) It was hoiped) free 
labor might take the place of that 
which it was sought to dirive out 

Mr. Lincklaen kept a very full jour- 
nal of his travels and' cftmervations, 
and, of course, the sugar maple trees 
and their product occupy the greater 
part of his interesting little book. 
Through his representations the com- 
pany was induoed to purchase 117.186 
acres of sugar maple timber near 
Cazenovia, in the State of New York. 
As a sample of his careful observa- 
tions we quote his remarks, made at a 
id ace called Thomibottom, which Is 
now in Wyoming county. He says: 
"Here at (Tbornibottom) we met John 
Jhones; he gave us all in^rmation, 
and seemed an active and intelldgent 
man. He has made hardily any sugar 
this year — ^his kettles having come 
too late — ^but he proposes to tap 2,000 

trees next Spring Mr. Nicholson 

has 12,000 acres» 3,000 of which bear 
Maple Trees. A tree 15 to 20 inches 
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in diameter gives 25 galknie of sap 
aad 5 ga]ik>ii» glv«B a pound' of 8ii0ar. 
It is possible to boll five Umes a day. 
The Kettles bold half a gBllon." 

The Journal, of coai«6» does not 
state the nature of the report Mt. 
Lincklaen made to hia principals. Bat 
whether favoraible or otherwise, we 
belieye there is im) evidience that the 
Holland Land Oompany ever attempt- 
ed to make maple sugar on an ez- 
tenided scale. That comipany hadi ita 
hands full in disposing of the mlUiona 
of acres It had •purchased in Warren, 
Jeflemon and McKean countiee Itrom 
the State of Penxwylvanla. 



Minntes of NoYember Meeting. 



November 4, 1910. 

The Lancaster County HliPtXMical 
Society held Its regular monthly 
meeting thia evening in its rooms. In 
the Smith free library building. Pree- 
ident Stelnman was in the chair. 

The librarian, through hie asslBtanx, 
Mdse Bauaman, refported the foUiowing 
donations: 

Minutes of Oommdasloners for Oon- 
Bpiracies in State of New York (1778- 
1781), volume 3, 1910; The Pemusylva- 
nia Magazine, July, 1910; Tear Book, 
No. 11, of Oneida Hietorical Society 
of Utica, N. T., 1910; Americani Oath* 
olic Historical Researches, October, 
1910; Records of American Catholic 
Historical Society, June, 1910; Ger- 
mian«-Ainerican Annals, May-August, 
1910; Linden HaU E3cho, Oct, 1910; 
"Laws as Contracts and Legaf 
Bthics," June, 1910; Education De- 
partment Bulletin of New York State 
Museum, October, 1910; The Penn- 
sylvania-German, Septemiber and Oc- 
tober, 1910; old deed for portion of 
land on the 'Original Tract," from Dr. 
John H. Musser, through W. U. Hen- 
sel. 

The following new members were 
elected: Mrs. H. L. Raub, oity; Mtb. 
D. H. Landlls, Windom; George R. 
Oberholtzer, £)rie; Horace Emgle, 
Roanoke, Va.; H. L. Simon, Mrs. John 
Witmer Happer and George N. Rey- 
nolds, city. The appllcatlone of Rev. 
Lewis S. Mud^ge and Rev. L Rosenthal 
were received. 

The Executive Committee reported 
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that the pton piropoBed by the aaBist- 
ant librarian, Mas Baaiflman, for 
oataloguiii^ the library had been ap- 
proved, and ehe was authorized to 
proceed with the work at onoe. It is 
plamued' to have the work completed 
by the first of B^ebruary. On motion at 
Miss Glco'k it was decided to have the 
Tolmnes of the PennsylTaoila Magar 
zine bound, as have been- the preriouB 
volumes. T\here was a reqoest from 
tike Norwich University, ii Vermont, 
for sketches ot Lancastrians wlio 
were cadets there. Mrs. Robinson 
moved that the society purchase such 
volumes of the Journals of the Oonti- 
nental Coogress e« aire mcib in the 
poeeession of the society. It wasi also 
decided to have the paper on John 
Wright, BsQ., prepared by Mr. Bshle- 
man, published in the society's pamh 
phlets. 

Mr. Eshleman; presented a request 
flrom tlbe Lancaster Mlnisterlum in 
reference to a sane celebration of the 
Fourth of July, and Mr. Esihlemanand 
Mr. Hostetter were appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the ministers. 

After the business had been dis- 
posed of Mr. EsUemaik concluded the 
reading of his paper on John Wri^t. 

The society then adjourned. 
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Earl; Items of Lancaster County History 



A great d<eal of interest naturally 
attaches to the pri>mitiye affairB in 
our county and that is at present very 
rare — t^at is, because items have al- 
ready been written up. It da only by 
gathering up certain items that we 
can eventually expect to put togeth€fr 
the whole of the history of those early 
timies. The following iteme from the 
I first two newspapers of Pennsylvania 

' give U0 certain phases of the life and 

times of our remote ancestors here in 
Lancaster county: 

The character of the commeroe be- 
tween Lancaster and) Pemtsylvania in 
the infancy of the county can only be 
understood 'by tiie ddfferent flragments 
of imformiation that are picked up 
from time to time. In the American 
Weekly Mercury of A/pril 15, 1731, 
appears the following item: 

"Last Monday (April 12) about noon 
a wagon coming from Conestoga to 
this city (Philadelphia) laden with 
hemp, flour, sikins, etc., was «et on fire 
by the bushes which were burning 
near the road. The hemp burned* with 
such violence that it was with great 
difficulty that they saved the horses 
and wagon. They lost all their hemp, 
four bags o( flour and eix bags of 
provender." 

The returns at the Lancaster Ck>unty 
election of 1731 are stated as follows 
in the Mercury of October 7 of that 
year. No flgures show the number of 
votes that were given. For the As- 
sembly, John Koyle, John'' Musgrove, 
Andrew Galbraith and Thomas Ed- 
wards; for Sheriff, John Qalbraith; 
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for Coroner, Joshua Lowe; for Com- 
misfiloiLer, Andirew Cornieh; Asses- 
sors, William Demimy, Thomas Wil- 
kins, Emanuel Carpenter, Gabriel 
Davis, Daniel Ferree and Thomas 
Baldwin, were elected. This note 
gives us the first glimpse of Emanuel 
Carpenter's political career, which 
through a course of thirty years be- 
came very notable and important. 

The issue of the Mercury of October 
5, 1732, gives an account of the elec- 
tion that fail. The Assemblymen 
were George Stuart, Thomas Edwards, 
Samuel Blunston and Andrew Gal- 
braith; and the Commissioner elected 
was James Patterson. 

In the issue of Decem<ber 26 of the 
same year, we have an item wihich 
shows the extreme hardship and pov- 
erty under which the latter immi- 
grants of Lancaster county Germans 
arrived. We remember that in 1710 
the first ones who came had some 
means. But afterwards the poorer 
class began to come. The item we re- 
fer to is as follows: 

"This is to give notice to all Pala- 
tines who came passengers in the 
ship, (Mary, John Gray commander, 
who have neither paid their passage 
nor given security for the same that 
they are hereby required to come to 
said John Gray or Benjamin Shoe- 
maker in Philadelphia and either pay 
the passage money or give security, 
or else they will be prosecuted and 
proceeded against according to law." 

There is also a similar notice as to 
a shipload of Palatines who came in 
the ship Pleasant. 

In the issue of October 4, 1733, the 
the Lancaster county election returns 
for that year are given. They are as 
follows: As>sem*blymen, Andrew Gal- 
braith, Thomas Ediwardb, John Wright 
and John Coyle (Koyle). While their 
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vot«8 do not appear, those receiving 
the highest vote can he ascertained 
from the fact that in the recorde the 
one receiving the hlghespt vote stood 
first, and so on down to the lowest, 
who stood last. Thus we see that 
while Galhraith stood last in 1732, 
having the lowest vote th«n, he re- 
ceived the highest vote in 1733. Jo9m 
Wright was defeated in 1732, but 
stood third in 1733. We do not have 
the namie of the Sheriff and Coroner. 

We are also given a glimpse of Lan- 
caster county's belief in witchcraft in 
these earfly diay^ in the next item 
which I shall cite, from the issue of 
January 22, 1733-4, of the Mercury, 
which, while it does not directly speak 
of supernatural happenings, plainly 
insinuates that the old lady who met 
her death as there stated wa» a witch. 
The item is as follows: 

"The following letter was sent us by 
a correspondent with a desire it 
might be published just as it is, viz : 
'James Swafort or Swarfort of Lan- 
caster county at Octarara (Octoraro) 
the 29th Decem'ber, 1733, had some 
hands helping him dress flax in one 
end of his diwelling house. By some 
means the flax or tow took flre and 
there being some quantity above 
stairs which soon took fire bo that in 
an instant it was past putting out. 
In the comipany there was an old 
woman that had been spinning, and 
was helping to get some things out or 
from the flre before they were burnt, 
and bethinking herself of some of her 
own clothes that were above atains 
said hastily, I'll go save my clothes if 
I lose my life for it, so running up 
stairs she threw them out and they 
were saved but the fire was so ve- 
hemiont that she could not return but 
fell upon a bed and was there burnt. 
It is somewhat surprising, the flre be- 
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glnninfT at nigrhit there was such a 
violent whir-winidi about the place 
where cfhe lay burning that It raised 
the flame to euch a height that it gave 
light above a mile. Another thing 
which adfdied to the eurpriae of the 
spectators was that there suddenly 
gathered out of the darkness a com- 
pany of dogs, 9ome thouglht near 20 
about the fire who were so fierce 
about the place where she lay burning 
that it was thought they would have 
leaped into the fire had they not been 
hindered.' " 

This item also gives us light on the 
mianner of fiax culture and prepara- 
tion for market. Swafort, it would 
seem, had several spinners and other 
hands emiployed, working up his fiax 
for. manufacture and market. 

The next item of interest in the 
Mercury is the Lanoaaiter county elec^ 
tion returns for 1734. The Assem- 
blymen were James Hamilton, John 
£}merson, Andrew Galbraith and John 
Wright The commissioner, Tobias 
Hendricks; the assessors^ Sam. 
Ewing, Conrad Weiser, Thomas Rin- 
ish, Andrew Douglass and. James 
Swafort. The last named is the same 
person conc^ning whom the preced*- 
Ing item was written. No figures of 
the votes cast in the county for these 
early years can be found anywhere at 
all. There are no records at Harris- 
burg, nor in Lancaster, nor anywhere 
else. The above is found in the issue 
of October 10. 

The issue of October 9, 1735, con- 
tains the returns for that year in our 
county, but the lists of successful can- 
didates are not now at hand. The 
vote of New Castle County for that 
year is given as follows: The dom- 
inant party, 564 votes, to 520 for the 
opposition. The election returns for 
1736 are found in the October 7 issue 
of that year. 
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Then come the election Tetume of 
1737 In Pennsylanla, in the Mercury 
ef October 6, of that year. These re> 
turne give the number of votes cast 
for the different, candldatee, and are 
the first election figures now extant in 
Pennsylvania. The Liancaster county 
figures are as follows: fV>r Aaerembly, 
Jank60 Hamilton receivedi 753 votes, 
Andrew Qalbraith* 540 votesip John 
Wright 394 votee, and Samuel Smith 
388 votes. The assessors elected for 
the county received: Jamee Maxwell 
673 votes^ Gerard Graiham 553 votes, 
John Morrison 402 votes, James 
Evans 346 votes, William Allison 383 
votes, and Thomas Eastland 228 votes. 
The Commiesioner elected was Gowan 
Howard. His vote is not given. 

The James Hamilton vote of 753 
was the comhined EiUglish and Ger- 
man vote before the Germans broke 
off from the Scotch-Irish and Episco- 
pal and Presbyterian English subjects, 
and voted with the Quakers, as they 
did later. 

It is curious to note that at this 
time, when Lancaster county's lead- 
ing candidate received 753 votes, the 
highest vote of Philadelphia county 
was 904 votes, t>f the city of Philadel- 
phia was 207 votes, and the highest 
vote of Chester county was 724 votes. 

In the Mercury of February 28, 1738, 
we are remindedi that Lancaster coun- 
ty was vexed by the proprietary quit- 
rents. James Steel, the register gen- 
eral, gives notice to all who are in- 
debted to the Hon. Proprietor for quit- 
rents on lands they hold in Pennsylva- 
nia, that for the collection of the 
same he has appointed) to attend for 
the county of Lancaster at his office 
in the town of Lancaster the first four 
days of the month of April. 

Again in the issue of March 23, of 
the last mentioned year, notice is 
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giy«n that the ship Charming Nancy— 
Jolm Stedman coinmand>er — is about 
to sail for London, and! all PalatiniOB 
indebted to him are desired to pay him 
for bringing them here, before he 
leaves, to avoid trouble. 

The runaway servant notices are 
generally -not very profitable, but 
there is a certain amount of history 
in the one I shall now give and also 
a certain accuracy of description of 
dress that it may be of intercETt to 
hear this one as it appears in the May 
18, 1738, issue of that paper. It is 
as follows: 



"1 



'Ran away about the beginning of 
April, from Stephen Cole, of Pequea, 
Lancaster County, a servant named 
Neil Quinn, about 22 years of age. He 
is an Irishman, and has a great 
brogue; he is a lusty fellow, very 
lazy, loves strong drink, and is a great 
glutton. He had on, when he went 
away, an Oznabrigs fly-coat, a green 
jacket and brown trousers. He has 
curled black hair; but we hear he has 
it cut ofT and wears a cap. 

"N. B. He had liberty to work out 
and was last at William Bronson's 
Iron Works; and was to return home 
once a month, or oftener, to settle 
with his master; but not appearing 
he is judged to be run away. Who- 
ever brings home the said servant or 
secures him so that he may be had 
again will have 3 pounds reward and 
reasonable charges, paid. 

*'By STEPHE3N COLE." 

The election figures of Lancaster 
County, of the fall of 1738, are very 
rare and very Interesting. I do not 
know of them existing anywhere ex- 
cept in the Mercury of October 5 'of 
that year. They are not in the 
Gazette, nor in any records at Har- 
risburg or at Lancaster. 
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They are as follows: For Aosembly 
James Hamilton received 1,019 votes, 
Andrew Galbraith 933 votes, Samuel 
Smith 795 votes and John Wright 758 
votes. The votes for the Commis- 
sioner-elect and for the Assessors are ' 
not given. Those elected were: For 
Commissioner, Andrew Douglass; for 
Assessors, George Gibson, Andrew 
Work, Christian Stoneman, John 
Powell and Emanuel Carpenter. Those 
for Sherllf, Robert Buchanan and 
James Galbraith were returned, and 
for Coroner, Joshua Low and William 
Caldwell, out of whom the Governor 
selected one for Sheriff and one for 
Coroner. 

It is Instructive to note the vote of 
the other counties of the province this 
year. In Philadelphia County the 
votes for Assemblymen were: 1,277, 
1.301, 1,306, 1,115, 835, 760, 742, 736. 
In Chester County, for Assembly, the 
votes were: 936, 947, 988, 885, 656, 644, 
631, 392. In Bucks County the votes 
for Assembly were: 522, 521, 397, 360, 
354, 336, 316, 298. And the vote for 
Coroner in Philadelphia County was 

1,232. 

We may observe here that Lancas- 
ter County's vote was only 250 less 
than Philadelphia County's; that it 
was greater than Chester County's by 
fifty per cent., and over twice Bucks 
County's vote. At least the successful 
candidate in Lancaster County re- 
ceived those votes compared to the 
successful candidates in the other 
counties. Taking the highest suc- 
cessful candidate's vote in each county 
and adding them together we have 
3,750 votes cast in the Province for 
those who were siuccessful. The com- 
position vote in Lancaster County 
was not over 500 votes, and perhaps 
about the B&me in Philadelphia and 
Chester counties; and perhaps about 
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250 votes in Bucks county. These 
wx)uld make the total minority vote in 
the Province about 2,000 votes, show- 
ing that about 6,000 subjects voted in 
the Province in those times. This 
. was not more than one-half of the 
number who had the right to vote. 

In Lancaster County this year the 
Germans threw their strength in with 
the Quakers against the Scotch-Irish. 
And though they were willing to help 
to elect Galbraith, yet their great 
favorite was James Hamilton. 

The only apology for taking so 
much time and space on the vote of 
the Province in 1738 is that the vote 
of that year is the first completely re- 
corded and preserved vote of Penn- 
sylvania known anywhere. And in this 
light, it is of vast importance, for 
the purposes of comparison, etc.; and 
for helping to calculate the probable 
population of the Province at that 
time. 



\ 
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Lazaras Stewart 



Pew events in the colonial Mstor/ 
of Lancaster county have attracted 
more attention, or were more dis- 
cussed at the time and since, than the 
raid of the notorious "Paxton Boys" 
on the remnant of Conestoga Indians 
who lived at Indiantown. and later 
their second raid on the few who had 
escaped the first massacre and been 
removed to the work-house In Lan- 
caster, where all. men. women and 
children, were indiscriminately slain. 

This notorious event created a 
fierce discussion in the Province, and 
newspaper articles and a number of 
pamphlets weire ^published on both 
sides of the questix>n. 

The Quaker element and the people 
at large very generally condemned 
the outrage, for such it was, but the 
"Paxton Boys" were not without their 
defenders, and these in turn strongly 
urged the actual necessity of the raid, 
as these Indians, it was alleged, had 
committed innumerable thefts in the 
surrounding country without having 
been chastised, and against which 
there was no adequate legal remedy. 

Lazarus Stewart was an acknowl- 
edged ringleader among the raiders, 
and his arrest was demanded and 
made. It was then that he issued the 
statement and declaration which fol- 
low, and which have remained un- 
known until recently, when they were 
discovered in one of the offices of the 
county Court House. 

Who Lazarus Stewart Was. 

Lazarus Stewart was the son of 
Lazarus Stewart, an emigrant from 
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the north of Ireland, who serttled on 
the Swatara Creek, Lancaster 
Ck)unty, in 1729, on a tract of land of 
three hundred acres, granted to him 
t>y the Proprietaries on the 6th ot 
March, 1739. He died in 1744. 
Lazarus Stewart, Jr., was bom in 
Hanover township, May 16, 1733, and 
in 1751 married Martha Espy, of the 
same township. Captain Stewart was 
well educated and a yeoman. Colonel 
Elder, in a letter to Governor Penn, 
in speaking of his characteristics as a 
worthy man, represented him as 
"humane, liberal and religious." He 
was also a man of influence and 
standing in the community where he 
lived. In his military career he was 
brave and courageous. He was in the 
Provincial army, serving under Gen- 
eral Braddock at the time of his de- 
feat. In 1755 he raised a company 
for the defense of the frontier coun- 
ties, under the command of the fight- 
ing Presbyterian parson, Col. John 
Elder. Many murders had been com- 
mitted in Paxton and Hanover town- 
ships by the treacherous Indians, to 
which Captain Stewart alludes in his 
declaration. Colonel Elder did not 
approve of the means taken for pro- 
tection in killing the Indians at Lan- 
caster. He reminded his soldiers 
that the guilty and innocent could not 
be distinguished. In reading the 
journal of that celebrated Presby- 
terian divine and noted missionary, 
David Brainerd, who made his first 
journey among the Indians in May, 
1745, you cannot fail to be impressed 
with the degraded' and savage nature 
of these men of the forest The re- 
quest of Captain Stewart that he and 
his soldiers might have the privilege 
of a just and impartial trial in Lancas- 
ter was made to Governor Penn by 
Edward Shippen, and the delegates, 
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Matthew Smith and James Gibson, 
and the Governor and Assembly did 
not a^ee and the request was 
Ignored. The prominent part LAzanis 
Stewart had taken in the killing of 
the perfidious Indians at Lancaster 
and Oonestoga in 1763 made him con- 
spicuous and disliked by many in 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

He later moved with his family to 
Wyoming, where he took sides with 
the Connecticut settlers and fell at 
the head of his troops in that terrible 
massacre, July 3, 1778. It has been 
said Captain Stewart was one of the 
bravest of heroes of "seventy-six," al- 
though impetuous and rash at times. 

Before leaving Hanover township, 
Captain Stewart built a block house 
a few rods from the bank of the Sus- 
quehanna river, in 1771, in Hanover 
township. It was built of logs, and 
contained four rooms on the first 
fioor, and ample space in the fioor 
above for the convenience of defend- 
ers. It afforded a safe retreat for 
families in time of danger. A num- 
ber of families were gathered there 
for protection on the 3d and 4th of 
July, 1778. A band of Indians made 
an attack upon it in June, 1781. The 
house was defended with great spirit, 
the women taking an active part in 
the defense.^ 

Lazarus Stewart's Declaration. 

Declaration— Let all hear! Were 
the counties of Lancaster, York, Cum- 
berland, Berks and Northampton pro- 
tected by the Government? Did not 
John Harris, of Paxton, ask advice 
of Col. Croghan, and did not the col- 
onel advise him to raise a company 
of scouters, and was this not con- 
firmed by Benjamin Franklin? And 
yet when Harris asked the Assembly 
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to pay the scouting party, he was 
told "that he might pay them him- 
self." Did! not the counties of L«an- 
caster, York, Cumberland, Berks and 
Northampton, the frontier settle- 
ments, keep up rangers to watch the 
motions of the Indians, and when a 
murder is committed by an Indian a 
runner with the Intelligence was sent 
to each scouting party, that the mur- 
derer might be punished? Did we 
not have the summer's heat and the 
winter's cold, and the savage toma- 
hawk, while the inhabitants of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia County, Bucks 
and Chester "ate, drank and made 
merry." If a white man kill an In- 
dian, it is murder far exceeding any 
crime upon record. He must not be 
tried in the county where he lives, or 
where the ofFense was committed, but 
in Philadelphia, that he may be tried, 
convicted, sentenced and hung with- 
out delay. If an Indian kill a white 
man, it was the act of an Ignorant 
heathen, perhaps in liquor. Alas, poor 
innocent, he is sent to the friendly 
Indians, that he may be made a Chris- 
tian. Is it not a notorious fact that 
an Indian who treacherously murdered 
a family in Northampton County was 
given up to the magistrates that he 
might have a regular trial, and was 
not this Indian conveyed Into Bucks 
County, and is he not (provided with 
every necessary and kept secured 
from punishment by Israel Pember- 
ton? Have we not repeatedly repre- 
sented that Conestogue was a harbor 
for provoking savages, and that we 
were at a loss to tell friend or to^i, 
and all we asked was the removal of ' 
the Christian Indian? Was not this 
promised by Governor Penn, yet de- 
layed? Have we forgotten Renatus, 
that Christian Indian? A murder of 
more than savage barbarity was com- 
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mitted on the Susquehaima. The 
murderer was traced by the scouts to 
Conestoga. He was demanded, but 
the Indians assumed a warlike atti- 
tude, tomahawks were raised and the 
firearms glistened in the sun. Shots 
were fired upon the scouts, who went 
hack for additional force. They re- 
turned and you know the event-* 
Ck>neBtogue was redtuced to ashes. But 
the murderer escaped. The friendly 
and unfriendly were pla<^d in the 
work house at Lancaster. What could 
secure them from the vengeanoe of an 
exasperated people? The doors were 
forced and the hapless Indians per- 
ished. Were we tamely to look on 
and see our brethren murdered and 
see our fairest prospects blasted, 
while the inhabitants of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia County, Bucks and Ches- 
ter slept and reaped their grain in 
safety? 

"These hands never shed human 
blood." Why am I singed out as an 
object of persecution? Why are the 
bloodhounds let loose upon me? Let 
him who wished to take may life- 
let him come and take It. I shall not 
fly. All I ask is that the men accused 
of murder be tried in Lancaster 
County. All I ask is a trial in my 
own county. If these requests are re- 
fused, then not a hair of those men's 
heads shall be molested. Whilst I 
have life you shall not either have me 
or them on any otheir terms. It is true, 
I submitted to the Sheriff of York 
County, but you know too well that I 
was to be conveyed to Philadelphia 
like a wild felon, manacled, to die 
a felon's death. I would have scorned 
to fiy from York. I could not bear 
that my name should be marked by 
ignominy. What I have done was 
done for the security of hundredn of 
settlers on the frontiers. The blood of 
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a thousand of my fellow-creatures 
called for vengeance. I shed no In- 
dian's blood. As a ranger, I sought 
the post of danger, and now you ask 
my life. Let me be tried where 
prejudice has not prejudged my case. 
Let my brave rangers, who have 
stemmed the blast nobly, and never 
flinched, let them have an equitable 
trial; they were my friends in the 
hour of danger. To desert them now 
were cowardice. What remains is to 
leave our cause with our God and 
our guns. 

LAZARUS STEWART. 

Warrants for Arrest of Stewart. 

There recently came to light in the 
Court House an old deposition, which 
told of the conveyance of Lazarus 
Stewart to the Reading jail. Follow- 
ing is a verbatim copy of the old docu- 
ment: 

Lancaster County ss. 

Before me the Subscriber one of 
his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for 
said County Came Adiam Sholly of 
Lancaster County Joyner, and made 
Oath upon the holy Evangelists of 
Almighty God— that on the 15th day 
of Septr last past this deponant was 
ordered by John Philip de Haas Esqr 
to assist in conveying a certain Laz- 
erus Stuart to Reading Gaol, which 
orders this deponant was afraid to 
obey — ^that on the 16th day of October 
last this deponant with several other 
of the inhabitants of Lebanon Town 
were arrested by the Sheriff of Lan- 
caster County for not assisting in Con- 
veying the said Lazerus to the Gaol 
aforesaid. And this deponant further 
saith, that on the 17th October last 
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the said John Philip told this depo- 
nant, and a certain H«nry Johnson 
that he would help them that they 
need not go to Lancaster with the 
Sheriff, and likewise clear them in 
Court. But this deponant and the said 
Henry Johnson must say — that the 
inhabitants of Lebanon Town had 
threatened them and said that if this 
deponant would help to Carry away 
the said Lazerus that then they would 
so Beat him that one might Sweep 
his Bones together in the Street with 
a Broom — ^upon which the deponant 
said he Could say no such a thing, for 
he was not afraid of the Towns Peo- 
ple, but of the Hanover Men, Where- 
upon the said John Philip Replied you 
need not denie, for it is Sworn already 
upon Philip Gloninger, Nicholas Bns- 
minger, Christin Mies & Eml. Bart- 
ling — and it is one of them who told 
yx)u not to assist— and! If you give Evi- 
dence against one of them you need 
not go to Lancaster with the Sheriff 
Now, And when the Sheriff is going 
off with the other Prisoners, you must 
pretend to Hunt a Horse, and I will 
tell the Sheriff that you shaW follow 
him, and when he i» t)ut of Town I 
will take Ball for your appearance at 
the Court. And further this deponant 
saith not. 

(Signed in Oerman) 

ADAM SHOLLY. 

Sworn before me the 25 day of Oc- 
tober, 1770. 

Ehnanuel Carpenter. 

Another Warrant for Stewart. 

Before me the Subscriber one of his 
Majesty's Trustees of the peace for 
said County Came Henry Johnson 
said County Joyner and made oath 
upon the Holy Evangelist of Almighty 
God that on the 15th day of Sept. last 
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past this deponent was lordered by 
John Philip De Haas Esq to assist 
in Conveying a certain Lazerus 9ttuart 
to Reading Goal which orders this 
deponent was afraid to obey that 
on the 16th day of Oct last this de- 
ponant with several other of the In- 
habitants X)t Lebanon Town were ar- 
rested by the Sheriff of Lancaster Co. 
for not assisting in Conveying the 
said Lazerus to €k>al aforesaid, and 
this deponent further saith that as 
soon as he was in the Custody of the 
said Sheriff the said John Philip 
called him aside saying you had no 
need) to go out of the Sheriff's way 
nothing shall be done to you, if you 
will only tell who you was afraid of, 
that you did not lay hands upon the 
said Lazerus. Whereupon this de- 
ponant answered he was afraid of 
Hanover People, and this Deponent 
further saith that next morning he 
and Adam Sholly was called by the 
said John Philip to his house and 
he said John Philip asked t^is De- 
ponent now tell me of whom was you 
afraid that you did not assist, for 
you seemed willing and Ready to go 
upon which this deponent Replied that 
Sholly had said perhaps the Hanover 
men would come and Beat them half 
dead. Whereupon the said John 
Philip asked who had told him. Upon 
which said Sholly answered that sev- 
eral Persons had told him to take Care 
what he was doing for if the Irish men 
should happen to Come he would find 
something upon which the said John 
Philip said this will help you nothing 
— oh this will not clear you — you are 
as Bad off as any of the Rest — ^and 
this deponent further saith that in 
the afternoon of the same day the 
said John Philip said to him, now tell 
me which of the towns People told you 
not to assist — and which of them said 
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that they would Beat you that it 
would he necessary to sweep your 
Bones together in the street with a 
Broom if you would lay hands upon 
the said Laserus in assisting the 
Ck>nstahle. Whereupon this deponent 
made answer that he had heard noth- 
ing of this kind from the Towns Peo- 
ple. Upon which the said John Philip 
said to the deponent. Ton need not 
denie, for It is sworn already that it 
was Philip Glonlnger, Christian Nies, 
Nicholas Bnominger and Emanuel 
Bartling you was afraid of and that 
it was them that had Threadant this 
deponent 

Were sworn before me the 26 day 
of October 1770. Signed 

HENRT JOHNSON. 

Emanuel Carpenter 
Recorded S March 1772. 
Book O, page 666. 



Minntes of December Meeting 



Lancaster, Pa., Dec. 2, 1910. 

The regular meeting of the Lan- 
caster County Historical 'Society was 
held this evening m the Society's 
room. In the Smith Library Building. 
There was a good attendance of mem- 
bers. President Steinman presided. 

The assistant librarian. Miss Lot- 
tie M. Bausman, reported the follow- 
ing donations since the last session: 

Pamphlet containing "A Few Early 
Carlisle Publications," from Cumber- 
land County Historical Society; two 
numbers of "Linden Hall Echo;" Penn- 
sylvania-German for November; 
Deutschen Plonler-Vereins von Phila- 
delphia; three numbers of Interna- 
tional Conciliation; Bulletin of the 
Grand Rapids Public Library; Bulle- 
tin of the New York Public Library; 
Educational Department Bulletin of 
New York State Museum; bound vol- 
ume of History of the Telephone, by 
Herbert N. Casson, from A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago; Congressional 
Directory, Sixty-first Congress, second 
session,from Lottie M. Bausman; cat- 
alogue of Young Republicans' Loan 
Exhibition, June 9 to 21, 1890, from 
Mr. Steigerwalt; a proclamation an- 
nouncing the opening of the West In- 
dia ports, dated 1830, from Thomas F. 
McElligott. 

Rev. Lewis S. Mudge and Rev. I. 
Rosenthal were elected to member- 
ship, and the application of Mrs. F. 
S. Barr was received. 

Miss Bausman reported that she 
had begun the work of cataloguing 
the library of the society. She re- 
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centiy returned from Washington, 
where she secured some valuable in- 
formation from the Congressional Li- 
brary, and which she will use to ad- 
vantage in completing the work for 
the society. 

The application of Miss Blanche 
Nevln to become a life member of the 
society was received, and she was 
unanimously elected. 

Mr. Eshleman reported conferring 
with the ministers in reference to a 
sane celebration of the Fourth of 
July, the society having been asked 
to co-operate in arranging for a big 
celebration. 

Among the documents which were 
displayed at the Young Republicans' 
loan exhibition in 1890, a copy of the 
catalogue of which was presented t» 
the society, were original deeds of 
the old Court House in Penn Square, 
the old jail at Prince and West King 
streets, the original charter of the 
borough of Lancaster, the deed of the 
property on which the City Hall 
stands, and the original plan of the 
borough of Lancaster. They were 
placed on exhibition by Robert Clark, 
who was then mayor of Lancaster. 
Mr. Hostetter brought up the ques- 
tion of the present whereabouts of 
these ancient documents, and he sug- 
gested the appointment of a commit- 
tee to take up the matter and see 
that the papers were properly pre- 
served. It is believed that they are 
stored on the attic of the City Hall, 
and the committee will consult with 
Mayor McClaln as to the best plan of 
preserving them. 

The President appointed as the com- 
mittee to look up the old documents 
Messrs. Hostetter, Eshleman and Dif- 
fenderffer. 

As it was the last session of tne 
year, nominations of officers to b« 
elected in January were made. The 
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preeent officers, with oiM exception, 
wei^ placed in nomination. They are as 
follows: President. George Steinman; 
Vice Presidents, F. R. Diffenderffer, 
Litt. D., W. U. Hensel, BiQ.; Record- 
ing Secretary, Charles B. HoUinger; 
Corresponding Secretary* Miss Martha 
B. Clark; Treasurer, A. K. Hostetter; 
Librarian, Charles T. Steigerwalt; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, D. F. Magee, Esq., 
George F. K. Erisman, D. B. Landis, 
H. Frank Eshleman, E3sq., Mrs. Sarah 
B. Carpenter, Monroe B. Hirsh, Miss 
Lottie M. Bausman, John L. Summy, 
L. B. Herr, Mrs. Mary N. Robinson. 

There was a discussion t)f the sug- 
gestion to make a collection of post 
cards relating to Lancaster city and 
county, but nothing definite was done 
In the matter. 

The paper of the evening was pre- 
pared by H. Frank Eshleman, EHiq., 
and read by Mr. A. K. Hostetter. Its 
subject was ''Early Items of Lancas- 
ter County," and it embraced local 
reference found in early Pennsylvania 
newspapers. 

Miss Clark read* an old deposition 
which told of the arrest of one Las- 
arus Stewai;t for his participation in 
the Paxton massacre. 

The papers were ordered to be 
printed in the Society's pamphlets. 

The session then adjourned. 
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